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PREFACE. 



The following treatise has been written on occasion of the 
Jubilee of the Methodist New Connexion ; and is intended 
to be a brief but faithful record of its origin ; distinctive 
principles ; and history. The spirit and form of controversy 
have been scrupulously avoided. Although the volume has 
been prepared for the special benefit of our own Denomi- 
nation, it is believed that it contains much to interest the 
general reader. 

The authors hope, that, in the judgement of every candid 
reader, they have fully redeemed the pledge contained in 
the following passage of their original prospectus : " While 
the volume will enunciate our own principles, it will at the 
same time, preserve and manifest that charity which is due 
to all * those who are of the household of faith,' however 
they may differ on points of * doubtful disputation.* The 
work will thus be the means of promoting an enlightened 
denominational attachment and zeal ; and of advancing the 
highest purposes of scriptural Christianity." 
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CHAPTER I. 

ORIGIN AND CHARACTERISTICS OF METHODISM RELIGIOUS 

CONDITION OF THE COUNTRY JOHN AND CHARLES WESLEY, 

WHITFIELD AND OTHERS. — ■ PECULIAR FEATURES AND EX- 
CELLENCIES OF METHODISM ITS RESEMBLANCE TO PRIMI- 
TIVE CHRISTIANITY. 

There was no institution in the Jewish economy more 
interesting and instructive, more accordant with the philo- 
sophy of human nature, more adapted to foster patriotic 
feeling, and strengthen religious principle, than the Jubilee. 
It divided the history of Jehovah's dispensations towards 
his ancient people into so many bright cycles, and furnished 
periodical occasions when memory surveyed and registered 
past mercies, when gratitude presented her offering, huma- 
nity dispensed her amnesties and blessings, and joy raised 
her national anthem of praise. " Time is like a ship that 
never anchors," but each returning Jubilee is a cheering 
lighthouse which breaks the monophany of the scene and 
reminds the crew of their progress ; or a bright star which 
tells their longitude and points to their haven of eternal rest. 
We do well to adopt this periodical notation of our history 
as a religious denomination, and consecrate it as an era for 
grateful commemoration and benevolent contribution ; for 
an emphatic avowal of our principles, and a solemn dedica- 
tion of ourselves and our all to God. It becometh the just 
to be thankful, and the sentiment should be evinced and 
cherished by appropriate action. At this period, we are 
called upon to chronicle our mercies, survey our obligations, 
estimate our resources, and enquire both personally and 
connexionally, *' How much owest thou to my Lotd?" 

B 



10 ORIGIN AND CHARACTERISTICS 

With half a century past, when most of the fathers are 
fallen asleep, we pause, and solemnly review the way in 
which God has led us. Now the first cycle of our history 
has run its course, it is meet we should set up our Eben- 
ezer, and inscribe thereon a grateful memorial of divine 
goodness, and register our vows of future fidelity and zeal. 
As a filial branch of the great Methodist family, we claim a 
common inheritance in its blessings, rejoice in all the good 
it has been instrumental in effecting, and feel a common 
obUgation to render ardent thanksgiving to Him who is its 
Glorious Author. But as a distinct religious denomination, 
enjoying a system of rational freedom, in connexion with 
the sound doctrines, the scriptural ordinances, and the re- 
freshing means of Methodism, we have cause for special 
gratitude. It is therefore the object of this volume to call 
to mind the obligations arising both from Methodism in 
general, as a great revival of primitive Christianity, and 
from that modification of its polity which distinguishes our 
own denomination. 

When in the possession of privileges which have cost us 
neither suffering nor saxjrifice to obtain, we are in danger of 
lightly appreciating them, of overlooking the loss we should 
sustain were they to be withdrawn, and the different state 
of society which would have characterized this age, had those 
privileges never been conferred. It is indeed impossible 
fully to estimate the advantages which the interests of reli- 
gion and human weal have derived and will yet derive from 
the change which Methodism has given to the state of society 
since the middle of the eighteenth century. Their extent 
has no limit but the circumference of the globe, and their 
duration will descend to the latest generations of mankind. 
An eminent divine of the present age has given to Method- 
ism the laudatory designation of " Chistianity in earnest.'' 
A designation truly characteristic, and expressive of the 
enlightened judgement and candour of its author. Method- 
ism is emphatically " Chi-istianUy in earnest,'" especially as 
it appears in its early history. In its doctrines and ordi- 
nances, in its animus and character, it is Christianity. In 
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its agencies, operations, and aims, it is earnest. Looking 
at the divinity of its origin, the vastness of its influence, 
and the extent of its success, we are constrained to exclaim, 
" What hath God wrought !" " The Lord hatJi done great 
things for us, whereof we are glad." 

Methodism is the name for one of those great movements 
which God has in different periods called forth to arouse a 
slumbering church ; to enlighten and evangelize the masses 
of mankind. In some of its features it resembles other 
great movements which preceded it; but in its special 
characteristics it differs from them all. It partakes of the 
nature of both a revival of and a reformation of religion ; 
but more of the former than the latter. It is rather truth 
vitalized and diffused, than en^or exploded. It affects not 
to reform existing creeds, but to save men's souls and reform 
their lives. Preceding dispensations of Providence had 
prepared the way for its peculiar mission — the propagation 
of vital godliness. The bulwarks of spiritual Babylon had 
been demohshed, and the church purged of many monstrous 
and soul-destroying delusions ; but the precious truths 
which had been thus exhumed from loathsome masses of 
corruption, and were then embodied in the Formularies of 
the respective Christian denominations, lay dormant and 
inert, and greatly required vitalizing power, practical de- 
velopment, and active diffusion. Such results could flow 
only from a revival of heartfelt, saving, religion ; and this 
God accomplished, chiefly through the instrumentality of 
Methodism. As the cause is acknowledged to be of God, 
and its success less indebted to human contrivance, perhaps, 
than any other modem recension of Christianity, we can 
speak of its excellencies without the charge of carnal boast- 
ing, and compare it with other religious movements without 
invidious detraction. We pronounce it, then, to the honour 
of God, the most remarkable and extensive revival of reUgion 
since the apostles' days. 

The Reformation in Germany, under Luther, was in many 
respects a great and blessed work. But the labours of Lu- 
ther, in accordance with his intrepid and energetic gerd.\i&> 
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and in adaptation to the state of society in which he lived, 
consisted more of arduous and protracted conflicts against 
error, against decrees of councils and papal authority, than 
in the diffusion of experimental religion ; and yet, amid 
storms of controversy and political commotion, the prolific 
seed of divine truth germinated and brought forth fruit unto 
salvation in many hearts. The glories, however, of the 
Lutheran Keformation were defaced by the dogma of con- 
substantiation, and other relics of Popery ; and Christianity, 
though freed from Roman usurpation, was left enfeebled 
and degraded by its subordination to secular jurisdiction. 
The Reformation in England threw off the Papal yoke, 
emancipated the human mind from degrading superstitions, 
restored the precious gem of saving truth to the church, sent 
forth free the word of life to the masses in their vernacular 
tongue, and presented a noble array of martyrs who sealed 
the truth with their blood ; yet that reformation was but 
partial and imperfect. From its commencement it was 
impeded by poHtical influence and worldly interests ; and, 
at its termination, left the church weak from her dependence 
upon a secular arm, and degraded by her subjection to earthly 
authority. The Presbyterian Reformation in Scotland, was 
a further advance in the cause of reUgious freedom ; but the 
adoption of Augustinian decrees and predestination, as an 
essential part of the reformed religion, was a drag upon the 
chariot of the gospel, so that it " drave heavily," and ran 
but a narrow course ; while the legal provision for the 
ministry proved a bait to cupidity and a cause of heartless 
formalism ; and the concessions made to secular jurisdiction 
transferred the sceptre of Immanuel to earthly potentates, 
who used it as an iron rod to rule the church in subserviency 
to the State. The imperfection of this reformation is suffi- 
ciently evinced and acknowledged by the fact, that a recent 
revival of vital religion induced such clear views of truth 
and duty that the church could no longer endure her bond- 
age to a secular authority, but at the expense of all her 
ample revenues, nobly asserted her freedom, and thus ad- 
vanced another important step in the march of true reform, 
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The Reformation under the noble band of Puritan divines, 
led the Church another step in the right direction. Its 
heroes were men of giant intellect, indomitable energy, and 
profound learning — ornaments to our common nature, and 
an extensive blessing to mankind ; while their writings 
defended the church against the shafts of infidelity and 
Popery, they fed the dying lamp of piety with the oil of the 
sanctuary; their self-denial exemplified the disinterested and 
unearthly genius of reUgion, and their church polity left the 
gospel as it ought to be, free from subjection to the dictum 
of the princes of this world. Yet the adoption of the Cal- 
vinian or Augustinian theology repressed, in some degree, 
the expansive spirit of Christianity, and checked its glowing 
fires. The neglect too of the conneodonal principle hindered 
the unity and energy of its action ; and the absence of a lay 
ministry prevented its aggressive movements and rapid 
diffusion. In the defective systems therefore adopted by 
Christian churches, but more especially in the supineness, 
impiety, and profligacy which prevailed through the British 
nation, there was an urgent necessity for a further reform- 
ation and a more extensive revival of true religion. 

Indeed, never was a revival of pure, experimental, and 
active Christianity more necessary in our country than in 
the a^e when Methodism dates its origin. The nation then 
sustained it is true, a high celebrity for its military prowess, 
for philosophy, poetry, and polite literature. The victorious 
arms of Marlborough had increased its martial laurels ; the 
discoveries of Newton had given it the palm in natural sci- 
ence ; the profound analysis of mind by Locke had placed 
it foremost in mental philosophy ; the flowing numbers of 
Pope, and Thomson, sustained its reputation for poetry ; 
and the productions of Addison, Steele, Johnson, and others, 
gave it an exalted literary reputation. But the religious 
aspect of the country presented a gloomy contrast. While 
literature flourished, Christianity drooped and languished. 
The manly piety and stem integrity of the martyr-age had 
decayed ; the holy fires which burned in the puritanic fk- 
thers had become almost extinct ; the restoratioxL q£ \Jftfc 

b5 
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Stuarts had brought in a flood of licentiousness ; the infidel 
philosophy of a neighbouring nation was being imported ; 
the works of Hobbes, Rochester, and BoUngbroke were 
corrupting the principles of the higher and middle classes ; 
while those in the humbler walks of life were uneducated and 
profligate. In fact, irreUgion, vice, and depravity of man; 
ners were rampant through the community. The professing 
church presented no effectual barrier to this rising tide of 
immorality, and made but a feeble struggle to effect a re- 
formation in the principles and habits which obtained, but 
had rather extensively imbibed the infldel spirit of the age, 
and become lax m her discipline, corrupt in her doctrines, 
and immoral in her character. In the EstabHshment, 
there was orthodoxy in the articles, homilies and liturgy, 
but formalism and antichristian heresy in the pulpit. 
There were indeed instances of profound learning and 
exalted talent, but where they existed they were often so 
equivocally employed as at one and the same time to be 
defending the evidences of religion, and undermining its 
experimental doctrines ; resisting the arrogant claims of 
Popery, yet re-building the Arian hypothesis ; maintaining 
the Athanasian creed, and asserting Pelagian errors. But 
the clei^ in general were as indifferent to reUgion, as they 
were incompetent to teach it, and not a few were grossly 
immoral. While the doctrines of the Reformation were 
thus disowned and dishonoured in the Establishment, the 
Nonconformist churches had become in numerous instances 
corrupt in principle and degenerate in character. In many, 
predestinarian decrees had engendered Antinomianism ; 
and in others, the tenets of Arius and Socinus had displaced 
the saving doctrines of the cross. 

When the Church had thus concealed her light, no won- 
der that the land was in darkness, and the people were 
•destroyed for lack of knowledge. Theology thus impotent 
«nd truth thus caricatured, could exert but a feeble influ- 
ence, and hence infidelity triumphed and profligacy and vice 
abounded. Many honourable exceptions there were, indeed, 
as we see in the character of Watts, Doddridge, Seeker, 
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Leighton, Berridge, Adams, Venn, Romaine, Guyse, Hur- 
rian, and other pious contemporaries, who like the weeping 
prophet of Judea, sighed over the broken walls of the church, 
and laboured for the restoration of truth and holiness ; but 
their own testimony abundantly confirms the gloomy re* 
presentation we have given. 

The amiable Archbishop Leighton describes the Church 
in his day, as "a fair carcass without a spirit ;" and Burnet, 
in 1713, complains that "the clergy had less authority, and 
were under more contempt, than those of any church in 
Europe ; for they were much the most remiss in their la- 
bours, and the least severe in their Uves." ' He aflBrms that 
" the greater part of those who come to be ordained are 
ignorant to a degree not to be apprehended by those who 
are not obliged to know it. The easiest part of knowledge 
is that to which they are the greatest strangers : I mean 
the plainest part of the scriptures, which they say in excuse 
for their ignorance, that their tutors in the Universities 
never mention the reading of to them ; so that they can give 
no account, or at least a very imperfect one, of the contents 
even of the gospels. Those who have read some few books, 
yet never seem to have read the scriptures. Mady cannot 
give a tolerable account even of the Catechism itself, how 
short and plain soever. They cry and think it a sad disgrace 
to be denied orders ; though the ignorance of some is such, 
that in a well regulated state of things, they would appear 
not knowing enough to be admitted to the holy sacrament 
This does often tear my heart. The case is not much better 
with many, who, having got into orders, come for institution, 
and cannot make it appear that they have read the scrip- 
tures, or any one good book since they were ordained." 
Archbishop Seeker, in 1738, thus describes the state of 
religion : " In this we cannot be mistaken, that an open 
and professed disregard to religion is become, through a 
a variety of unhappy causes, the distinguishing character of 
the present age ; that this evil is grown to a great height in 
the metropolis of the nation ; is daily spreading through 
every part of it ; and, bad in itself as any caa be, must oi 
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necessity bring in all others after it. Indeed it hath 
already brought in such dissoluteness and contempt of 
principle in the higher part of the world, and such profli- 
gateness, intemperance, and fearlessness in committing 
crimes, in the lower, as must if this torrent of impiety stop 
not become absolutely fatal." 

Dr. John Guyse, referring to the anti-evangelical senti- 
ments which were propagated amongst dissenters of that 
day, (1729) observes: " The present modish turn of religion 
looks as if we began to think we have no need of a Mediator ; 
but that all our concerns were managed with God as an ab- 
solute God. The religion of nature makes up the darling 
topics of our age ; and the religion of Jesus is valued only 
for the sake of that, and only so far as it carries on the light 
of nature, and is a bare improvement of that kind of light. 
All that is instructively Christian, or that is peculiar to 
Christ, — every thing concerning him that has not its ap- 
parent foundation in natural light, or that goes beyond its 
principles, is waived, and banished, and despised ; and even 
moral duties themselves, which are essential to the very 
being of Christianity, are usually harrangued upon without 
any evangelical turn or reference to Christ, as fruits of 
righteousness to the praise and glory of God by him : they 
are placed in the room of Christ, are set up independent of 
him, and are urged upon principles, and with views ineffect- 
ual to secure their practice, and more suited to the senti- 
ments and temper of a heathen than of those that take the 
whole of their religion from Christ. What a melancholy 
symptom, what a threatening omen is this ! Do we not 
already feel its dismal effects in the growth of infidelity, in 
the rare instances of conversion-work, and in the cold, low, 
and withering state of religion, among the professors of it, 
beyond what has been known in some former days ?" 

Dr. Watts, in the preface to his " Humble attempt to 
revive Religion," (in 1731) laments " the decay of vital re- 
ligion in the hearts and lives of men ; and the little success 
which the ministrations of the gospel have had of late for 
the conversion of sinners ;" and this complaint, he says, is 
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made not only by Protestant Dissenters, but ** is a general 
matter of mournful observation of all that lay the cause of 
God to heart." 

Such then is the mournful testimony of devout and pious 
men, in describing the state of religion in their ovni day ; 
and if necessary, many testimonies of like character and 
authority might be adduced. The state of things cannot 
be more graphically set forth in a few words than in the 
language of an able and impartial writer in the North 
British Beview, of August, 1847: "Never has a century 
risen on Christian England so void of soul and faith as that 
which opened with Queen Anne, and which reached its misty 
noon beneath the second George — a dewless night succeeded 
by a sunless dawn. There was no freshness in the past, 
and no promise in the future. The memory of Baxter and 
Usher possessed no spell, and calls for revival or reform 
fdl dead on the echo. Confessions of sin, and national 
covenants, and all projects towards a public and visible ac- 
knowledgement of the Most High were voted obsolete, and, 
in the golden dreams of Westminster, worthies only lived 
in Hudibras. The Puritans were buried, and the Method- 
ists were not bom The reign of buiFoonery was past, 

but the reign of faith and earnestness had not commenced. 
During the first forty years of that century, the eye that 
seeks for spiritual life can hardly find it ; least of all that 
hopeful and diffiisive life which is the harbinger of more." 
Bishop Butler observes, " It was taken for granted that 
Christianity was not so much as a subject for enquiry, but 
was at length discovered to be fictitious. And men treated 
it as if this were an agreed point among all people of dis- 
cernment." 

Had not the providence of God interposed at this crisis, 
the darkness must have deepened, the depravity gathered 
strength, and the state and character of the nation have 
degenerated to the worst degree ; causing it to assume, long 
ere this, a mixed complexion of heathenism, infidelity, and 
profligacy, such as is revolting to contemplate. Events of 
a subsequent date would have aggravated existing evils^ and 
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given force and activity to the most malignant and perni- 
cious influences. The principles and example of the French 
nation ; the infidel metaphysics of Hume, and the atheistic 
philosophy of Miraheau, Diderot, &c. ; the insidious scepti- 
cism of Gibbon, couched in elegant diction, and blended 
with an attractive theme ; the profane wit of Voltaire, and 
the coarse ribaldry of Paine ; the semi-deism of Priestley, 
with that of Belsham and Lindsay, and their co-adjutors of 
the low Socinian school ; the numerous equivocal lecturers 
on scientific subjects, investing nature with self-acting and 
independent powers, to the exclusion of God's presiding and 
active agency ; and the multitudinous sceptical publications, 
some elaborate, and others Hght and ephemeral, which since 
that day have continued to swarm from the press, would 
doubtiess, without the counteracting agency of a powerful 
revival of experimental and prsictical reHgion — without 
such a revival as that exhibited in Methodism — have com- 
bined to corrupt the principles, and deprave the character 
of the nation, until the measure of its iniquity was full — 
to the very brim, and the land had become reprobate — 
blighted and accursed by its own enormities, and scathed 
and rejected of God. This awful doom, however, was averted, 
and that revival of religion denominated Methodism was 
the principal, though not the only, means at once of saving 
the country from so great a calamity, and of introducing the 
brightest era in British history. 

As the great work was of God, so the agents thereof were 
chosen and qualified by himself ; and never were men more 
eminently adapted for their sacred calling. If the indomit- 
able courage of Luther, the fiery fervour of Knox, the calm 
and uncompromising temper of Latimer and Ridley, the 
high-minded and unearthly genius of the Puritans, qualified 
them for sustaining their noble testimony to the truth, 
honouring it by the lustre of their example, and carrying 
forth its struggles to a triumphant issue ; so the profound 
convictions, the cheerful piety, the fearless courage, the 
effective eloquence, the glowing fervours, the disinterested 
benevolence, and the restiess activity of the Wesleys and 
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Whitfield wonderfully fitted them for that mighty move- 
ment which aroused both the church and the world in the 
eighteenth century, the vibrations of which are still felt in 
our own country, and have extended their momenti^m to 
the most distant parts of the world. 

John Wesley was bom in the year 1703, at Epworth, of 
which parish his father was rector. When six years old 
John was marvellously rescued from the devouring flames, 
through the top window of his father's dwelling, jus* at the 
instant when the roof fell in and would have buried him in 
the burning ruins. He was thus emphatically a " brand 
plucked from the fire" — providentially rescued that he might 
become a burning and shining light in the church of God. 
From their earliest years, as Watson observes, " the Wesleys 
had an example in the father, of all that could render a 
clergyman respectable and influential ; and in the mother 
there was a sanctified wisdom, a masculine understanding, 
and an acquired knowledge, which they regarded with just 
deference after they became men and scholars." As the 
result of pious training and especially as conducted by the 
assiduous care of the mother, early religious impressions 
were produced on the minds of the children, and John be- 
came so decidedly serious, that at eight years of age he 
received the sacrament at the hands of his father. In 1714 
he was placed at the Charter House, where he was noticed 
for his diligence and progress in learning ; and at seventeen 
he was elected to Christ's College, where, it is said, he pursued 
his studies with great advantage. At the age of twenty-one, 
he appeared as Dr. Badcock has observed, "the very sensible 
and acute collegian ; a young fellow of the finest classical 
taste, of the most liberal and manly sentiments." About 
two years after this he was aroused from the carelessness 
into which he had relapsed, and began to entertain serious 
thoughts of taking Deacon's orders. The works he now 
read with a view to promote his personal piety and fit him 
for the solemn work of the ministry, were The Christian s 
Pattern by Thomas a Kempis, and Bishop Taylor's Holy 
liiving and Dying ; and he sought the same object by corre- 
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spondence with his mother ; but though his desires and efforts 
were sincere, yet misty, defective, and erroneous views of the 
plan of salvation, detained him long at the foot of Sinai and 
kept him in spiritual bondage. 

In the year 1725 he was ordained Deacon; in the follow- 
ing year was elected Fellow of Lincoln College ; and when 
twenty-three, received the degree of Master of Arts. At 
College he united with his brother Charles and two othel- 
serious young men in a meeting held two or three evenings 
each week for reading the Greek Testament ; and shortly 
after the number was increased by the accession of Mr. 
James Hervey, Mr. G. Whitfield, and others. Religion was 
the subject of their anxious inquiry, and doing good the 
object of their lives. They visited the prisoners to afford 
them religious instruction, they entered the chambers of 
affliction to impart consolation to the suffering and the 
dying, they sought out the poor and administered to their 
relief. Their strictness of living, their separation from pro- 
fane persons and practices, and their conscientious regard to 
the duties of religion incurred the displeasure of the scoffing 
worldling, and brought upon them the epithet, Methodists — 
subsequently the established cognomen of the powerful com- 
munities which have sprung from their labours. 

The Wesleys were still strangers to the joys of pardon, 
and though circumspect in life, ascetic in mortifications, 
and rigorous in formal observances, knew not the simple 
faith which unites the soul to the atonement, and yields the 
peace which passeth understanding. No spiritual guide 
was found within the cloistered walls of Oxford, and the 
ponderous folios of theology failed to open the interior eye 
of their minds to the light of salvation. It was in this state 
of dim obscurity, and perplexing anxiety, joined with up- 
right-purpose and godly sincerity, that they embarked as 
missionaries to America ; but in two years, returned without 
either realizing the great object of their mission or obtaining 
that sense of pardoning love which is the grand spring of 
acceptable obedience to God. The dangers of a storm had 
however quickened their apprehensions, and the contrast 
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presented in the calmness and joyons confidence of some 
pious Moravians had more deeply revealed their own defect- 
ive rdigion. "I went to America to convert the Indians," 
says John ; " but O, who shall convert me ? Who is he 
that shall deliver me from this evil heart of unbelief ? I 
have a fair summer religion ; I can talk well, nay, and be- 
lieve, myself, while no danger is present; but let death 
look me in the face, and my spirit is troubled ; nor can I 
say, to die is gain." 

On the 7th of February, 1738, Mr. Wesley met Peter 
Bohler, a minister of the Moravian church ; and this he notes 
as a day much to be remembered, because the interview and 
the subsequent conversations he had with that pious man 
led him to clearer views of the nature of justifying faith — 
" the sinner's short way of coming to God." The instruc- 
tions of Bohler were afterwards confirmed and illustrated, as 
Wesley observes, " by the concurring evidence of several 
living witnesses who testified that God had so wrought in 
themselves, giving them in a moment such a faith in the 
blood of his Son as translated them out of darkness into 
light, and from sin and fear into holiness and happiness. 
Here ended my disputing. I could now only cry out, * Lord 
help thou my unbelief.'" 

In this state of mind he continued till May 24th, 1738, 
when he entered into the joyful liberty of the sons of God, 
and he describes his state in the following words : " I think 
it was about five this morning, that I opened my Testament 
on those words, ' there ace giveh unto us exceeding great 
and precious promises, that by these ye might be partakers 
of the Divine nature.' (2 Peter, i. 4.) Just as I went out I 
opened it again on these words, ' Thou art not far from the 
kingdom of God.' In the afternoon I was asked to go to 
St Paul's. The anthem was, ' Out of the deep have I called 
unto thee, Lord : Lord, hear my voice. O let thine ears 
consider well the voice of my complaint. If thou Lord wilt 
be extreme to mark what is done amiss, O Lord, who may 
abide it ? But there is mercy with thee : therefore thou 
shalt be feared. O Israel trust in the Lord, for with thft 
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Lord there is mercy, and with him is plenteous redemption. 
And he shall redeem Israel from all his sins.' 

" In the evening I went, very unwillingly, to a society in 
Aldersgate-street, where one was reading Luther's preface 
to the Epistle to the Eomans. About a quarter before nine, 
while he was describing the change which God works in the 
heart through faith in Christ, I felt my heart strangely 
warmed. I felt I did trust in Christ, Christ alone for sal- 
vation ; and an assurance was given me that he had taken 
away my sins, even mine, and saved me from the * law of sin 
and death.' I began to pray with all my might, for those 
who had in a more especial manner despitefully used me, 
and persecuted me. I then testified openly to all there, 
what I now first felt in my heart. But it was not long be- 
fore the enemy suggested * This cannot be faith, for where 
is thy jo}\?' Then was I taught that peace and victory over 
sin are essential to faith in the Captain of our Salvation ; 
but that as to transports of joy, that they usually attended 
the beginning of it, especially in those who have mourned 
deeply, Grod sometimes giveth, sometimes withholdeth them, 
according to the counsel of his own will. 

Thus John Wesley received the spirit of adoption, and went 
on his way rejoicing; and he glorified the God of his salvation 
by proclaiming to others the great things which God had 
done for him. Henceforth it was his meat and drink to do the 
will of God — the sole object of his long and illustrious life 
to testify the gospel of the grace of God, and to bring men 
to participate in the blessedness he enjoyed. To this end he 
performed incredible labours, cheerfully endured all kinds 
of reproach and persecution, made the noblest sacrifices, and 
exercised the most bountiful liberaUty. As an able and 
candid writer in the North British Review remarks : " To a 
degree scarcely parallelled, his strong instincts — the love 
of worldly distinction, the love of money, and the love of 
ease were annihilated. The answer which he gave to his 
brother, when refusing to vindicate himself from a i\ews- 
paper calumny, * Brother, when I devoted to God, my ease, 
my time, my Hfe, did I except my reputation ?' was no casual 
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sally, but the system of his conduct. From the moment 
that the Fellow of Lincoln went out into the highways and 
hedges, and commenced itinerant preacher, he bid farewell 
to earthly fame. And perhaps no Englishman, since the 
days of Bernard Gilpin has given so much away. When 
his income was thirty pounds a year, he lived on twenty- 
eight, and saved two for charity. Next year he had sixty 
pounds, and still living on twenty-eight, he had thirty-two 
to spend. A fourth year raised his income to one hundred 
and twenty pounds, and steadfast to his plan the poor got 
ninety-two. In the year 1776, the accountant-general sent 
him a copy of the excise order for a return of plate ; * Rev. 
Sir, — As the commissioners cannot doubt but you have 
plate, for which you have hitherto neglected to make an 
entry,* &c. ; to which he wrote this memorable answer; * Sir, 
— I have two silver tea-spoons at London, and two at Bristol. 
This is all the plate which I have at present ; and I shall 
not buy any more while so many around me want bread. I 
am. Sir, your humble servant, John Wesley.* And it is 
calculated that he must have given more than twenty thou- 
sand pounds away ; all his property when he died consisted 
of his clothes, his books, and a carriage. Perhaps like a 
ball burnished by motion, his, perpetual activity helped to 
keep him thus brightly clear from worldly pelf; and when 
we remember its great pervading motive, there is something 
sublime in this good man's industry. Easing every morn- 
ing at four, travelling every year upwards of four thousand 
miles, and preaching nearly a thousand sermons, exhorting 
societies, editing books, writing all sorts of letters, and giving 
audience to all sorts of people, the ostensible president of 
Methodism, and pastor of all Methodists, and amidst his 
ceaseless toil betraying no more bustle than a planet in its 
course, he was a noble specimen of that fervent diligence, 
which, launched on its orbit by a holy and joyful impulse, 
has ever afterwards the peace of God to light on its way. 
Nor should we forget his praiseworthy efforts to diffiise a 
Christianized philosophy, and propagate useful knowledge 
among religious people. In the progress of research most 
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of his compilations may have lost their value ; but the motive 
was enlightened, and the effort to exemplify his own idea 
was characteristic of the well-informed and energetic man." 
His own works extend to fourteen large octavo volumes, and 
he abridged, revised, and printed no fewer than one hundred 
and seventeen distinct publications. He lived to the ad- 
vanced age of eighty-eight years, and a cool observer, Alex- 
ander Knox, who met him towards the close of life, records, 
** so fine an old man I never saw. The happiness of his 
mind beamed forth in his countenance. Every look showed 
how fully he enjoyed * the gay remembrance of a life well 
spent ;' and wherever he went, he diffused a portion of his 
own felicity. Easy and affable in his demeanour, he accom- 
modated himself to every sort of company, and showed how 
happily the most finished courtesy may be blended with 
the most perfect piety. In his conversation we might be 
at a loss whether to admire most, his fine classical taste, his 
extensive knowledge of men and things, or his overflow- 
ing goodness of heart. While the grave and serious were 
charmed with his wisdom, his sportive sallies of innocent 
mirth delighted even the young and thoughtless ; and both 
saw in his uninterrupted cheerfulness, the excellency of true 
religion." 

About the same time that John Wesley was introduced 
into the glorious liberty of the gospel, his brother Charles 
obtained the same blessing. Charles, Uke John, had long 
groped his misty way through doubts and fears, vainly striv- 
ing to work out a legal righteousness, and find a claim to 
the Divine favour in conscientious mortifications, and the 
observance of prescribed duties. His error lay not in the 
performance of those duties but in his dependence upon 
them, for that dependence fostered the very passions he was 
striving to subdue, perpetuated the chains he was strugghng 
to break, and obscured his view of that Saviour he was long- 
ing to find. But sincerity cannot be unobseiTcd, nor pass 
unrewarded, by that God who readeth the heart ; and he 
who sent Annanias to the blind and weeping Saul of Tarsus, 
sont a messenger of truth and peace to the striving and 
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anxious Charles Wesley. During his sickness, at Oxford, 
Peter Bohler visited him, and proclaimed the same truths 
which had led John to the knowledge of salvation. Bohler 
found him resting his hope of salvation upon " his hest 
endeavours," and when this enlightened teacher significantly 
shook his head to intimate that such a hope was based upon 
a sandy foundation, " the Pharisee within" gave indications 
of dissent and dissatisfaction. After his recovery Charles 
repaired to London, where Bohler again visited him, and 
urged upon him the scriptural doctrine of justification by 
faith alone in the atonement of Christ. The result of this 
interview was, a deeper conviction of the insufficiency of his 
own righteousness, a breaking down of his pharisaical pride, 
and the engendering of a wiUingness to receive Christ on 
the humbUng condition of simple faith in his death. This 
feeling soon ripened into intense earnestness, accompanied 
by a constant use of appropriate means, the reading of the 
Holy Scriptures and prayer. Luther on the Galatians, the 
work which had been so signally blessed to his brother, was 
a means of leading him to clearer views of the plan of sal- 
vation. On reading the preface of this work he writes : — 

" I marvelled that we were so soon and entirely removed 
from him that called us into the grace of Christ, unto an- 
other gospel. Who would believe that our church had been 
founded on this important article of justification by faith 
alone ? I am astonished that I should ever think this a 
new doctrine ; especially while our articles and homilies 
stand unrepealed, and the key of knowledge is not yet taken 
away. From this time I endeavoured to ground as many 
of our friends as came to see me in this fundamental truth, 
- — salvation by faith alone ; not an idle, dead faith, but a 
faith which works by love, and is incessantly productive of 
all good works and all holiness." 

The following extract from Dr. Whitehead is too import- 
ant to be omitted ; " On Whit-sunday, May 21st, he awoke 
in hope and expectation of soon obtaining the object of his 
wishes, the knowledge of God reconciled in Christ Jesusi 
At nine o'clock his brother and some friends came to Ivvov 

c5 
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and sung a hymn suited to the day. When they left him, 
he betook himself to prayer. Soon afterwards a person 
came and said, in a very solemn manner, * Believe in the 
name of Jesus of Nazareth, and thou shalt be healed of all 
thine infirmities.' The words went through his heart, and 
animated him with confidence. He looked into the scriptures 
and read, * Now, Lord, what is my hope ? Truly my hope 
is even in thee.' He then cast his eye on these words, * He 
hath put a new song into my mouth, even thanksgiving unto 
our Grod ; many shall see it and fear, and put their trust 
in the Lord.' Afterwards he opened upon Isaiah xl. 1 : 
* Comfort ye. Comfort ye, my people, saith your God ; speak 
ye comfortably to Jerusalem, and cry unto her that her 
warfare is accomplished, that her iniquity is pardoned, for 
she hath received of the Lord's hand double for all her sins.' 
In reading these passages of scripture, he was enabled to 
view Christ as set forth to be a propitiation for his sins, 
through faith in his blood ; and he received that peace and 
rest in God which he had so earnestly sought. 

"The next day he greatly rejoiced in reading the one 
hundred and seventh Psalm, so nobly descriptive, he ob- 
serves, of what God had done for his soul. He had a very 
humbHng view of his own weakness ; but was enabled to 
contemplate Christ in his power to save to the uttermost all 
those who come unto God by him." The physical strength 
and mental activity of Charles Wesley were not equal to 
those of his brother, yet his labours as a preacher rendered 
important service to the cause of Methodism, especially in 
its earlier history, and his fine poetical compositions have 
fed the flame of piety with the purest oil of the sanctuary 
and furnished songs for every emotion of the mind and for 
every occasion of religious worship. 

There is another honoured name demands notice here, as 
the early companion of the Wesleys in their zealous labours, 
and as an important instrument in promoting the great re- 
vival of religion which distinguished the eighteenth century. 
The name of Whitfield will be at once anticipated. He was 
the son of a Gloucester publican, and bom in the year 1714, 
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At college Mr. Wesley was his tutor, and both were members 
together of that little, pious, and philanthropic band of bro- 
therhood, which obtained, as an opprobium, the title of 
Methodist ; and both passed through a similar process of 
doubt, perplexity, and ascetic mortification in their attempts 
to find the pearl of great price — the peace of God. Though 
ten years younger than his tutor, he was the first to obtain 
the grace that bringeth salvation. While pursuing a course 
of self-righteous fanaticism he was seized with an alarming 
illness. It sent him to the scriptures, and like the monk 
of Erfurt while perusing his Greek Testament with earnest 
yearning and wrestling prayer, the " open secret" flashed 
upon his mind. He beheld the perfect elB&cacy of the Ke- 
deemer s blood ; and believing in hinj for a present salvation, 
was transported with joy unspeakable and full of glory. 
Thenceforth his affections flowed a powerful current of gra- 
titude and love, towards the great author of his salvation, 
and his life of active obedience, and quenchless zeal gave a 
convincing and a brilliant evidence that he had not believed 
in vain. 

He was ordained by the Bishop of Gloucester, and the 
solemn impressions of his mind on that occasion, and the 
holy ardours which filled his consecrated bosom, are forcibly 
expressed in a letter which he wrote to a friend : — " Whether 
I shall ever have the honour of styling myself the prisoner 
of the Lord ! I know not ; but, indeed, my dear friend, I 
can call heaven and earth to witness that when the Bishop 
laid his hand upon me, I gave myself up to be a martyr for 
him who hung upon the cross for me. Known unto him are 
all future events and contingencies. I have thrown myself 
blindfold, and I trust without reserve, into his Almighty 
hands ; only I would have you to observe, that till you hear 
of my dying for or in my work, you will not be apprized of 
all the preferment that is expected by George Whitfield." 
Noble spirit ! exalted sentiments ! What unearthly motives, 
hopes, and principles, absorbed his sanctified mind ! The 
love of a martyr, the zeal of a seraph glowed in his heart, 
and the eloquence of an angel dropped from his ton^e. Itl 
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this spirit he commenced itinerant, and when the largest 
churches could not contain the multitudes who thronged to 
hear, he betook himself to the obsolete practice of open- 
air preaching, and there addressed listening thousands, on 
the great theme of salvation. But these apostolic labours 
were an offence against church order and the stiff formality 
which fetters the free spirit of the gospel. They therefore 
could not be tolerated by the hierarchy of the age, and in 
1739, four years after Whitfield had taken the fields for his 
amphitheatre, he was excluded the church. 

But exclusion from pent walls, opened for him the wide i 
door of the universe, and gave him boundless scope among 
the millions of our race, and ready access to the neglected and 
forgotten of mankind. " He traversed England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, for four and thirty years, and crossed the Atlantic 
thirteen times, proclaiming the love of God, and his great gift 
to man. A bright and exulting view of the atonement's suffi- 
ciency was his theology, delight in God and rejoicing in Christ 
Jesus were his piety ; and a compassionate solicitude for the 
souls of men, often rising to a fearful agony, was his ruling 
passion ; and strong in the oneness of his aim, and the in- 
tensity of his feelings he soon burst the regular bounds, and 
began to preach on commons and village greens, and even to 
the rabble at London fairs. He was the prince of English 
preachers. Many have surpassed him as sermon makers, 
but none have approached him as a pulpit orator. Many 
have outshone him in the clearness of their logic, the gran- 
deur of their conceptions, and the sparkling beauty of single 
sentences ; but in the power of darting the gospel direct into 
the conscience, he eclipsed them all. With a full and beam- 
ing countenance, and the frank and easy port which the 
English people love — for it is the symbol of honest purpose 
and friendly assurance — he combined a voice of rich com- 
pass, which could equally thrill over Moorfields in musical 
thunder, or whisper its terrible secret in every private ear : 
and to this gainly aspect and tuneful voice he added a most 
expressive and eloquent action. But the glory of Whit- 
field's preaching was its heart-kindled and heart-melting 
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gospel. But for this, all his bold strokes and brilliant sur- 
prises might have been no better than the rhetorical triumphs 
of Kirwan and other pulpit dramatists. He was an orator 
but he only sought to be an evangelist. . Like a volcano where 
gold and gems may be darted forth as well as common things, 
but where gold and molten granite flow all alike in fiery 
fusion, bright thoughts and splendid images might be pro- 
jected from his flaming pulpit, but all were merged in the 
stream which bore along the gospel and himself in blended 
fervour. Indeed so*simple was his nature, that glory to God 
and good- will to man having filled it, there was room for little 
more. Having no church to found, no family to enrich, and 
no memory to immortalize, he was the mere ambassador of 
God ; and inspired with the genial piteous spirit of his em- 
bassy — so full of heaven reconciled and humanity restored 
— he soon himself became a living gospel. Radiant with 
its benignity, and trembling with its tenderness, by a sort of 
spiritual induction, a vast audience would speedily be brought 
into a frame of mind — the transfusion of his own ; and the 
white furrows on their sooty faces told that Kingswood colliers 
were weeping, or the quivering of an ostrich plume bespoke its 
elegant wearer's deep emotion. And coming to his work di- 
rect from communion with his master, and in all the strength 
of accepted prayer, there was an elevation in his mien which 
often paralyzed hostility, and a self-possession which only 
made him amid uproar and fury, the more sublime. With 
an electric bolt he would bring the jester in his fool's-cap 
from his perch on the tree, or galvanize the brick-bat from 
the skulking miscreant's grasp, or sweep down in crouching 
submission and shame-faced silence the whole of Bartholo- 
mew fair ; whilst a revealing flash of sententious doctrine 
or verified scripture, would disclose to awe-struck hundreds 
the forgotten verities of another world, or the unsuspected 
arcana of their inner man. * I came to break your head, 
but through you, God has broken my heart,' was a sort of 
confession with which he was familiar ; and to see the deaf 
old gentlewoman, who used to utter imprecations at him as 
he passed along the street, clambering up the pulpit stairs 
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to catch bis angelic words, was a sort of spectacle which the 
triumphant gospel often witnessed in his day. And when 
it is known that his voice could be heard by twenty thou- 
sand and that ranging all the empire as well as America, he 
would often preach thrice on a working-day, and that he has 
received in one week as many as a thousand letters from 
persons awakened by his sermons ; if no estimate can be 
formed of the results of his ministry, some idea may be 
suggested of its vast extent and singular effectiveness."* 

Such were the master-spirits whom God raised up and so 
eminently qualified, with gifts natural and divine, for that ex- 
traordinary work to which they were called, and the blessed 
effects of which we enjoy at this day. Never were agents 
more adapted to arouse, enlighten, and evangelize a ba6k- 
sliding church, an ungrateful, licentious, apostate people. 
If Whitfield lacked system he had fire suflBicient to light up 
the nation into a blaze ; while John Wesley with less of the 
scathing lightning and alarming thunder in his eloquence, 
had a lucid precision in his teaching, an activity in his 
movements, and a dexterity in management, never equalled 
perhaps in the history of man. Both were equally faithful 
and heart-searching in their ministry, both abundant in evan- 
gehcal labours, energetic in character, and steady in their 
aim to glorify God. Charles Wesley, though from his phy- 
sical debility and tamer spirit, less adapted for leading the 
way in the great movement, yet was an excellent co-worker 
for a subordinate position ; while his admirable genius struck 
the poetic lyre, and embodied in soft and harmonious num- 
bers the spirit of the revival. 

Never were sanctified minds more fitted for co-operation ; 
the one was a complement to the other's deficiency, and their 
united qualities formed an agency of the most perfect com- 
bination. Thus one in object and heart and so adapted for 
conjoint usefulness, the Christian mind cannot but deplore 
that diversity of sentiment on some minor points should have 
led to a separation. Mr. Whitfield embraced the doctrine of 
absolute predestination, and Mr. John Wesley fearing its 

* North British Review for August, 1847. 
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tendency to produce Antinomianism, published a sermon 
against that doctrine, which gave offence to Mr. Whitfield, 
and led to separation and temporary estrangement. This 
took place in 1743, about five years after Mr. Wesley's con- 
version; but a reconciliation was effected in 1760, so that 
although their societies continued separate, they preached in * 
each other's chapels, and their hearts were cemented with 
true Christian affection. As an evidence of this, Whitfield 
added the following codicil to his will, — " I also leave a 
mourning-ring to my honoured and dear friends, and fellow 
labourers, the Revds. John and Charles Wesley, in token of 
my indissoluble union with them in heart and Christian 
affection, notwithstanding our difference in judgement on 
some particular points of doctrine." At the special request 
of Mr. Whitfield, Mr. Wesley preached his funeral sermon 
at the Tabernacle in Moorfields. 

The object of this volume is not to write a history of 
Methodism, and our limits will admit of no more than a 
cursory glance at the leading facts and features which mark 
its character and operations. " I believed, therefore have 
I spoken," says the Psalmist, and is quoted by the apostle 
Paul, because personal faith is an essential qualification for 
the proclamation of Divine truth, and a powerful incentive 
to the duty. When Mr. Wesley had believed unto salva- 
tion, and received the witness in himself, he could not be 
silent The love of Christ constrained him, and he laboured 
to persuade men to be reconciled to God. So long as the 
churches were opened to him he entered them and pro- 
claimed therein the fresh and savoury doctrines of a present 
salvation by faith. These salutary truths were, however, 
in direct antagonism with the cold and insipid theology of 
the day, and repulsive to the formal, pelagian, and antino- 
mian ministry of the age ; and the zealous preacher soon 
received from almost every quarter the prohibition, — " Sir, 
you must preach no more in this place." Repelled from the 
churches, he proclaimed the gospel in rooms ; " but finding 
they would not contain a tenth part of the people that were 
earnest to hear, " I determined," he says, '* to do the same 
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thing in England, which I had often done in a wanner ch- 
mate, namely, when the house would not contain the con- 
gregation, to preach in the open air. This I accordingly 
did, first at Bristol, where the society rooms were exceedingly 
small, and at Kingswood where we had no room at all ; 
afterwards in or near London. And I cannot say I have 
ever seen a more awful sight, than when on Rose-green, or 
the top of Hannam-mount, some thousands were cahnly 
joined together in solemn waiting upon God." 

This apostohc practice he continued through Hfe ; and 
through this means myriads heard the gospel who would 
have Hved and died in utter ignorance of Christ. In Bristol, 
Kingswood, Newcastle, Cornwall, and Moorfields, and from 
thence in hundreds of towns and villages in the various 
parts of the united kingdom, this evangelist and others of 
kindred spirit proclaimed the sinner's doom, the penitent's 
consolation, the believer's privilege, and multitudes heard 
to salvation. From the novelty of the practice, the gross 
ignorance and uncultivated habits of the lower classes, the 
hostility of ungodly ministers and magistrates, and the 
strangeness of evangelical truth to the ears of the people in 
general, these apostolical men often met with violent oppo- 
sition and persecution. Stones, putrid eggs, with other 
offensive and hurtful missiles flew from the crowd, and hired 
miscreants way-laid and beat the servants of God, while tiie 
gall of malice flowed copiously in bitter sarcasm and vile 
misrepresentation from many a pen. This might be ex- 
pected from the men of the world — the avowed enemies 
of truth and righteousness ; but milder treatment and a 
temper more becoming the gospel might have been justly 
expected from some of Mr. Wesley's polemical opponents. 
Ministers of Christ, of professedly evangeHcal sentiments, 
were surely bound by their sacred character and office to 
exhibit more of the meekness and gentleness of Christ than 
they frequently did in opposing a disinterested and labori. 
ous servant of God. Mr. Richard Hill, his brother, Row- 
land Hill, and Mr. Toplady were among his most virulent 
opponents. Referring to these. Dr. Southey observes — 
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*' Never were any writings more thoroughly saturated with 
the essential acid of Calvinism, than those of the predestin- 
arian champions. It would scarcely be credible, that three 
persons of good birth and education, and of unquestionable 
goodness and piety, should have carried on controversy in 
80 vile a manner, and with so detestable a spirit." The 
titles which some of these opponents affixed to their po- 
lemical works clearly indicate the malevolent temper in 
which they were written, as, " An old Fox tarred and fea- 
thered," " More work for John Wesley," " The Serpent 
and the Fox," " Pope John," &c. Toplady said that " As 
a reasoner Wesley was one of ihe most contemptible writers 
that ever set pen to paper;" that ** blunders and blasphemies 
were two ^cies of commodities in which Mr. Wesley had 
driven a large traffic ;" and that he believed him to be *' the 
most rancorous hater of the gospel-system that ever appeared 
in this island." We have cause to be thankful that in the 
present state of society, such abusive epithets can find no 
toleration, and are seldom resorted to by those who have 
any regard for their own character and station. 

Amid these storms of opposition and persecution, Mr. 
Wesley held on his way neither slackening his exertions 
nor changing his doctrine ; and it is gratifying to observe 
that while God was graciously owning his ministry, thei?e 
were here and there some choice spirits who hailed his 
labours, rejoiced in his success, and defended both him and 
the truths he proclaimed. The Eev. Mr. Grimshaw, of 
ELaworth in Yorkshire, was a friend and fellow labourer. 
The Rev. Vincent Perronet, Vicar of Shoreham in Kent, 
Dr. Coke, and the Rev. John Fletcher, Vicar of Madeley, 
were his special friends and helpers in the Lord. The latter 
blending angelic piety with exalted talent and a profound 
knowledge of theology, was a most successful defender of Mr. 
Wesley's doctrines against all his assailants. In his hands 
the dogmas of Antinomian theology, are cut to pieces, and 
the essential truths of vital and practical religion, are main- 
tained with a force and conclusiveness such as must carry 
the judgment of every candid and impartial reader. In the 
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meantime Mr. Wesley's hands were strengthened by a host 
of labourers who rose up as the spontaneous and unexpected 
result of his own ministry. Some of these were men of 
great natural talents, and several rose to eminent acquire- 
ments. Thomas Olivers, by trade a shoemaker, and prior 
to his conversion, greatly addicted to the lower vices, became 
distinguished for his religious attainments and his ability 
as a minister. He wrote several able works in defence of 
Mr. Wesley's theology, and was the author of several hymns 
which indicate both refinement of taste and strength of in- 
tellect. " Lo he comes with clouds descending," &c., and 
"The God of Abraham praise,*' &c., are his compositions. — 
Thomas Walsh, whose deep-toned piety and fervent zeal, 
were only equalled by his attainments in sacred learning. 
Though he died at the age of twenty-eight, Mr. Wesley states 
** if he was questioned concerning any Hebrew word in the 
Old, or any Greek word in the New Testament, he would 
tell after a little pause, not only how often the one or the 
other occurred in the Bible, but also what it meant in 
every place. Such a master of bibHcal knowledge I never 
saw before, and never expect to see again." — John Nelson, 
brought to God by hearing Mr. Wesley in Moorfields, was 
a man of vigorous intellect, manly piety, abundant labour, 
and thorough acquaintance with the Holy Scriptures. Dr. 
Clarke, Mr. Benson and others at a later period would have 
honoured any denomination by their attainments as scholars 
and their writings as divines. In fact, the ministers of the 
Methodist community in general, even in the days of Mr. 
Wesley, though destitute of the advantages of collegiate 
training, were far better qualified to preach the gospel, than 
the majority of those who had been brought up at Oxford or 
Cambridge, and such is the case at the present day. Speak- 
ing of his ministers in general Mr. Wesley remarks, " In 
one thing which they profess to know they are not ignorant 
men. I trust there is not one of them who is not able to go 
through such an examination, in substantial practical di- 
vinity, as few of our candidates for holy orders, even in the 
university (I speak it with sorrow, and shame, and in tender 
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love) are able to do." If, in general, not competent to con- 
strue the Greek poets, or demonstrate the theorems of Euclid, 
they were mighty in the scriptures, and wise to win souls ; 
they uttered tlie truths they believed and felt, they expounded 
doctrines in which tliey were made wise unto salvation, and 
they declared the counsel of God, though not with classic 
elegance, yet with English honesty and force, accompanied 
with that flow of melting tenderness and affection, such as 
experimental Christianity alone inspires. 

These devout and earnest ministers drank deeply into 
Mr. Wesley's spirit, and zealously threw their whole energies 
into the great work of spreading saving religion through the 
land. Some uniting the labours of preaching with an honest 
calling as tradesmen, and others surrendering tlieir business 
that they might be wholly devoted to the gospel. Like their 
devoted father in the gospel they were ready to encounter 
reproach, persecution, and death in seeking the salvation of 
men ; and while many were maltreated, some were pressed 
as seamen or soldiers, others were imprisoned ; and others 
like Thomas Walsh, fell into a premature grave, the result 
of the hardships they endured, and the wanton cruelty they » 
experienced in their arduous and seK-denying labours to save 
immortal souls. The word spoken by these humble but labo- 
rious men, was owned of God. It came to the heart with 
the demonstration of the Spirit and with power. Speedily 
thousands were awakened and converted. The hardest hearts 
were softened ; the most licentious and depraved were trans- 
formed into the brightest ornaments of truth and holiness. 
" The word of the Lord had free course and was glorified." 

In an original manuscript letter from Mr. Wesley which 
eome time ago fell into our hand, the venerable man exhorts 
one of his preachers to endeavour to push out his labours to 
several towns beyond the immediate sphere of his exertions, 
and concludes in his usual laconic style, with these words 
" say not you mU do jmt so much or so much, but do all you 
can for Ood'' There are two important sentiments couched 
in these words. One is that whatever a man does is to be 
" for God," with a view to do his will and promote his glory; 
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aiul the other is that a man is not to determine the amotint 
of labour he will perform, by his calculations as to how mnob 
may appear creditable to others, but by his ability— his 
whole physical and mental power, and his whole opporta* 
nities and means for usefulness, alone are to be the standard. 
— " He must doaUhe can for God." This was undoubtedly 
the motto of Mr. Wesley himself, and to a considerable ex- 
tent the motto abo of his devoted co-adjutors in the sacred 
work, and hence Methodism spread with amazing rapidity 
through England, and soon extended to Ireland, Scotland, 
and the chimnel islands. 

From Ireland in 1766 the cause spread to America, through 
the instrumentality of Philip Embury who emigrated to Now 
York. Here a society was formed, and the little church 
being strengthened by the emigration of other pious persons, 
the good work was extended to different parts of that im- 
mense continent ; and in the year 1769 two preachers, Messrs. 
Richard Boardman and Joseph Pilmoor were sent to labour 
in that important field. 

So early as the year 1760, the gracious influence of this 
revival extended to the West Indies, and through it the sable < 
slave was introduced into the liberty of the sons of God. 
The honoured instrument in this instance was no other than 
Nathaniel Gilbert, Esq., the speaker of the House of Assem- 
bly. This gentleman being in England for the recovery 
of his health, was induced to attend the ministry of Mr. 
Wesley, and through it was brought to the knowledge of the 
truth. Returning to Antigua full of the love of God, he 
began to teach both the Negro and the white man the way 
of salvation. His labours were blessed of God, and about 
two hundred persons were united in church fellowship. On 
the death of Mr. Gilbert, the coloured people were without 
the supervision and care of a minister or leader ; but two 
black women met the negroes, and got the people together 
every night for prayer and religious converse, until the pro- 
vidence of God sent them a spiritual guide and shepherd. 
John Baxter, a ship carpenter of the Royal Dock, at Chatham, 
was sent by Government to Antigua, and being a member 
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and local preacher in the Methodist body, collected the 
scattered members and took them under his paternal care. 
In a letter to Mr. Wesley, written in 1778 he states, " The 
work that Grod began by Mr. Gilbert is still remaining. The 
black people have been kept together by two black women, 
who have continued praying and meeting with those who 
attended every night. I preached to about thirty on Saturday 
night ; on Sunday morning to about the same number ; and 
in the afternoon of the same day to about four or five hundred. 
The old members desire that I would inform you, that you 
have many children in Antigua, whom you never saw. I 
hope we shall have an interest in your prayers, and that our 
christian brethren will pray for us." It was eight years 
before a missionary was sent, but John Baxter fed this flock of 
Christ, in the true spirit of Methodism — combining his toils 
in the dock yard with his vigilant pastoral attention and his 
labours for the welfare of souls, and with such success that 
about two thousand persons were united in church fellowship. 

It is not compatible with our limits to trace the successive 
progress of Methodism, but at the death of Mr. Wesley in 
1791, the work had so far extended that the number of 
preachers in the British dominions was three hundred and 
thirteen, and the members of the various societies seventy- 
six thousand nine hundred and sixty-eight; while in the 
United States of America there were one hundred and ninety- 
eight preachers, and fifty-seven thousand six hundred and 
twenty-one members. 

One hundred and nine years ago the Methodist commu- 
nity had no existence, but now it may be asked, " Where 
does it not exist?" " Where is its blessed influence not felt?" 
Besides reviving reHgion in other churches it has filled our 
land with reHgious light, with a living and efl&cient ministry, 
and thousands of Sabbath schools. It has extended to the 
regions beyond, and, despite all opposition, has fixed itself 
in every quarter of the world. It has hastily followed the 
track of the navigator, and tamed and blessed many of the 
most savage islanders, with the enlightening and soul-trans- 
forming influence of gospel principles. It has anticipated the 
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researches of the traveller, and outstripped the enterprii^ing 
colonist, in exploring the dark regions of the earth, as the 
scenes where its benign labours might illumine and save 
degraded man. And now this system of yesterday, numbers 
in its various sections, one million six hundred and seventy 
thousand members ; and employs five thousand eight hun- 
dred circuit ministers, and probably about twenty thousand 
or upwards of local preachers ; while in missionary contribu- 
tions it takes the lead of the oldest and wealthiest denomi- 
nations in the world ! To God be all the praise. 

As Methodism has now existed for nearly four generations 
it is not improbable that as many as three or four ntiUiom 
of souls, have through its instrumentality, been landed safe 
in glory. May we not exclaim, " What hath God wrought ! *' 
" It is the Lord's doing and is marvellous in our eyes ! " As 
it is impossible fully to estimate the immense amount of good 
which directly and indirectly, temporally and spiritually, has 
accrued to mankind, through the instrumentality of Method- 
ism, so on the other hand it is impossible to estimate the 
awfiil amount of national guilt and misery, which it has 
prevented. Had the causes of evil which existed prior to the 
conversion of Wesley and Whitfield continued in full and 
unrestrained operation, the light of our candlestick would 
have been almost extinguished, the blessings of the Prt>- 
testant reformation neutralized, popery, or infidelity, have 
gained the ascendency, and awful scenes of anarchy and 
bloodshed have been acted in our favoured island, as well as 
on the continent. But should Methodism retain its vitality, 
it will continue to bless and save mankind. It will continue 
to extend the kingdom of Christ on earth and people heaven 
with myriads of sanctified spirits. If such has been its 
influence in little more than one century, what may we not 
expect within the next ? Favoured with such a boon as its 
privileges and blessings present, handed down to us through 
the toils, prayers, and sacrifices of our forefethers, we are in 
duty bound not only to cherish the liveliest gratitude to God, 
but to evince our gratitude by doing all in our power to pre- 
serve Methodism in all its purity and energy, and to transmit 
its blessings unimpared to posterity. 
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While the Spirit of God has crowned Methodism with 
such abundant success, his Providence has wonderfully 
directed its movements, and met its exigencies as they 
occurred. Indeed, in constructing the machinery of Me- 
thodism, its agents seem to have been led step by step, not 
only without any pre-concerted plan, but often in direct 
opposition to their expectations, prejudices, and desires. 
Mr. Wesley expressly states, when speaking of himself and 
coUeagues, " I must first premise that as they had not the 
least expectation, at first, of any thing like what has since 
followed, so they had no previous design or plan at all ; but 
every thing arose just as the ocasion offered. They saw or 
they felt some impending or pressing evil, or some good 
end necessary to be pursued. And many times they fell 
unawares on the very thing which secured the good, or re- 
moved the evil." Again he says, when speaking of his own 
and his brother's preaching " We had no view therein but, 
so far as we were able, to convince those who would hear 
what true Christianity was, and to persuade them to em- 
brace it." Many passages might be quoted from his works 
shevring that he had no object but that of saving souls, and 
reviving religion in existing denominations, without any 
plan to organize a distinct body of Christians, and without 
the least expectation or desire for such a result. Hence 
Providence led him by a way that he knew not, often thwart- 
ing his inclinations and shocking his prejudices, and in 
these instances the finger of God is remarkably obvious. 
Methodism was especially designed to arouse the multitudes 
<rf thoughtiess and ungodly people, who attended no place 
ci worship ; and it is obvious such characters were not ac- 
cessible to any extent except by open air preaching : yet 
Wesley at first thought preaching ought to be confined to 
consecrated walls. " I thought" says he " the saving of souls 
almost a sin, if it were not done in a church." But Gt)d 
permitted the churches to be closed against him, and he 
was hence compelled to lift up his voice in the open-air. 
It was then, when (to use his own words) ** he became vile 
in proclaiming salvation in the highways," that the ne^- 
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lected thousands in Moorfields, the miners of Cornwall, the 
colliers of Newcastle, and ungodly myriads in all parts of 
the kingdom, heard the truths of liie gospel, and were saved. 

Wesley was at one time peculiarly " tenacious in every 
point of Church order," and wished to restrict himself to 
the forms prescribed by the Kubric ; but the nation oould 
not be evangelized by men trammelled with such formal 
restraints. Providence therefore placed him in such cir- 
cumstances, that, despite his scruples, he was compelled to 
break through ecclesiastical restraints, or resist the plain 
dictates of his conscience. Then truth prevailed over pre- 
judice, and church order gave place to the claims of perish- 
ing souls, and the glory of God. 

At one time Mr. Wesley shrunk from the responsibility 
of having the care of a single parish, and as he tells us, 
" was in haste to retire to Oxford, and bury himself in his 
beloved obscurity ;" but here again Providence crossed his 
natural inclination, and frustrated his purpose. He was 
detained in London contrary to his desire, and before he 
could retire to his " beloved obscurity," a chain of events 
occurred which thrust him out to the highways and hedges 
to call sinners to repentance ; and from that hour, he found 
that the *' world itself was his parish," and nothing but 
incessant action through an unlimited field of labour was 
prescribed for him by the providence of God. 

Mr. Wesley had an inveterate repugnance to lay-preaching. 
As a high-churchman, he thought none should exercise in 
the ministry but those who had been regularly educated, 
and episcopally ordained ; and when informed that plain 
Thomas Maxfield had " turned preacher," he hastened to 
London with. all speed to stop the irregularity; but Grod 
showed him that the work of evangelizing England was not 
to stand still, until either educated and ordained men were 
willing to do it, or until men who were willing had graduated 
at a college : He who thrust out Wesley to stand forth in 
the open-air, thrust out Maxfield, Nelson, and others to 
preach the gospel ; and so visibly fixed his own seal upon 
their labours, that Wesley's prejudices were subdued. Even 
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his discreet and prudent mother, with all her predilections 
for church-K)rder, said to her son. '* John, you know what 
my sentiments have been, you cannot suspect me of favour- 
ing readily any thing of this kind, But take care what you 
do respecting that young man, (Thomas Max£eld,) for he is 
as surely called of God to preach as you are. Examine what 
have been the fruits of his preaching ; and hear him also 
yourself." He did so, was convinced, and at once bowed to 
the will of God. Henceforth a host of chosen men were 
raised up as his auxiliaries and successors in difPusing vital 
rehgion through the land. 

The formation of classes and societies originated in a way 
unlocked for by the venerable founder of Methodism. Souls 
awakened by his heart-searching ministry, came to him 
enquiring for salvation. In the year 1739, eight or ten such 
persons came to him deeply convinced of sin, and earnestly 
groaning for redemption. Shortly after, others came for the 
same object To save time, he appointed one day in each 
week to meet such persons. Presently the number became 
so great that he divided them into small companies called 
classes, according to their respective places of abode. There 
were about twelve persons in every class ; one of whom was 
styled the leader. Thus originated the society at Fetter- 
Uude, and the classes of which it was composed ; and such 
became the type after which others were subsequently formed 
in every part of the kingdom, and in almost every part of 
the world. 

Again ; it entered not into the design of the devoted 
single-hearted Wesley to create a distinct denomination. 
Tenacious in his adherence to the establishment, he ex- 
pected his people generally to cherish the same feeling. He 
abhorred the idea of forming a distinct, much less a dissent- 
ing community, and took every precaution to prevent such 
a result. Considering himself and his people as a part of 
the Established Church he scrupolously endeavoured to 
avoid trespassing upon the Church prerogatives, or of rival- 
ing Church institutions. With this view he adopted secu- 
lar terms for ecclesiastical officers, &c. calling his preachers 
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helpers, not ministers ; other labourers, leaders and stewards, 
not elders and deacons ; his associated people, socieHes, not 
churches. He avoided preaching in Church hours, and did 
not allow his ministers to give the sacrament to their people, 
but expected both preachers and people to receive the sa- 
crament at the parish church. These facts, doubtless evince 
the simplicity of his intention, and show how very far re- 
moved from his mind was the ambition of forming a sect; 
and probably such an imperfect economy might be adapted 
to the state of society at that time. But it is remarkable, that 
while Wesley kept his eye on the Church, yet like a rower 
on the Thames with his eye on St. Paul's, each stroke car- 
ried him practically further away from it, and subsequent 
events have clearly shown, that Methodism could not fulfil 
its mission, either by being merged within the establishment 
or by continuing to occupy the position it did in the time 
of its venerable founder. However that anomalous position 
might suit its infancy, or be permitted for wise purposes for 
a period, it could not comport with its maturity. As the 
primitive church was destined in its full development not 
only to be freed from Jewish forms, but to be ultimately 
severed from its connexion with the Jewish system, so Me- 
thodism was designed ultimately to exist as a distinct de- 
nomination, enjoying within itself all the ordinances and 
privileges of the church of God, The design of Providence 
was not to make Methodism like the Church, but to make 
the Church Hke Methodism. This was the line of pro- 
gression, the other was the line of retrogression, and Pro- 
vidence never designed his people to move backward. 

But, as we have already seen, Methodism, as a system, 
was gradually developed ; its agencies, means, and institu- 
tions, being called forth as they were required to answer 
the intentions of Providence ; and though Methodism had 
greatly advanced during the life of its distinguished founder, 
its full development, independence, and maturity, as a de- 
nomination, were reserved until that devoted servant of Grod 
was called to his reward. Such events clearly show that 
Methodism was not the creature of man, but was originated 
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and carried onward in its great and distinguishing charac- 
teristics by the Providence of God. 

In the train of Providential events which have contri- 
buted to build up Methodism and promote its prosperity, 
we cannot refrain from noticing the gift of poetry so richly 
bestowed upon the founders of the denomination. To some 
this may appear trivial ; but to our mind it is one of high 
importance, and strongly characteristic of the wisdom and 
goodness of that Being, who raised up men to introduce so 
great a revolution in the sentiments and habits of millions 
of our fellow-men. As compared with existing denomina- 
tions, Methodism is unique in some of its best features ; 
and its interests certainly required that its psalmody should 
harmonize with its character. Its doctrines of free grace, 
universal redemption, justifying faith, the Spirit s witness, 
and entire sanctification ; its intimate and holy fellowship, 
its clear apprehensions of duty, its sublime morality, and 
its intense missionary ardour, required to be embodied in 
poetic numbers for devotional purposes. He who said, " Let 
me make a nation's songs, and I care not who makes its 
laws," understood human nature — understood the power 
of poetry and vocal music to inspire sentiments in the heart 
and mould the character of a people. But where was poetry 
to be found to express the animus of the Methodist body ? 
EvangeHcal as are the sentiments, refined and excellent as 
is the poetry of Watts, Doddridge, Cowper, and others, they 
are not in every sense adapted. We know of no collection 
but one which can fully utter both the doctrinal sentiments 
and the vigorous pulsations of the Methodistic heart, and 
that is the poetry of John and Charles Wesley. In the 
category of our blessings, the Wesleyan Hymn Book should 
not be reckoned the least. Besides its high qualities in 
respect of poetic composition, it is a vehicle through which 
truth is conveyed, and a means by which that truth is re- 
markably preserved. It comprises a body of the soundest 
theology, the richest experience, and the sublimest morahty. 
Its absence would have left a vacuum in our privile^e^, 
which no other hymn book, ancient or modeun, covM «vr^- 
pljr. Let us then heardly thank God for sxich a ^it. oi\i\% 
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providence, and adore that wisdom which so admirably fitted 
his chosen servants for the work which he called them to 
perform. 

Many other instances might be selected, indicative of the 
guiding hand of God in reference to Methodism, but timo 
would fail. The reader's own recollections of Methodistic 
history may supply a multitude. We merely remark that, 
in distant ages Methodism will be contemplated with a still 
deeper conviction of its importance to the interests and 
well-being of mankind ; and those honoured men who were 
instrumental in originating and extending it will be re- 
garded with deeper veneration and esteem as ages roll on. 
John Wesley, as a man, had his errors and infirmities, some 
of which will hereafter be noticed, but in intelligence, pietjr, 
benevolence, simpHcity, and purity of character, he has had 
few equals, while in activity, industry, energy, and public 
usefulness, he has perhaps had no equal since the martyr- 
dom of St. Paul. 

Many have been tiie strictures upon Methodism during 
its brief history, and as might be expected the sentiments 
which men have expressed have been diversified and modi- 
fied, according to the clearness or obscurity of their intel- 
lectual vision — ^the morbid or healthy state of their spiritual 
taste. While the enlightened and generous mind of Cbal. 
mers designates it " Christianity in earnest," the purblind 
poet laureate speaks of its spiritual characteristics as a "new 
and specific disease." Dr. Vaughan, while speaking of " the 
daring irregularities, and the astounding novelties of Me- 
thodism," in a tone of apology and candour, accords to it 
the high praise of having " remembered the forgotten, at- 
tended to the neglected, and visited the forsaken."* Again 
he remarks, " It is when we look on Methodism as a whole, 
and in its great moral results, that we see it to be of Grod. 
It is in this manner that we are accustomed at our present 
distance, to regard the progress of the Reformation ; and in 
the same manner a devout posterity will regard the progres* 
of Methodism."! Without affecting to claim perfection for 

* The Modem Pulpit, p. 126. f Ibid 129. 
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Methodism, we Bare of decided opinion that, in several 
respects, it is far in advance of preceding religious move- 
ments ; that it was remarkably adapted to rouse the nation 
from its lethargy, aad promote the division of vital reli- 
gion through the earth ; and that it is, indeed, the most 
aggressive, the most effective form under which Christianity 
has presented itself since the age of the apostles. In its 
origin and leading features, and even in what are called its 
" daring irregularities and astounding novelties," it presents, 
perhaps, a closer resemblance to primitive Christianity, than 
is presented in the history of any other religious denomina- 
tion. 

Primitive Christianity did not originate in political com- 
motion, or ecclesiastical disruption, but commenced its 
peaceful triumphs simply by the operation of truth upon 
the minds of men, rendered powerftd by the agency of the 
Holy Spirit. So Methodism had a purely spiritual origin. 
It commenced in the conversion of the Wesleys, and was 
propagated and continued by the simple announcement of 
truth, made mighty by the energy of the Holy Ghost. There 
had previously been a shaking of nations ; the storming of 
Rome s proud citadel had convulsed the earth ; and those 
mighty agitations, in destroying the man of sin, had pre- 
pared society for the more tranquil and evangelical labours 
of the founders of Methodism, and contributed no doubt to 
their success. Primitive Christianity rose unfettered by 
state controul, and was propagated independently of state 
support. Methodism likewise went forth as free, in this 
respect, as the angel in the Apocalyptic vision ; relying on 
no earthly power, sustained only by the resources which 
spontaneously sprang ftom its own principles and exertions. 
Primitive Christianity created for itself means of Christian 
communion. Sanctifying the social principles of our na- 
ture, it gathered its disciples into brotherhood, and provided 
for the expression and interchange of religious sentiments 
in feasts of charity and social means. Acts ii. 46. So did 
Methodism. Religious sentiment and feeling seek to ex- 
press themselves not only in preaching but in fellowship. 
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The heart spontaneously breathes its desires in the language 
of the Psalmist, '* Come and hear, all ye that fear God, and 
I will declare what he hath done for my sotd." Methodism 
provides for this spiritual longing by our love-feasts, class* 
meetings, and bands, where " they that fear the Lord speak 
often one to another." When such means are not held in 
a Church, there is an essential defect in its organization. 
Eeligious emotions must have vent and expression, or like 
pen^up fires they will smoulder and expire. 

Primitive Christianity employed a lay-agency, as well as 
a regular ministry, and, indeed encouraged and commanded 
all its members to labour for its di£^sion. Methodism has 
presented a remarkable development of this principle. It 
first brought men under the power of Divine truth, and then 
thrust them forth to call sinners to repentance. Thus it 
spread through the land with amazing rapidity ; and thus 
it continues to bless thousands of towns and villages with 
an evangelical ministry, plain, but heart-searching in its 
character, and soul-saving in its effects. Where such an 
agency is neglected, no wonder if religion languishes or 
moves with a crippled foot and a tardy pace. This practice 
is regarded, no doubt, as one of " the daring irregularities and 
astounding novelties of Methodism ;" yet this " novelty" is 
as ancient as the religion of the Bible, and this ** astounding 
iiTegularity" is sanctioned by divine authority. Under the 
Jewish economy the prophets were, for the most part, not of 
the anointed priesthood, but men of the laity. In the New 
Testament we read that when the disciples " were all scat- 
tered abroad, except the apostles," those disciples — those 
brethren of the laity — " went everywhere preaching the 
word, in Phenice, and Cyprus, and Antioch." Nor did God 
rebuke their efforts, but impressed them with the seal of his 
approval and blessing, because they were doing his will. 
** And the hand of the Lord was with them ; and a great 
number believed and turned unto the Lord." And when 
Barnabas visited the church at Antioch which these lay 
disciples had planted, he did not reprove their ministerial 
labours, nor repine at their wonderful success; but when 
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♦*he saw the grace of God, was glad and exhorted them 
all that with purpose of heart they would cleave unto the 
Lord."* The ancient Christian church at a subsequent 
period sanctioned the same practice. It is recorded that 
when Origen went from Alexandria into Palestine, though 
unordained, he was desired by the bishops of that country 
to preach in the churches. Alexander, the bishop of Jeru- 
salem, and the Bishop of Cesarea, in a joint-letter to the 
bishop of Alexandria, justify the practice of lay-preaching^ 
and maintain that ** Wherever any are found that are fit to 
profit the brethren, the holy bishops of their own accord 
ask them to preach unto the people." The adoption of lay- 
preaching, therefore, by Methodism was a revival of an ob- 
solete custom, sanctioned by divine authority and ancient 
as Christianity itself. It is the exclusion or discouragement 
of lay-preaching which is a " novelty," and an " irregularity," 
and one too which is closely allied to the haughty pretensions 
of Puseyism and Popery. Methodism not only brought piety 
from the tomb, but burst the bandages by which she had 
been restrained, and bid her go free and bless the nations 
of the earth. 

Primitive Christianity was eminently missionary in its 
character. Aggressive, uncompromising, and difi^sive, it 
sought to conquer and to bless the whole world. Its disciples 
fired with its spirit, were unceasing in their exertions to 
difiuse it through the earth. Methodism was distinguished 
by the same character, and aimed at the same objects : its. 
early adherents lived under the same holy excitement, and 
passed through prodigious labours to save the souls of their 
fellow-men. It compassed sea and land, and has now en- 
girdled the globe, not to make men proselytes to a creed, but 
to make them partakers of the great salvation, and extend 
the kingdom of the Redeemer. The leading agents in the 
difiusion of primitive Christianity were itinerant. Method- 
ism adopted this modus operandi, as best adapted and most 
efficient for that missionary work to which it was called. 

* AcU vUi. i--.4. Acts xL 19—24. 
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The nation required to be enlightened and aroused, and no 
plan could have suited so well, either the agents employed, 
or the end to be accomplished. The messengers of truth 
were to run to and fro, that knowledge might be increased. 
We wish not however to contend for the absolute, and un- 
conditional restrictions which Mr. Wesley left in his rules 
on this subject, as they tie up the hands of the church and 
exclude the exercise of a sound discretion respecting cases 
where special providential indications, or the altered state of 
society, might demand some modification of the principle. 
We have reason to be thankful that while our exceUent con- 
stitution secures this principle unaltered so long as necessary 
for the welfare of the body, it renders a modification practi- 
cable whenever the general sentiments of our people shall 
deem it subservient to the interests of the Connexion. This 
is rational, and in accordance with that religious depend- 
ence upon the guidance of a gracious Providence, which all 
churches should cherish. 

Primitive Christianity was, in a general sense, connexional. 
As members were united to each other in the same church, 
so were churches united to each other as so many parts of 
the universal church of Christ ; and this union was recog- 
nized not only by the exercise of Christian love and occasional 
intercourse, but by the closest ties of connexion — by the 
intercommunion of Ministers, by the supply of mutual pe- 
cuniary aid, by representation in synodical convocation, and 
above all by their mutual subordination to synodical autho- 
rity. Acts XV. Now this important principle is embodied 
in the organization of Methodism, and here is the great 
secret of its internal vigour, its expansive and aggressive 
character. It is the key-stone which gives cohesion and 
strength to every part of the fabric. It gives unity to its 
spirit and resistless energy to its operations. 

There is another interesting fact in the history of Me- 
thodism, and one in which it symbolizes with the primitiye 
church — namely, the restoration of the union between evcm- 
gelical piety and the doctrine of general redemption. In the 
holy scriptures, and in the early history of the Christian 
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church these doctrines were in constant association, and 
ought never to have been separated. But, as Faber justly 
observes, " Augustine, at the beginning of the fifth centurj-, 
confessedly stands for^i, as the original inventor of that 
scheme of interpretation, which in our days, is usually de- 
nominated Calvinism." Indeed Augustine, in one place at 
least, somewhat incautiously acknowledges himself to have 
diligently sought out and discovered this doctrine ; and when 
charged with introducing a novel doctrine, he was unable to 
disprove the charge by adducing any pertinent and satis- 
factoiy quotations from the writings of ancient fathers, in 
support of his views.* But the writings of Augustine against 
Pelagius, obtained celebrity, and prepared the way for the 
novel doctrine of predestination. This gave a complexion 
to orthodox theology in all subsequent ages. From his 
day evangeHcal sentiments have commonly been held in 
unnatural combination with absolute predestination, un- 
conditional election, and partial redemption ; while general 
redemption has often stood unhappily connected with Arian 
and Pelagian heresies ; and the reforms of Luther, Calvin, 
Knox, and English martyrs, instead of dissolving, inculcated 
and perpetuated the Augustinian theology. 

The Methodistic reformation, however, introduced a new 
era in the history of doctrine. It burst asunder the unseemly 

* Faber states again in the dedication of his work on the Apostolicity 
of Trinitarianism, '' After much superfluous discussion he (Augustine) 
claims to produce exactly three witnesses in his favour : Cyprian to wit, 
and Ambrose, and Gregory of Nazianzea. Now with respect to this 
wofully meagre tale of authorities, even were such authorities pertinent 
and distinot and full to his purpose ; still to carry any real weight, they 
would be all fkr too modem ; for Cyprian flourished not until the middle 
of the third century ; and Ambrose and Gregory lived during the latter 
part of the fourth century. But, in truth, with the scanty exception of 
nine words written by Ambrose, their several testimonies are altogether 
nugatory and irrelevant: so that in point of historical evidence as 
afforded by those fathers who preceded Augustine, the whole mighty 
fabric of Calvinism rests upon the single Ambrosian sentence ; Deus, 
quos dignatur, vocal : et, quern vulty religiosum /acit.** God calls men as 
he thinks meet; and imparts religion to whomsoever he wU\&. 1ltq\:^ 
the Calvinian theory of Predestination cannot boa^t oi \\& tta\i^v!^V3« 

e3 
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combination which Augustine had effected, and liberated the 
truths of vital godliness from a species of religious fatalism. 
It revived the apostoHc doctrine of general redemption, of 
unbounded mercy, of iree and full salvation ; and associating 
it with the attributes of experimental and practical holiness, 
sent it forth through the world. "While it redeemed Chris- 
tianity from the practical deformity of Antinomianism, it 
rescued it from the doctrinal harshness and injustice involved 
in a limited atonement, and absolute and unavoidable re- 
probation. It presented Christianity in her virgin purity, in 
her celestial benignity and loveliness, as she shone forth on 
the day of Pentecost, and in the apostolic times of refreshing, 
when thousands in a day were added to the church. True 
it spared not its terrible denunciations against the impeni- 
tent sinner ; it thundered aloud as from the fiery summit of 
Sinai the terrors of the Lord ; but it proclaimed in strains 
as sweet as angels use, the efficacy of a universal atonement, 
and the boundless mercy of God towards every contrite soul. 
It directed every returning prodigal to Calvary, showed him 
the throne of grace, sprinkled with atoning blood, and bid 
him welcome to the fullest mercy and the richest grace his 
guilt and depravity might require. It discarded all the " ifs" 
and " buts'* and " special reservations" by which Calvinism 
had fettered the promises, restricted the efficacy of the great 
sacrifice, and chafed the anxious soul in its struggles for 
mercy. It showed the sinner there was no irresistible decree 
frowning him from the presence of his Saviour ; that the only 
obstacle was in himself, and that the moment he renounced 
his hostile weapons and placed his dependence upon Christ, 
that moment he was justified and accepted of God. 

These views of the Christian system, in connexion with 
an experimental enjoyment of the blessings they involve, 
inspired unwonted earnestness and energy in the enunciation 
of sacred truth, and caused the offer of a present and full 
salvation to be breathed through every sermon. These 
evangelical doctrines still distinguish the Methodist theology, 
and while they have contributed not a httle to the success 
of its own ministrations, they havQ gcea^^ modified the 
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sentiments of other denominations, and caused the pulpit 
generally to savour more of practical and saving truth, than 
of stale speculations about foreknowledge and absolute de- 
crees. Indeed high Calvinism may now be r^arded as 
obsolete, and the affectionate offers of mercy and earnest 
ii\junctLons of duty, have happily taken its place in all evan- 
gelical churches. In such a change, we heartily rejoice, as an 
approximation to primitive Christianity and an auspicious 
omen to the general interests of religion. 

The history of Methodism furnishes an additional illustra- 
tion of a fact which all observant minds must have noticed — 
that vital 6uid practical Christianity is the best conservative 
of 6ound doctrine. In the state of the church when Method- 
ism took its rise we see an affecting proof of the insufficiency 
of legal and conventional measures to preserve the truth when 
experimental religion declines. The Church of England at 
that time though orthodox in her articles, homilies, and 
liturgy, was heterodox in the pulpit. Martyrs had bled for 
the truth, but the doctrines for which they suffered were 
disowned and denounced by their successors. The legal 
protection which acts of Parliament threw around the truth 
was ineffective, the oaths of ministers and bishops to hold 
fast and defend the truth were disregarded. As piety de- 
cayed, evangelical truth faded. It might be found in the 
tomes of the reformers, but was no longer uttered from the 
oracle. It had lost its vitaHty, and lay buried, fossilized, and 
forgotten amongst the relics of a bygone age. But when 
experimental religion revived, the truth revived ; and as the 
former was diffused the latter was extended. The conversion 
of the Wesleys and Whitfield, reformed the theology of the 
nation ; and the existence of vital religion, without Acts of 
Parliament and legal penalties, has conserved the truth to 
the present day. 

In contemplating the history of Methodism we see an 
exhibition of what Christianity is competent to effect when 
it has no tramels to repress its elasticity — when it operates 
freely, and without either earthly helps or TesttamXs. W. 
arose without worldly fajoui to shine upon it, ot ^s«s^:xi^ 
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power to defend it, or wealth to sustain and diffuse it. It 
was bom in poverty, and lived amid reproach and violent 
opposition. In the development of its own energies, it 
provided its own agents, produced its own resources, and 
without design found the best means to secure its internal 
prosperity and promote its external diffusion. It borrowed 
nothing from the kingdoms of this world, .but it lacked 
nothing which heaven could bestow — ever active, but never 
exhausted; ever expending its resources yet multiplying its 
means ; giving abundantly out of its own poverty, but re- 
ceiving a hundred-fold in return; extending its territory 
abroad and yet augmenting its internal strength. It leaned 
on God, and his power was its defence ; his providence its 
guide ; and his spirit the perennial fountain whence it drew 
its suppHes of vitality and energy. 

We are not of those who think Methodism superannuated 
by age, or superseded by the altered state of society. We 
are not of those who are willing to part with its peculiarities, 
or think they can be dispensed with without detriment to 
Christianity. We are not of those who think the world has 
so far advanced, that Methodism may now submissively bow 
and retire before the majesty and pretensions of an episco- 
pal hierarchy. We have no sympathy with those who can 
desert the humble temples where their Fathers worshipped, 
and seek under the fretted vault for a more formal service 
and more worldly respectability. Strange thoughts indeed, 
must revolutionize our sentiments and habits, before we can 
exchange the simple but manly piety, the heart-searching 
but often eloquent ministry, the voluntary but princely 
liberality, which distinguish Methodism, for the formalism, 
the maudlin theology, the compulsory exactions, and the 
Puseyism which deface the Establishment. Good doctrines 
there are in the Church, and good ministers too, with many 
alas of a different character whose poisonous errors and 
unsanctified lives are tolerated ; and therefore the transit 
from Methodism to Churchism which sometimes occurs in 
this age, is a backward movement, a retrogression from right 
principles. It is to travel along the line 'which leads men 
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from Churchism to Puseyism, and from Puseyism to Popery. 
With clear views of truth, and a corresponding love for it, 
such a change cannot be voluntarily made. Methodism, as 
yet, has only commenced its noble work. It has yet a great 
mission to fulfil, in leavening the masses at home with the 
pure simple gospel of Christ, and in evangelizing the nations 
abroad, in hastening the day when the whole earth shall be 
filled with Jehovah's glory. When Wesley's triumphant 
spirit was departing he uttered with emphasis, " The best 
of all is, God is with us !" If this were merely a testimony, 
a multitude of facts declare its truth ; but if a prediction, 
history has shown its fulfilment. God hcis been with us, 
and is with us still, and if faithful he will never leave us, 
but abide with us for ever; and the great work he has 
wrought by Methodism shall be continued and extended 
until all the ends of the earth shall see his salvation to- 
gether, and the kingdoms of this world, become the king- 
dom of our God and of his Christ, and he shall reign for 
ever and ever. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE CAUSE AND CIRUMSTANCES OF THE DIVISION IN 1797. THE 
ORIGIN OF THE NEW CONNEXION, 

Having noticed, thus far, those facts in Methodism in which 
we have a common interest, we proceed to notice others in 
which we have a special interest, as a distinct branch of the 
great Methodist family. 

We are members of the Methodist New Connexion, As a 
denomination^ we have existed apart from the parent body 
for fifty years. There must be a cause for this. That cause 
does not exist in any diversity of doctrine, or ordinances, or 
mode of worship. In this respect we are one ; and it is our 
joy to observe that on all the branches which have issued 
from the parent trunk, there is the same gracious fruit of 
holy doctrine, and Christian ordinances. In the plenary 
inspiration of the Holy Scriptures ; in the Deity of Christ ; 
the Personality and Godhead of the Holy Spirit ; in the 
Fall of Man and the consequent depravity of our race ; in 
the universal efficacy of the Atonement and the freeness of 
Divine mercy ; in the necessity of repentance and a believ- 
ing reliance upon Christ for salvation ; in Justification by 
Faith to the utter exclusion of human merit ; in the privi- 
lege of entire sanctification ; in the necessity of holding fast 
faith and continuing in good works ; in the immortality of 
the soul, the resurrection of the dead, the general judgement, 
and the distribution of rewards and punishments ; in the 
eternal happiness of the righteous and the endless misery 
of the wicked ; and in every other evangelical doctrine we 
are identical with the parent community. Indeed, the 
doctrines now stated, are deemed so vitally important that 
they axe registered in our Connexional Deed, as well as 
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expressed in our rules, as the sentiments held and promul- 
gated by the community. And never was there a period 
when these doctrines were more tenaciously held, and more 
highly appreciated than at the present time. 

Notwithstanding this fact, there are some important 
differences betwixt us and the Wesleyan body ; and these 
points of difference it is our duty calmly to state and main- 
tain. We shall therefore give an impartial view of the case 
— not to engender strife : God forbid. Not to widen the 
breach by exciting animosities : that be far from us. We 
would speak the truth in love. What we have said already 
affords a proof of our love to Methodism, and may be viewed 
as a pledge of our desire for peace and harmony. But we 
have arrived at the era of our Jubilee, and feel bound by 
our gratitude to God for the privileges we enjoy, and a sense 
of self-respect, to commemorate the occasion by a review of 
our history, and by giving a reason for our denominational 
existence and our distinctive principles. 

This is a duty too which we owe to the age we live in. 
The time has come when the human mind is awake to en- 
quiry, and when the means of information on all subjects 
are accessible. The age of indolent and credulous reliance 
has passed away, and the period has arrived when institu- 
tions and principles must be investigated to their foundation, 
and whatever is based on mere assumption, on prejudice, 
or blind veneration for antiquity, must crumble into dust ; 
and whatever is found inimical to truth, to rational liberty, 
or human weal, must be cast away as an idle and hurtful 
legend. We would not frown upon these hopeful aspirations 
of the human mind, or, for a moment, place the smallest 
impediment to its enquiries after truth. On the contrary 
we would encourage its investigations, and accelerate its 
emancipation from the last vestige of ignorance and serf- 
dom. We would rejoice to see it enfranchised with all the 
intelligence and moral dignity which heaven has fitted it to 
eiyoy — assured that light is the friend of truth, and truth 
the friend of freedom, and freedom the friend of Tft\\<gkoTL, 
and rehgion the essence of harmony and happme^&\i(> xsvasi' 
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kind ; and the liarmonj and happiness of man finibsemsnt 
to the most exalted purpose of JehoTah in the creation of 
intelligent beings. 

It has been a prevalent impression that our body origin^ 
ated in personal sympathy with Mr. Alexander Kilham, 
who, in 1796, was dismissed from the Wesley an denomina- 
tion ; — not for a blemish upon his moral character, but for 
the declaration of his senthnents respecting the goTemment 
of the Connexion. But the impression is not correct. The 
Connexion did not originate in personal sympathy with any 
man, but in principle. Mr. KHham was^ no doubt, a man of 
irreproachable morals, sterling piety, and respectable talent, 
and he zealously advocated the cause of rehgious freedom ; 
but he was not the founder of the Connexion. At its form- 
ation he became one of its ministers, and was deservedly 
held in high estimation ; and in a subsequent part of this 
volume, a due tribute will be paid to his memory ; but the 
origin of the Connexion must be traced to a more exalted 
source than the influence of sympathy or the operation of 
mere human passions. The causes which led to the origin 
of our denomination existed in the scriptural views which 
great numbers entertained on the subject of church dis^ 
cipline and government : views which they felt it a duty to 
advocate and carry into effect. 

The Methodist New Connexion was originated by a con- 
test for the establishment of the following important and 
scriptural principles : 

1. The right of the people to hold their public religious 
worship at such hours as were most convenient, wi^out 
their being restricted to the mere intervals of the hours 
appointed for service in the Established Church. 

Q. The right of the people to receive the ordinances .of 
Baptism and the Lord's Supper from the hands of their own 
ministers, and in their own places of worship. 

3. The right of the people to a representation in the 
District Meetings, and in the Annual Conference, and there* 
by to participate in the government of the community and 
w the appropriation of its funds. 
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4. The right of the church to have a voice, through its 
local business meetings, in the reception and expulsion of 
members, the choice of local officers, and in the calling out 
of candidates for the ministry. 

Not any of these privileges were originally enjoyed in the 
parent body ; they were for years zealously contended for 
by the fathers and founders of our denomination, and when 
they could not be fiiUy obtained, conscience compelled those 
noble-minded men to secede from the parent community 
and originate a distinct denomination in which such scrip- 
tural privileges could be freely enjoyed. It is not our in- 
tention here to enter upon an elaborate argument to establish 
the scriptural and rational foundation on which these rights 
are based, as this will be done in a subsequent chapter ; but 
it is due to all parties to furnish a brief historical sketch of 
the circumstances which led to the secession in 1797. 

We have already had occasion to show that as Methodism 
arose spontaneously from the revival of experimental religion, 
and was propagated without any previously constructed plan 
of government or mode of operation ; its several distinguish- 
ing peculiarities were elicited by circumstances — the only 
rule of Wesley being, during the greater part of his life, 
to be guided by providence. Consequently the features of 
Methodism were gradually developed, its societies, its class 
meetings, its stewards, and its lay-ministry, arising out of 
unforeseen circumstances. This principle of gradual deve- 
lopment — of adapting its economy to new circumstances, 
was certainly a law of its being, and was beheld constantly 
operating during a great part of its history. This principle 
ought to have continued in operation, both during the life 
of Mr. Wesley and since that event. But we regret to say 
this salutary principle, which had worked so well and eli- 
cited so many excellencies, and opened out so many means 
of usefulness and success to Wesley and his coadjutors, was 
arrested in its progress ; and as the result Methodism, as 
a system, was prevented from arriving at that perfection it 
was destined to attain, while agitations were induced w1aift!a. 
shook the body to its centre; and at one time \kte^\evi^^ 
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its dissolution. We have already noticed how often Mr. 
Wesley's prejudices and inclinations were crossed in Hm 
results of his own labours, in the measures and instrument- 
alities he was compelled by the force of circumstoiMMs to 
adopt from time to time, for carrying on the work which was 
growing around him ; and for fulfiUing the designs which 
Providence unexpectedly placed before him. Happy would 
it have been for Methodism, and hi^py for mankind at large* 
had he but been still more flexible in his preposessions, more 
submissiye to the indications of Providence in some mattetrs 
not of trifling importance. The rigid attachment ho eha- 
rished and inculcated in favour of tibe Establishment, and 
the tenacity with which he held his absolute power in the 
government of the Connexion, entailed upon the communiliy 
a yoke grievous to be borne. In these respects we are bound 
to say, Mr. Wesley erred, and did not exhibit that regard to 
the monition of coming events which his usual sagacity, his 
delicate sense of propriety, and clear perception of the indi- 
cations of Providence, might have led us to expect. With 
his strong pr^udices in favour of the Church he could never 
endure the thought of a separation from it^ and therefore 
his people generally were expected to attend Church sertioe, 
and receive the sacrament, and have their children baptized 
at the Church, as a formal profession of their being members 
of the Estabhshment. Indeed it was a recognized prinoiplo 
that his preachers, not having been ordained by the imposi- 
tion of hands, had no authority to administer the ordinances, 
and special regulations were laid down that the members 
should receive them at the hand of ministers belonging to 
the Establishment, and that there should be no preadung 
in church hours. Mr. Wesley's views on this subject were 
often expressed, and the following language is very decisive. 
In answer to the question, " How should an assistant be 
qualified for his work ? " he observes " By walking closely 
with God, and having his work greatly at heart : by undei^ 
standing and loving the Church of England, and i^solving 
not to separate from it ; let this be well observed. I fear 
when Methodists leave the Church, God will leave them." 
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It is again asked ** Are we not, unawares, by little and little, 
sliding into a separation from the Church ? " '* O use every 
means to prevent this ! 1. Eichort all our people to keep 
close to the Church and sacrament. 2. Warn them against 
all niceness in hearing — a prevailing evil. d. Warn them 
also against despising the prayers of the Church. 4. Against 
calling our society the Church. 6 . Against calling our preach- 
ers ministers, our houses meeting-houses — call them plain 
preaching-houses or chapels. 6. Do not license them as 
Dissenters ; do not license yourself till you are constrained ; 
and then, not as a Disefenter, but as a Methodist.'* It is 
further asked, " But are we not Dissenters ? " and the answet 
is given : — '' No. Although we call sinners to repentance 
in all places of God's dominion : and although we frequently 
use extemporary prayer, and unite together in a religious 
Bodety ; yet we are not dissenters in the only sense which 
oar law acknowledges, namely, those who renounce the ser- 
vice of the Church. — We do not ; we dare not separate from 
it. We are not seceders, nor do we bear any resemblance 
to them. We set out upon quite opposite principles. The 
seceders laid the very foundation of their work in judging 
and condemning others. We laid the foundation of our 
work in judging and condemning ourselves. They begin 
everywhere with showing their hearers how fallen the Church 
and ministers are. We begin everywhere with showing our 
hearers how fallen they are themselves. What they do 
in America, or what Hieir ministers say, is nothing to 
us. We will keep in the good old way. And never let 
us make light of going to Church, either in word or deed."'!' 
In a sermon preached only about a year and ten months 
before his death, speaking of the proper functions of his 
preachers he says, " We received them wholly and solely to 
preach; not to administer sacraments. And those who 
imagine these offices to be inseparably joined, are totally 
ignorant of the constitution of the whole Jewish as well as 
Christian church. Neither the Romish, the English, nor 

^Large Minates for 1770. 
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the Presbyterian Churches, ever accounted them so." As 
these sentiments were uttered so near to the time of his 
dissolution, they may be regarded as his final views on thi^ 
question. 

Those who have regarded Methodism as being now what 
it formerly was, will read the above extracts with a degree 
of surprise. Nor were such sentiments universally approved 
even during Mr. Wesley's life. Deep as was the revecrence 
cherished towards Mr. Wesley, and imphcit as the sub- 
mission generally yielded to his judgement and authority, 
discontent and dissatisfaction were manifest in many plgr 
ces, and the church question was extensively canvassed as 
Methodism advanced. Very often indeed the above-named 
injunctions and restrictions wounded the consciences erf" 
pious people, especially when placed with the only alterna- 
tive of either receiving the memorials of the Saviour's broken 
body from the polluted hands of an unconverted minister* 
or neglecting a positive command. Yet it is remarkable 
that Mr. Wesley made no provision for a change in this 
respect, only making an exception in favour of City-road 
Chapel in London, with a few other places specially named, 
and such cases as when a minister of the Establishment 
was notoriously wicked or preached Arian sentiments. In 
such instances the sacrament might be administered to the 
people, either by himself, his brother, or some few minis- 
ters who had been ordained for the purpose. 

That this great and good man, should see himself at the 
.head of seventy- thousand people as members of his societies, 
supplied with regular chapels and means of grace ; and 
yet expect them always to remain members of the Esta^ 
blishment, and continue to receive the sacrament from the 
ministers of the Church, when they had three hundred 
regular ministers of their own ; or should expect through 
future ages the three hundred preachers, with the contrary 
example of the American preachers before them, to degrade 
themselves by acknowledging the subaltern and inferior 
station of teachers, when they were in fact regular ministers 
and knew they were such ; and refuse to administer the 
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eacraments to the people of their spiritual charge when they 
knew they were as competent to do this as to preach the 
gospel — is indeed a problem difficult to solve. How a mind 
so acute in observation, so penetrating and far-seeing, and 
80 logical in reasoning, could thus effectually impose upon 
itself, is a phenomenon in the history of mind. But if 
Mr. Wesley did foresee a change, and yet made no provision 
for the crisis, it is perhaps equally marvellous. Yet so 
it was. He retained his personal predilections for the 
Church, and if he did anticipate, in the distance, a separa- 
tion from it, he left his people without instructions, wiUiout 
preparation, and without means for passing through the 
tryii^ transition. Perhaps he had a secret confidence that 
the Providence of God would guide and protect the commu- 
nity through the ordeal when it arrived. But Providence 
has not engaged to save either men or communities from 
the results of their own imprudence or prejudice, and the 
Connexion was thrown into most convulsive and dangerous 
throes, as the result of Mr. Wesley's Church predilections 
and lack of prudence in this matter. 

Another error committed by the venerable founder of 
Methodism was his tenacious hold of that absolute power 
which had naturally fallen into his hands, and especially 
his transfer of that power by deed of settlement to the mi- 
nisters of the body after his death. 

The power of Mr. Wesley was absolute, but it fell into his 
hands unsought and undesired. It was exercised by him 
with affection and solely for the best interests of mankind ; 
and retained from the same motive. He was the Father of 
the community, and was necessitated for a time to be its 
sole director and governor ; but we are of opinion that how- 
ever proper it was for him to exercise that absolute power 
during the infancy of the Connexion, yet when surrounded 
by churches which had grown to maturity, and assisted by 
ministers and laymen of acknowledged wisdom, integrity, 
and piety, whose existence and happiness like his own, were 
bound up with the prosperity of Methodism, it -^ovjX^'Vvwn^ . 
been more conformable to the example of <ke apo%^e% «iA 
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the dictates of sound reason, to have gradually, relaxed his 
hold of the reins and admitted others to a participation of 
the same, and finally to have framed a liberal constitution, 
defining the prerogatives of the ministry and the privileges 
of the people, securing both by suitable regulations and 
wholesome laws. Mr. Wesley's mind waswell qualified for 
this, but he did it not. He retained his own absolute power 
until death ; and what was a greater error, instead of fram- 
ing for the community a Uberal constitution, he transferred 
by legal settlement his own extensive power to the preachers, 
and made that law, which before was only custom, and cus- 
tom arising from the peculiar relation in which he stood. 
He made those his successors in absolute power who could 
not possibly be his successors in paternal relation and in- 
fluence. 

Mr. Wesley's power extended to both the greatest and the 
smallest matters of government and was absolute in all. 
He received members and expelled them. He appointed 
officers and removed them. He admitted preachers and 
dismissed them ; and when some complaints of his absolute 
authority were made, he still retained it, and justified its 
retention. With his usual frankness and simplicity he 
published the reasons which induced him to do this, and 
as he therein describes both the manner in which he ac- 
quired his power, and the purposes for which he continued 
to hold it, we give a quotation from his ovni words, stated 
in the form of question and answer. 

" Count Zinzendorf loved to keep all things close : I love 
to do all things openly. I will therefore tell you all I know 
of the matter, taking it from the very beginning. 

" In November, 1738, two or three persons who desired 
to flee from the wrath to come, and then a few more, came 
to me in London, and desired me to advise and pray with 
them. I said, * If you will meet me on Thursday night, I 
will help you as well as I can.' More and more then de- 
sired to meet with them, till they were increased to many 
hundreds. The case was afterwards the same at Bristol, 
Kingswood, Newcastle, and many other part& of England, 
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Scotland, and Ireland. It may be observed, the desire was 
on their part, not mine. My desire was, to live and die in 
retirement. But I did not see that I could refuse them my 
help, and be guiltless before God. ♦ 

" Here commenced my power ; namely a power to appoint 
when, and where, and how they should meet ; and to re- 
move those whose lives showed that they * had not a desire 
to flee from the wrath to come.' And this power remained 
the same, whether the people meeting together were twelve 
hundred or twelve thousand. 

" In a few days some of tbem said, * Sir, we will not sit 
under you for nothing ; we will subscribe quarterly.' I said, 
* I will have nothing ; for I want nothing. My Fellowship 
supplies me with all I want' One replied, * Nay, but you 
want one hun'dred and fifteen pounds to pay for the lease of 
the Foundry, and likewise a large sum of money to put it 
into repair,' On this consideration, I suffered them to 
subscribe. And when the society met, I asked who will 
take the trouble of receiving this money, and paying it 
where it is needful ?' One said, * I will do it, and keep the 
account for you.' So here was the first Steward. AfterwEurds, 
I desired one or two more to help me, as stewards, and, in 
process of time, a great number. 

" Let it be remarked, it was I myself, not the people, 
who chose these stewards, and appointed to each the dis- 
tinct work wherein he was to help me, as long as I desired. 
And herein I began to exercise another sort of power ; viz., 
that of appointing and removing stewards. 

" After sometime a young man, named Thomas Maxfield, 
came and desired to help me as a son in the gospel. Soon 
after came a second, Thomas Richards ; and then a third, 
Thomas Westall. These severally desired to serve me as 
sons, and to labour when and where I should direct. Ob- 
serve : these likewise desired me, not I them. But I durst 
not refuse their assistance. And here commenced my power, 
to appoint each of these when, and wl\ere, and how to la- 
bour; that is, while he chose to continue mtk xftft. ^ot 
each hud a power to go tcwaj when he pleased*, «& \ ^^ 
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also, to go away from them, or any of them, if I saw suffi- 
cient cause. The case continued the same when the number 
of preachers increased. I had just the same power still, to 
appoint when, aneliwhere, and how each should help me ; 
and to tell any, (if I saw cause) * I do not desire your help 
any longer.' On these terms, and no other, we joined at 
first : on these we continue joined. But they do me no 
favour in being directed by me. It is true, * my reward is 
with the Lord ;* but at present I have nothing from it but 
trouble and care ; and often a burden I scarce know how 
to bear. 

" In 1744 I wrote to several clergymen, and to all who 
then served me as sons in the gospel, desiring them to meet 
me in London, and to give me their advice concerning the 
best method of carrying on the work of God. And when 
their number increased, so that it was not convenient to 
invite them all, for several years I wrote to those with whom 
I desired to confer, and they only met me at London, or 
elsewhere : till at length I gave a general permission, which 
I afterwards saw cause to retract. 

** Observe : I myself sent for these of my own free choice. 
And I sent for them to advise, not govern, me. Neither 
did I at any time divest myself of any part of the power 
above described, which the providence of Ood had cast upon 
me, without any design or choice of mine. 

" What is that power? It is a power of admitting into, 
and excluding from, the societies under my care ; of choos- 
ing and removing stewards ; of receiving or not receiving 
helpers ; of appointing them where and how to help me, 
and of desiring any of them to confer with me when I see 
good. And as it was merely in obedience to the Providence 
of Grod, and for the good of the people, that I at first ac- 
cepted this power, which I never sought ; so it k on the 
same consideration, not for profit, honour, or pleasure, that 
I use it at this day. 

" ' But several gentlemen are offended at your having so 
much power. I did not seek any part of it But when it 
mu9 come unawares, not daring to Wry that talent^ I used 
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it to the best of my judgement. Yet I never waa fond of it. 
I always did, and do now bear it as my burden ; the burden 
which Gk)d lays upon me, and therefore I dare not lay it 
down. . • 

" But if you can tell me any one, or any five men, to 
whom I may transfer this burden, who can and will do just 
what I do now, I will heartily thank both them and you. 

" But some of our helpers say, * This is shackling free- 
born Englishmen ;' and demand a free Conference, that is, 
a meeting of all the preachers, wherein all things shall be 
determined by most votes. I answer. It is possible, after 
my death, something of this kind may take place; but not 
while I hve. To me the preachers have engaged themselves 
to submit, to serve me as sons in the gospel ; but they are 
not thus engaged to any man or number of men beside. To 
me the people in general will submit ; but they will not thus 
submit to any other. 

"It is nonsense, then, to call my using this power, 
* shackling free-born Englishmen.* None needs to submit 
to it unless he will ; so that there is no shackling in the 
case. Every preacher and every member may leave me 
when he pleases. But while he chooses to stay, it is on the 
same terms that he joined me at first. 

" ' But this is making yourself a Pope.' This carries no 
face of truth. The Pope afl&rms that every Christian must 
do all he bids, and believe all he says under pain of dam- 
nation. I never affirmed anything that bears any the most 
distant resemblance to this. All I affirm is, the preachers 
who chose to labour with me, choose to serve me as sons 
in the Gospel. And the people who chose to be under my 
care, choose to be so on the same terms they were at first. 

" Therefore all talk of this kind is highly iiyurious to me, 
who bear the burden merely for your sake. And it is ex- 
ceedingly mischievous to the people, tending to confound 
their understanding, and to fill their hearts with evil sur- 
misings and unkind tempers towards me ; to whom they 
really owe more, for taking this load upon me, for exetc\svxi% 
this very power, for shackling myself in this maimet, \3t\»si 
/or all mjr preaching put together ; because preacYim^ Wvi» 
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or thrice a day is no burden to me at all ; but the care of 
all the preachers and all the people is a burden indeed !*' 

These views were recorded in 1789, fifty years after the 
origin of Methodism and only two prior to Mr. Wesley's 
death. This is indeed altogether a remarkable passage, and 
while transparent with the simplicity, integrity, and good- 
ness of his heart, reveals very imperfect and erroneous views 
of human rights. Indeed, the principles here laid down, 
if viewed abstractedly, are the quintessence of despotism. 
The assumption that because he had originated the body he 
had a title to govern it absolutely, and continue that govern- 
ment through life, is to treat all his members as infant 
children, however matured in wisdom, intelligence, and 
holiness they might be, and to act the veiy reverse to what 
the apostles had done, though vested with an authority which 
no one since can possess, and endowed with gifts to which 
none can pretend. In fact there never was a church on 
earth, the papal body excepted, nor a political government 
on earth, except those execrated by all men for their oppres- 
sion, which has asserted such despotic principles as those 
maintained in the language of Mr. Wesley. At the same 
time we are perfectly satisfied they resulted from error of 
judgement, and by no means from a love of power for its 
own sake, and the whole history of Mr. Wesley Is proceedings 
shows that he exercised his power with the greatest meek- 
ness and moderation, seeking nothing but the glory of God 
and the good of mankind. 

The power which Mr. Wesley held himself, he transferred 
by legal settlement to others. The necessity of a deed of 
settlement was felt in order to give the Connexion a legal 
existence; but the provisions of the deed were quite as 
capable of a liberal, as of a despotic character. Such a 
document might have recognized the rights of the people 
as well as those of the ministry. Indeed the necessity for 
such a document afforded a fitting opportunity for giving 
to Methodism a liberal constitution, Hke that enjoyed by 
Presbyterian, and other churches ; a constitution in which 
the people should have such a participation, as the Scrip- 
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tures require, in 1^ goyemment and management of the 
Chufch. Yet this opportunity was not embraced for such 
a purpose, but as we have stated, made the occasion for con* 
golidating and legalizing ministerial power to the exclusion 
of the just rights ef the people. By the Deed of Settlement 
ihB Annual Conference was made to consist of one hundred 
ministers, who alone were the legal representatives of the 
Connexion, to whom alone the functions of general govern- 
ment were consigned, while the authority aiui management 
of the circuits, separately, was left in the hands of the 
preachers as it had been heretqfore. A general idea of this 
authori^ and power, may be gathered from the statement 
of Mr. Wesley previously quoted. 

In reference then to the provisions of this legal deed, we 
cannot claim for Mr. Wesley that Divine guidance which 
had so remarkably distinguished many of his other proceed- 
ings. Providence can never be the author of that which is 
not perfectly equitable ; and to transfer to others, by legal 
settlement, the enormous and irresponsible powers which 
he, as father of the community, had claimed and exercised, 
was neither in accordance with proper views of Scripture, 
nor the principles of a wise and just administration. It is 
however, due to Mr. Wesley, to observe that this document 
was prepared when he had reached the advanced age of 
eighty-one; and it is not improbable that some of its peculiar 
provisions were adopted rather by his consent than by his 
dictation. 

The Poll Deed is designated " A Declaration and Esta- 
blishment of the Conference of the People called Methodists.** 
This is a singular designation, and a most inappropriate 
one. We do not wish to give offence when we say, that the 
proper designation would have been *' A Declaration and 
Establishment of the Conference of the Preachers,'' (not the 
people) " called Methodists." Indeed Dr. Whitehead, Mr. 
Wesley's biographer, remarks, the title of the Deed is " most 
incongruous," adding, " It is well known that the people 
called Methodists, never held a conference since Methodism 
existed. The conference is an assembly of itinerant preoMiKw^ 
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only, (except two or three clergymen,) and its members are 
not assembled by any authority derived from the people. 
When sitting, it exercises powers which are neither derived 
from the people nor under any control by them. It elects 
members into its own body, or excludes them at pleasure ; it 
makes regulations and laws, not only for itinerant preachers, 
but for all ranks and orders of persons in the societies ; and 
while these things are transacted, neither local preachers, 
trustees of chapels, stewards, leaders, or any of the people, 
have a single voice, or a single representative in the assem- 
bly : the people have no check, no balance of power, against 
any regulation or law the Conference may choose to decree. 
It is difficult to conceive why this assembly of a few preachers 
was called * the Conference of the People called Methodists,' 
unless it was to give the people a hint that they ought to 
have some representatives in an assembly where laws are 
made by which they as Methodists are to be governed." 

Such are the pointed, sensible, and candid remarks of 
Dr. Whitehead, himself a Wesleyan Methodist preacher. 
His life of Wesley is considered the best and most impartial 
that has been written, and the above quotation is taken from 
the genuine edition in two volumes, published in London. 
It is a curious fact that a spurious and mutilated edition 
was published shortly after with Dr. Whitehead's name on 
the title page, but which omitted all the passages that were 
objectionable to Dr. Coke and those in power at that time. 

The above passage clearly shows what Dr. Whitehead 
thought of those provisions of the Poll Deed which invested 
the preachers with irresponsible power, and he was not alone 
in his views. Not a few of the preachers as well as the people 
were deeply dissatisfied with those provisions, and frequently 
expressed their dissatisfaction during Mr. Wesley's life- 
time. It is probable, indeed, that the venerable founder 
of Methodism subsequently saw reason to apprehend, from 
statements made to him, that he had invested his successors 
with too large a share of unquaUfied and uncontrolable au- 
thority, at least over their brethren in the ministry, but the 
document being legalized, it was too late to effect an altera- 
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tion. He thefefoie wrote a letter solemnly charging the 
legal Conferenoe against any abuse of their powers. The 
following is a copy of this letter, dated April 7th, 1786. 

** My dear Brethren, — Some of our travelling preachers 
have expressed a fear that after my decease, you would ex- 
clude them, either ftom preaching in connexion with you, or 
from some other privileges which they now enjoy. I kDow 
no other way to prevent any such inconvenience, than to 
leave these my last words with you. I beseech you by the 
mercies of God, that you never avail yourselves of the Deed 
of Declaration to assume any superiority over your brethren : 
but let all things go on among those itinerants who choose to 
remain together, exactly in the same manner as when I was 
with you, so far as circumstances will permit. In particular 
I beseech you, if you ever loved me, and if you now love Grod 
and your brethren, to have no respect of persons in station- 
ing the preachers, in choosing children for Kingswood School, 
in disposing of the yearly contribution and the preacher's 
fund, or any other public money : but do all things with a 
single eye, as I have done from the beginning. Go on thus, 
doing all things without prejudice or partiaUty, and God will 
be with you even to the end.— JOHN WESLEY." 

This letter had been committed to the care of Mr. Brad- 
ford who travelled with Mr. Wesley, 'and was produced and 
relui at the first Conference after his death, when the mem- 
bers of that assembly unanimously resolved to carry out the 
intentions of its venerable author. In conformity with this 
purpose they have always continued to admit a large number 
of their brethren in the ministry to a seat in the Conference 
and to unite in their deliberations and determinations; 
although no votes except the hundred are of any legal value, 
and all others could be easily set aside if judged expedient. 
It is to be observed however, that as Mr. Wesley's letter 
makes no allusion to the rights of the people, the people 
have never been allowed to send any representatives to 
Conference, although wealthy laymen, of late years, have 
been admitted to a participation in several departments oC 
business, and annually approach the very dooi^ oi Cjoxii^x- 

o 
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ence, into which it is probable they will ere long have the 
privilege of admission. But the modifications of Methodism, 
and the probability of yet farther important changes in its 
economy and management we shall have occasion to notice 
hereafter. 

Soon after Mr. Wesley's death, there was an expectation 
prevalent among the Methodists, in many parts of the king- 
dom, that alterations would be effected in reference to the 
objectionable points which have been adduced. Sundry 
meetings were held, and petitions forwarded, requesting 
the Conference to concede to the people the privileges of 
having religious worship in church-hours, of receiving the 
sacrament from the hands of their own ministers, of being 
represented by the admission of delegates into district meet- 
ings and Conference, of having a voice in the reception 
and expulsion of members, in the election of church-officers, 
and in the recommendation of preachers for the itinerancy. 
In fact not less than fifty pamphlets and circular letters 
on these topics were issued within the period of a few 
years, and though a number of these were in favour of 
adherence to the Church, yet all were in favour of such 
modifications being made as should concede some share of 
power to the laity ; and while a few ambitious juntos were 
desirous that that power should be vested chiefly in the 
trustees, the m^gority strongly advocated such a constituti5n 
as should give the people a free voice in the general govern- 
ment of the Connexion, and in the local management of the 
circuits respectively. 

At the first Conference after Mr. Wesley's death a mul- 
titude of letters and petitions were sent by the societies in 
every part of the kingdom, expressive of their views and 
sentiments in relation to the topics so generally discussed ; 
but it is a singular fact (which not until some time afterwards 
was made public,) that all or nearly all these memorials were 
burnt without being (^ened. The best construction which 
can be put upon this unceremonious treatment of the socie- 
ties, is that the Conference was embarrassed by the difficulties 
of its j)osition, and not having any plan matured by which 
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conflicting opinions could be satisfactorily met, resolved to 
postpone the consideration of any such plan for the time 
being, and therefore disposed of all communications by de- 
stroying them. This is the more probable from the resolution 
the Conference adopted, which combines with expressions of 
the deepest veneration for Mr. Wesley's memory, a vague 
and general determination '' to take up and pursue the plan 
their aged father had left them, exactly in the maimer he 
had done." The ambiguity of this resolution produced, 
apparently, a temporary satisfaction amongst all parties. 
As interpreted by the Church party it seemed to express 
adherence to the Establishment. As interpreted by those 
inclined to dissent and freedom it seemed to admit the 
operation of that progressive and expansive principle which 
had guided Mr. Wesley in general, and gradually built up 
the system of Methodism into a powerful community ; and 
the continued operation of this principle was expected to 
work out for Methodism all the results necessary for its 
complete freedom in government, and its independence as 
a distinct denomination, in the full enjoyment of its own 
ordinances and privileges. Nor were these different views 
of the resolution concealed, but expressed by the preachers 
during the discussions in Conference. 

This tranquillity however, as might be expected, was soon 
disturbed. When some ministers assumed their right to 
administer the Lord's supper to the people, the high Church 
party took the alarm and published inflammatory tracts and 
circulars against them. It was an occasion of this kind which 
brought publicly into the field of controversy Mr. Alexander 
Eilham, then a very acceptable minister of about seven years' 
standing, labouring in the Newcastle circuit. He issued a 
pubUcation in reply to a virulent attack which one Mr. Grey 
had made on the conduct of Mr. Cownley for having pre- 
sumed to administer the Lord's supper to some members of 
the Newcastle society, who had desired that ordinance at his 
hands. It should be observed, that although the ordinance 
had been administered by him only to such as expressly 
desired it, and to avoid giving offence to the CYmtcYi ^^xV?;, 
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was administered not in the Chapel at Newcastle, but in a 
small chapel at Byker, about two miles distant, notwithstand- 
ing this precaution, three of the class leaders in Newcastle, 
and about twenty members, left the society ; and this Mr. 
Grey, one of the seceders, addressed to Mr. Cownley the 
letter in question, and subsequently published the case and 
the correspondence which had passed between them on the 
subject. Mr. Kilham published a spirited reply, in which 
he not only defended the character of the venerable Cownley, 
but discussed the general question in relation to the sacra- 
ments and the position of the Methodist body in respect to 
the Church, maintaining of course the right of the preachers 
to administer the sacraments and of the people to receive 
them at their hand. 

Although this publication was entitled " An address to the 
Members and Friends of the Newcastle Society," yet as it 
was one of the first which had been issued on the liberal 
side of the question, it obtained an extensive circulation and 
excited general attention. Mr. Kilham received from several 
of his brethren of high standing in the ministry, assurances 
of sympathy vnth his sentiments, and approval of what he 
had done to subserve the cause of truth and freedom. Mr. 
T. Taylor, in a letter to Mr. Kilham, says, " I have seen 
your pamphlet, and like it well — send me a hundred. It 
bears my thoughts, and almost some of my expressions." 
Mr. Pawson, one of the oldest preachers in the Connexion 
addressed the follovnng letter to Mr. Kilham. 

"Halifax, April 7, 1792. 

" My dear Brother, — I am much obliged to you for your 
kind and affectionate letter, and for the books which you sent 
me. They came when I was just setting out for Manchester, 
to meet vdth the committee of that district, so that I took 
some of them along with me. The brethren approved of 
them very much, and I will take care to send them to all 
the neighbouring circuits in a few days, please God all is 
well vdth me. 

" It seems the high Church party are of the same spirit 
evejjwhere, Erexj one must be subject to their will, and act 
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as they do, or there is no peace to be expected. This same 
Mr. Grey seems wonderfully ready to quote Mr. Wesley when 
on his own side of the question: but on the other side, Mr. 
Wesley's authority weighs with him not so much as a single 
grain of sand. He may think what he will, but it seems to me 
very melancholy indeed to see an old man, after about forty 
years' standing in the Church of Gk)d, so entirely under the 
power of his own spirit and temper, and such an utter stranger 
to meekness, gentleness, and the whole mind of Christ. I 
do not know him, but be he who he will, or what he will, his 
own letters bear full testimony against him as a Christian, 
and show him to be very ignorant, yet extremely positive. 
A furious hot-headed bigot to what he calls the Church, and 
utterly devoid of all charity for those who differ from him, 
although they have the whole Bible on their side. Wretched 
bigotry ! that it was for ever banished from the face of 
the earth ! I doubt not but Mr. Cownley will have wisdom 
and grace enough to enable him to bear such unkind and 
unchristian treatment. He has been labouring to do this 
man and his fellows good for many years, but he has not 
succeeded to his wishes ; far from it Yet his reward is from 
the Lord nevertheless. 

" I hope the time is now drawing near when our people 
will be brought out of Egypt, and to the full enjoyment of 
all the privileges and blessings of the gospel. The Lord 
hasten the happy day ! 

" You will find it highly necessary to act in tiiis business 
with great prudence, gentieness, humility, and love. This 
is your comfort : you are engaged in the cause of God, and 
he will stand by you, and I trust make you more than con- 
queror. 

" All who met at Manchester seemed on your side — more 
especially Messrs. Thomas and Henry Taylor, Mr. Brad- 
bum, Mr. Clark, and Mr. Snowden ; so that I hope at the 
next Conference the matter will be established.. 

*' We have had the sacrament many times in some places 
in this circuit, and the Lord has owned and blessed them 
very much indeed i BjrodierEntwhistk6y>m&m<i6m\siTL^^^ 
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love to yourself, Mr. Cownley, Mr. Gualter, and all friends. 
May the God of peace and love be powerfully present with 
you. — I am, your affectionate brother, J. PAWSON." 

Mr. Bradbum wrote on the same subject and expressed 
similar views to those maintained by Mr. Kilham. Also, 
Mr. T. Taylor himself published a pamphlet in defence of 
liberty and the right of the people to receive the sacraments 
at the hands of their own ministers. In a letter sent with 
a copy of his pamphlet to Mr. Kilham he thus expressed 
himself : 

" Liverpool, 23rd June, 1792. 

" My dear Brother, — I am glad at what passed at your 
district meeting. I could have been glad if you should go 
to Conference. Mr. Mather is raising all the forces he 
can to overturn common sense, scripture, and experience. 
Thompson has veered about again ; so that I suppose there 
will be a warm contest at the Conference. 

" In my pamphlet, I am constrained to own that Mr. 
Wesley was fallible. I doubt that will be high treason, 
and that I shall be thought a disaffected person to Mr. 
Wesley. I knew him well for more than thirty years. I 
was in the cabinet for some time. I esteemed him highly. 
I knew him to be a great man ; but I knew he was fallible : 
as such, the impertinent appeals to what he has said, have 
obliged me to appeal to what he did ; and if there be any 
contradiction, the crime of divulging must lie upon such as 
rest their cause upon what Mr. Wesley hath said, rather 
than upon what the bible hath said. In matters of such 
importance as we plead for, nothing will satisfy me short of 
*Thus saith the Lord.' An apostle was once withstood to 
the face, because he was to be blamed. I love the memory 
of Mr. Wesley, but I must love the truth better, and in that 
consideration must know no man after the flesh. 

" I have administered the Lord's supper twice here, and 

God has crowned the ordinance each time. Two sent notes 

of thanksgiving the last time for a sense of pardon ; and I 

don't think any waited in vain. I permitted serious per- 

8ona to he present each time, who did uot coi^municate. I 

believe it was attended with good. 
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" But nothing will move our bigots. I believe they use 
every means to keep the people away. They are encouraged 
by some preachers, and are made to believe that all will 
turn in their favour at the Conference, and that all I have 
done will meet with a fatal overthrow. How that will be, 
the event must prove. I wish every preacher to count the 
cost, and see the cause is right before he engages in it, and * 
then to remain unshaken. I am, my dear brother, Your*8 
afifectionately, T. TAYLOR." 

It is a fact we record with pain and sorrow for human 
infirmity, that Mr. Kilham was tried and censured at the 
ensuing Conference for having issued the publication re- 
ferred to — a publication which defended the character of 
. an aged minister in the discharge of his sacred duties, which 
maintained the people's rights and scriptural privileges 
against boisterous intolerance and supercilious bigotry — 
a publication which was an honour to him, and for which 
he ought to have received the thanks of the Conference 
instead of its censure. The injustice of this censure was 
rendered the more obvious by the Conference passing by 
the pubHcations of Messrs. Taylor and Bradbum which 
contained expressions acknowledged to be more worthy of 
censure than those employed by Mr. Kilham. The censure 
against him, however, was not unanimous. A number of 
influential preachers spoke openly in the Conference in fa- 
vour of the publication, and boldly maintained the truth of 
its sentiments. Mr. Moore, especially, advocated the cause 
of Mr. Kilham, and called upon the Conference to act 
consistently and uprightly, and if they condemned Mr. 
Kilham 's pamphlet, to exercise impartiality by condemning 
all the pamphlets, sermons, and circular letters which had 
been issued on both sides of the question, not excepting 
even Dr. Coke's Ordination Sermon, delivered in America. 
It was replied by one of the principal speakers (Mr. Thomp- 
son,) that both Mr. Bradbum and Mr. Taylor should be 
tried and their pamphlets condemned as well as Mr. Kil- 
ham's : but this declaration was never fulfilled. It is d\ffi^- 
cult, if not impossible, to assign any reason iot t\ns oxova^vOTL, 
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except the apprehension that the trial of such influential 
characters might have induced a result which would have 
neutralized or perhaps reversed the censure already passed 
upon Mr. PQlham's pamphlet. 

At this Conference the letters, petitions and communica- 
tions from the people on the suhjects then so generally 
canvassed in the Methodistic community were almost as 
numerous as they had heen the preceding year, but they 
were disposed of in a similar manner — destroyed without 
having been read. The sacramental question was disposed 
of by the Conference by Lot, and the circumstance is re- 
corded in the following minute : 

" After debating the subject time after time, we were 
greatly divided in sentiment. In short, we knew not what 
to do, that peace and union might be preserved. At last 
one of the senior brethren (Mr. Pawson) proposed that we 
should commit the matter to God by putting the question 
to the lot, considering that the Oracles of God declare, that 
*the Lot causeth contentions to cease, and parteth between 
the mighty:' And again that * the Lot is cast into the lap, 
but the whole disposing thereof is of the Lord :' And con- 
sidering also that we have the example of the Apostles them- 
selves, in a matter which we thought, all things considered, 
of less importance. 

"We accordingly prepared the lots; and four of us 
prayed. God was surely then present, yea, his glory filled 
the room. Almost all the preachers were in tears, and, 
as they afterwards confessed, felt an undoubted assurance 
that God himself would decide. Mr. Adam Clarke was 
then called on to draw the lot, which was, * You shall not 
administer the Sacrament the ensuing year.' All were 
satisfied. All submitted. AH was peace. Every counte- 
nance seemed to testify that every heart said, *It is the 
Lord, let him do what seemeth him good.' A minute was 
then formed according to the previous explanation of the 
lot, that the sacrament should not be administered in our 
Connexion, for the ensuing year, except in London." 

It was true, no doubt, that *' all .mimiUed,'' but it could 
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not be safely afl&rmed that "att were satisfied" The impar- 
tial reader will think with us, that seeing the duty deyolving 
upon God's ambassadors to administer, and upon God's 
people to receive, the sacramental memorials of the Saviour's 
death, is plainly revealed and commanded, it was not scrip- 
tural to decide the case by Lot ; and seeing the ordinance 
had already been administered in a number of places to the 
comfort and satisfaction of the members, it was a backward 
movement — a movement neither wise nor just, to withdraw 
this privilege from them, and in many cases throw them 
upon the necessity of either neglecting a sacred duty, or 
submitting to the annoyance of communicating with an 
ungodly Clergyman. Such were the views of Mr. Kilham 
and others at the time, and therefore it was not in strict 
accordance with truth to aver that " aU were satisfied" with 
the decision by Lot. While, therefore, we feel that the 
difficulties of the case rendered the position of the Con- 
ference extremely embarrassing, and great charity ought to 
influence our judgement of their proceedings, yet we are 
satisfied that a faithful adherence to plainly revealed duty 
would have been more rational, and certainly more conducive 
to the interests of truth. Besides, the fact of the Conference 
regarding its decision as Divine in this instance, would 
cause many to regard its subsequent reversion as a human 
determination, and thus perpetuate their difficulties and 
embarrassments. The decision of the Lot did not meet the 
wishes of the people. Their deprivation of a Christian pri- 
vilege was felt to be a grievous hardship ; and each month 
furnished abundant proof that a change must ere long be 
effected or disruption would inevitably ensue. 

The discussions respecting the sacrament were more or 
less mixed up with the other questions we have named, and as 
time advanced the interest in these questions became deep- 
ened. The summary manner too in which the Conference had 
treated the petitions and memorials of the people, increased 
the desire for a living representation by the introduction of 
lay-delegates into the District Meetings and Conference. 

At this Conference (1792) Mr. Kilham was appointed to 
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labour in Aberdeen. In this locality he had an ample op- 
portunity of observing the constitution and operations of the 
Presbyterian Church, in its Sessions, Presbyteries, Synods, 
and Assemblies : and as laymen are associated with ministers 
in all these meetings, it occurred to him that this rational 
and scriptural mode of church government strikingly con- 
trasted with what obtained in his own denomination, and he 
felt it a sacred duty to suggest the adoption of this just and 
equitable principle of ministerial and lay co-operation in 
every department of the Methodistic economy. He there- 
fore published a circular letter, under the signature of 
" Trueman and Freeman,'* and sent it to the most influ- 
ential persons throughout the Connexion. In this letter he 
insists upon the necessity of a living representation of the 
people, by the sending of lay-delegates freely chosen ; and, 
in showing the inefficiency of letters and memorials, notices 
the fact that such documents, on the motion of a certain 
preacher, had been destroyed vdthout examination. In the 
name of the people he puts the question " Would it not be 
proper for us to have some concern in managing such ma^ 
ters as materially affect ourselves ?" He then proposes that 
the appointment of stewards, leaders, local preachers, and 
the reconmiendation of preachers to travel, should be done, 
not by the sole authority of ministers, but by a m«yority at 
meetings composed of the preachers and officers in the so- 
cieties or circuits. He adds ; 

" Would it not be proper for every circuit, or every dis- 
trict, to be represented in Conference by a delegate of its 
own choosing ? He could carry in the collections, see how 
the monies are expended, and would be able to give a par- 
ticular account of our money matters, to such of our friends 
who might vnsh to be informed. These delegates should 
be present when the preachers' characters are examined, 
and when they are stationed for their circuits. They would 
fiimish the Conference with much useful information, and 
prevent many improper appointments, and see that our 
funds are rightly managed. Honesty will never shrink 
from responsibility." 

He concludes lus letter with the following remarks : 
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" If the preachers had paid a proper degree of attention 
to your addresses last year, we should not have troubled 
you with these observations. We have written freely, with- 
out the least design of doing any harm to the cause. On 
the contrary, we have been influenced by a desire of doing 
good. If success should attend our endeavours, God shall 
have the praise ; but if not, we shall at least have the testi- 
mony of our conscience, that our attempt was well meant. 
We have now done our part towards the reform of the above 
mentioned abuses. Do you yours. Enlighten the people. 
Bead or lend this letter to as many of them as you possibly 
can, and do not suffer yourselves to be discouraged by timo- 
rous or interested men. In so doing, you wiU contribute 
to the prosperity of Methodism, and do honour to God." 

What effect resulted from this circular does not appear, 
but at the next Conference the decision of the Lot respect- 
ing the Sacrament was set aside and the following resolution 
adopted by a large mcyority : 

" That the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper shall not be 
administered by the preachers in any part of our Connexion, 
except where the whole society is unanimous for it, and will 
not be contented without it; and, in even those few exempt 
societies, it shall be administered, as far as practicable, in 
the evening only, and according to the form of the Church 
of England." 

This resolution, restrictive though it be, and burdened 
with conditions such as were not compatible with spiritual 
fireedom, was however much preferable to the decision of 
the former Conference, and opened the way for that holy 
ordinance to be administered in some places. But, as time 
passed on, events continued to show the great and threat- 
ening difficulties into which both the Conference and the 
Connexion in general were cast by the unwise policy of 
Mr. Wesley in trammelling the body with church-adherence 
and despotic rule. 

The ensuing Conference (1794) was held at Bristol, and 
here the contest became so violent that the Connexion was 
almost threatened with dissolution. Deputations from 
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Trustees assembled with a determination to compel the 
carrying out of Mr. Wesley's plan of* rigid adherence to the 
Church, requiring that there should be no preaching in 
Church hours, and no sacrament administered but by 
Church ministers ; while on the other hand memorials were 
sent from societies to Conference praying that they might 
be permitted to have the Ordinance in their own chapels 
and from the hands of their own ministers, and enjoy the 
privilege of worshipping God according to the dictates of 
their own consciences. The Conference was exceedingly 
embarrassed, but finally a decision was adopted somewhat 
more favourable to the privileges of the people than the one 
of the preceding year. Instead of requiring complete una- 
nimity it was determined " That the Lord's supper shall 
not be administered in future, where the union and concord 
of the society can be preserved without it." 

As might be expected from former manifestations of in- 
tolerance this resolution, though so carefully qualified, did 
not satisfy those trustees who were bigotted in their attach- 
ment to the Church and resolved to force, if possible, all 
others to a compliance with their own sentiments. It ought 
to be here observed that this intolerance was all on one side. 
The liberal party never wished to interfere with the views 
of others ; all they sought or desired from the first was sim- 
ply the privilege of worshipping God themselves according 
to the dictates of their own consciences, leaving the Church 
party at perfect liberty to follow their own course ; but the 
Church adherents resolved to make their own rule the mea- 
sure for every man's conscience. The plain expression of 
their conduct was, " we insist that all shall conform to our 
prejudices ; we will neither hold worship in Church hours 
in our chapels nor shall any others ; we will neither receive 
the sacrament in any place but the Church, nor from any 
hands but those of Church ministers ; nor shall any in the 
Methodist denomination receive it in any other manner." 

As a proof of the high-tide of feeling raised by these dis- 
putes, it may be stated that in the town of Bristol where 
the Conference was held there were three chapels, — the 
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trastees of two of these chapels, Broadmead and Guinea- 
street, were of the Church party, and the trustees of the 
odier, Portland-street, were of opposite views ; on the Con- 
ference Sunday Dr. Coke and Mr. Moore administered the 
ordinance in Portland-street chapel, and in consequence of 
this Mr. Moore was prohihited from preaching in either of 
the other chapels ; while on the other side, the Portland-street 
trustees exercised an unseemly retaliation upon Mr. Benson 
who had identified himself with the Church party, by forbid- 
ding him to preach in their chapel. At this time a division 
took place in the Bristol society, when three hundred mem- 
bers left, headed by Mr. Benson, Mr. Eodda, and Mr. Vasey, 
and the trustees of the two chapels previously named. 

These events at Bristol soon became known through the 
Connexion and produced a very powerful excitement. This 
controversy originated a new question respecting the power of 
trustees ; namely — ^in cases where societies desired to have the 
the Lord's supper, or any other privilege which the preachers 
were willing to gi-ant, were trustees empowered to hinder 
the same from being enjoyed in the chapels ? The trustees 
of the Church party maintained that they had this power, 
and were supported by Messrs. Mather, Benson, Thompson, 
and others, while Dr. Coke, and Messrs. Bradbum, Pawson, 
Moore, Crowther, Kilham, &c., took the opposite side, and 
advocated the unfettered right of the people to have the 
sacraments if they wished it, both in their own chapels and 
at the hands of their own ministers. 

It is probable that the anxiety manifested by some to 
continue in adherence to the Church, sprang from an expec- 
tation that at no distant period the Methodist community 
would be incorporated with the Establishment, and the 
preachers who chose to remain, would, on receiving episcopal 
ordination, be recognized as its authorized ministers. How 
many of the preachers, who contended for church adherence 
entertained this expectation we have no certain data by which 
to determine, but it is quite evident that this hope was en- 
tertained by Mr. Thompson, one of the leading preachers 
in the Connexion, as appears from his negotiation with Mr. 

H 
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William Pitt, the minister of state. He wrote to this ofl&cial 
personage, "1st. Enquiring whether Mr. Pitt, &c., wished 
the Methodists to give a ftdler and stronger proof of attach- 
ment to the government than they had done ? 2nd. To desire 
him and his colleagues to bring about a closer union between 
the Methodists and the Church, 3rd. To desire Mr. Pitt to 
aid the preachers against the rebellious trustees in London 
respecting the new chapel." This important fact is stated 
by Mr. Crowther, one of the leading preachers, in his letter 
to Mr. Kilham, dated January 12th, 1794. The meaning 
of the two first enquiries is so transparent that no man can 
be mistaken as to Mr. Thompson's object, in his correspond- 
ence with Mr Pitt. 

In this controversy Mr. Kilham contended not only for 
liberty respecting the sacraments, but for the introduction of 
other important privileges, namely the right of lay-delega- 
tion ; and this object appeared at one time to be gaining 
ground among those preachers who were united with him 
in opposing the assumed prerogatives of the trustees In 
fact at that period, these preachers stood between the people 
and the intolerant trustees, who seemed resolved to use their 
power to repress the spirit of the people and perpetuate their 
bondage to the Establishment. Some of the most eminent 
ministers in the Connexion held correspondence with Mr. 
Eilham, expressing their sympathy with his views, and their 
thorough conviction that the government of Methodism must 
be remodelled, and such a constitution be adopted as would 
unite the people with the ministers in the government and 
administration. Indeed at the close of the preceding year 
(December 12th, 1793,) Mr. Bradbum wrote to Mr. Kilham 
an afifectionate but confidential letter, in which he says : — 
" We must have a Methodist constitution or plan of disci- 
pline explained, and we shall in due time." 

Mr. Pawson, in January 1795, published a pamphlet in 
which there are some strong expressions in favour of the 
people's liberty. Addressing the members in general he 
says, — 

" You have not only built our chapels, but you bear every 
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burden of a temporal kind. Why then should you be ex- 
cluded from having a proper share in the government, or at 
least in the regulation of the church of God ? Can a few 
trustees be your representatives ? Are your consciences to 
be wholly subject to their will ? Do you not know, that, aB 
to many of them, their judgement stands directly opposed 
to yours ? Can even the preachers be your representatives, 
80 as to decide absolutely for you in things not enjoined of 
God ? They are your servants for Christ's sake, and I trust 
a very great majority are willing to comply with your wishes, 
and to serve you in every thing which tends to the glory of 
God, and your soul's salvation. But others of them differ 
in judgement from you ; therefore you must maintain your 
freedom, and assert your right to every ordinance of God. 

" At any rate. Brethren, keep your liberty. If you think 
it not safe to trust the Conference with your spiritual privi- 
leges, then, in the name of the Lord, I intreat you to keep 
them in your own power, and insist upon it, whenever it 
shall 80 happen that any considerable number of your society 
shall wish either to have preaching in Church hours, or the 
sacrament in your own chapels, that your assistant shall call 
the trustees, leaders, stewards, and local preachers in that 
circuit together, and these shall take the matter into serious 
consideration. And if it shall appear to a mjgority of them, 
that it would be most for the glory of God, either to have 
the one or the other, or both, then in God's name let it be 
so. Or if this method do not meet with your approbation, 
then let your whole society assemble together, and consider 
the matter as in the presence of God ; and if it shall be found 
agreeable to the majority that you shall have the above privi- 
leges, let it be done accordingly. And let this Christian and 
brotherly method be always taken, in order to make known 
your mind to the Conference. Eemember, O ye Methodists ! 
that the reign of Popery is past and gone ; let it never be 
restored to you under any shape or name. In the name of 
him who bought you with his blood, maintain the rights 
and liberties of your own consciences." 

Dr. Coke, too, in a letter to Mr. Kilham, expressed his 
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sense of the absolute and despotic powers possessed by the 
Conference, and of the sheer justice of admitting the laity 
to a participation of power in the management of the body. 
He says : 

" Religious liberty requires that the people should have 
some negative in respect to their ministers. Hitherto, we 
have been, since the death of Mr. Wesley, the most perfect 
aristocracy, perhaps, existing on the face of the earth. The 
people have had no power : we the whole, in the fullest 
sense that can be conceived. If there be a change in favour 
of religious liberty, the people certainly should have some 
power. Less than what is offered them in this article, it 
appears to me they cannot have. And, indeed, what preacher 
would wish, or at least ought to wish, to labour in a circuit, 
where the majority of the trustees, leaders, and stewards 
disapproved of him ? The little power given in this in- 
stance to the trustees, is, I think, no more than they have 
a claim to ; as we cannot do without men who will be re 
sponsible for our debts, and we are very much obhged to 
them for becoming responsible : and their votes, when 
united to the stewards and leaders of the whole circuit, be- 
come (of consequence) of small weight in so nimierous an 
assembly." 

In the month of November, Mr. Kilham wrote a small 
pamphlet, and signed it " Aquila and Priscilla," in which 
he states the particulars of the dispute between the Bristol 
trustees and their opponents, exhibiting the principles in- 
volved in the controversy, and the course which reason and 
scripture required the parties to pursue. This pamphlet 
was considered the most lucid and faithful statement of the 
case that had been pubhshed. 

Mr. KilbftTn had been applied to by Mr. Edmondson, 
and several of his brethren to write apiece against a scheme 
then being on the tapis to appoint several persons as ge- 
neral superintendents or Bishops over the Connexion, and 
early in 1795 he issued a pamphlet signed "Martin Luther." 
In this publication Mr. Kilham gave a summary of Chan- 
cellor King's treatise on the constitution of the Primitive 
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Church ; and, comparing the ancient presbyteries, synods, 
councils, &c., with the several institutions of Methodism, 
showed their substantial agreement and contended that the 
introduction of the laity to co-operate fully with ministers 
was the only thing required to make the Methodist commu- 
nity correspond with the ancient church in her best and 
brightest days, and therefore there was no need for bishops, 
nor any of the pomp of hierarchy to promote the interests 
of Christianity. This pamphlet was addressed as a circular 
to the preachers, and was variously received, according to 
the prevailing sentiments of its readers. Several of his 
brethren expressed their approval of his performance, and 
intimated their determination to stand by him in his strug- 
gles for the Christian liberties of themselves and the people. 
Shortly after Mr. Kilham had issued this circular he penned 
the following memorandum : 

" By several letters from different friends, I am informed 
Mr. Mather is expected to be very severe on me at the 
next Conference. If he and his co-adjutors resolve to bring 
me to an account, I trust I shall not be destitute of that 
help from God, that I have found on other occasions ; I 
hope God will open the eyes of all our societies to see and 
claim their privileges, and not suffer any attempts to de- 
prive them of these to prosper. May he break in pieces all 
undue influence, and cause his spiritual blessings to rest 
upon us ; and may he baffle the schemes of those that would 
hinder the people from having liberty of conscience, that 
his work may prosper in all our societies, I had also a 
comfortable letter from Mr. Thomas Taylor, who approves 
of my circulars, and still seems determined to promote the 
glory of God, — he has been bold and courageous in de- 
fending the liberties of the people. The same day brought 
me an agreeable letter from Mr. Bradbum ; he too appears 
determined to stand by the truth. There are several re- 
marks in his letter on civil and religious liberty, breathing 
a good and generous spirit, and shewing that he is still for 
promoting the interests of the people, who are struggling 
for liberty. I have, however received a letter from Mr. 

h5 
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Smith, of Newcastle, who informs me, that, notwithstanding 
Mr. Bradbum's pretences, he is turned to the other side. 
Should this be so, he will not draw his friends with him : 
most of whom will condemn his conduct, however they may 
be pleased with his abihties." 

In this memorandum we find Mr. Kilham referring to 
an agreeable letter he had received from Mr. Bradbum as 
well as from others, encouraging him to proceed in the 
cause of rehgious freedom. In this letter Mr. Bradbum 
says, " Fear not my firmness to the side I have espoused, 
and endeavoured to help forward. I am at work, but my 
agents are at Manchester, &c. I find this the most likely 
method to gain my point. I will do all I can consistently 
with our keeping together, to have religious liberty ; but I 
will for the present, give up a good deal, rather than divide 
the body. We have really nothing to fear ; the people are 
the radix of all power in our Connexion, and they are not 
to be trifled with any longer." 

This letter was dated April 11, 1795, and appears to be 
the last Mr. Kilham received from Mr. Bradbum on the 
subject. His final testimony was thus in favour of religious 
freedom, and an encouragement to Mr. Kilham to proceed. 
How this testimony accords with his subsequent conduct 
is a problem not easy to be resolved consistently with his 
integrity. 

The Conference of 1795 was now approaching and all 
minds were anxiously turned towards it as a crisis in the 
Connexion, when either some further advances must be 
made in the privileges of the people and the cause of Chris- 
tian freedom, or awful consequences ensue. Mr. Kilham 
attended this Conference which was held in Manchester, 
but prior to his setting out, he wrote a pamphlet, for dis- 
tribution among the preachers only, with a view to induce 
them to come to such determinations as would accord with 
the word of God and sound views of church government. 
In this pamphlet he endeavoured to show. First, that the 
original plan of Mr. Wesley in the organization of Method- 
ism was progressive ; and if properly considered, admitted 
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of all such modifications as were necessary for extending 
rational freedom to the people. Secondly, that though the 
Conference had professed to follow Mr. Wesley's example, 
it had in many instances departed from the spirit and ten- 
dency of his measures, and pursued such a course of pro- 
ceeding as he would not have approved had he been Hving ; 
and Thirdly, he maintained that as the scripture was the 
only infaUible guide of the church, they ought to acknow- 
ledge no other authority, but frame their regulations solely 
by its unerring dictates and requirements. 

This Conference was more numerously attended than any 
former one in the history of Methodism, and as eveiy ex- 
ertion had been previously made by the contending parties 
to secure influence in favour of their respective sentiments, 
so when the time of this important assembly had arrived, 
numerous deputations from trustees, representing the several 
prevailing parties, were on the spot to confer among them- 
selves as to the measures to be proposed and the means to 
be employed to secure their adoption. In the first instance 
all the trustees met together, and though unanimous as to 
the necessity of some additional powers being conceded to 
the laity, their views were much diversified on other ques- 
tions. The Bristol trustees and those who adhered to them 
contended that the power they sought to abstract from the 
ministers should be transferred, not to the people as a body, 
but to the trustees. As to the sacraments, the trustees of 
the high-church party proposed that a law of uniformity 
should be enforced upon the whole body, compelling every 
society to be in bondage to the Estabhshed Church as before 
described ; the other trustees proposed that the society 
should be at liberty, either to have the sacraments at the 
church or in their own chapels, and from the hands of their 
own ministers. The discussion of these matters induced 
so much warmth of temper and afforded so little prospect 
of an a4justment, that the friends of liberty withdrew, and 
then each party presented its petition to Conference, em- 
bodying opposite views, of course, on the sacramental ques- 
tion- The Conference, thus embarrassed, appointed a select 
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committee to devise a plan of accommodation, who after 
devoting several days to their arduous task, prepared a 
number of propositions, which with some modifications and 
alterations were ultimately adopted by Conference and de- 
signated " The plan of general Pacification." 

It would occupy too much of our space to insert the 
Articles of Pacification at length ; but it may be remarked 
that therein an important advantage was conceded re- 
specting the sacrament, for it was now admitted that the 
ordinance might be administered where a majority of the 
trustees, and also a majority of the stewards and leaders, 
were in favour of its administration, still subject, however, 
to the consent of Conference. Baptism, burial of the dead, 
and preaching in Church hours were each made subject to 
the same regulations. 

With regard to discipline there was much denied, and a 
little conceded. The admission of lay-representatives to 
district meetings and conference was still refused, and 
absolute power with respect to the appointment of church 
ofl&cers, and the calling out of preachers, was still left in the 
hands of the superintendent minister. The concessions 
made in reference to discipline had respect to the case of a 
preacher being immoral, erroneous in doctrine, deficient in 
ability, or violating the rules of the body ; by which conces- 
sions a meeting composed of the preachers of the district, 
the trustees, stewards, and leaders of the circuit, had power 
to cause the accused preacher to be removed from the circuit. 
This was certainly an advance in the right direction, but it 
was only a small portion of those important privileges and 
rights, which the voice of reason and scripture so impera- 
tively demanded. 

Although the Articles of Pacification passed the Confer- 
ence there was a very respectable minority who were not 
satisfied with them, and strongly objected to the ambiguity 
of some expressions employed therein. Mr. Kilham drew 
up an address to the Conference, protesting against them. 
Fifty-eight of the preachers signed the document, and 
amongst them we recognize the names of some of the most 
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respectable ministers of the community. Supported by 
these signatures, the address was presented to the Confer- 
ence, but it was not permitted to be read, Before the 
Conference closed Mr. Kilham had the satisfaction of find- 
ing that his labours in the cause of religious freedom were 
hi^^y approved by a majority of the preachers, as well as 
by many respectable members of the Connexion, as appears 
flrom the following memorandum in Mr. Kilham 's diary : 

"I was very happy to find, that not only trustees, leaders, 
and many respectable members of the societies, were on my 
side, but a minority of the preachers expressed their satis- 
faction, and seemed thankful for what I had done ; and some 
of them contributed towards the expenses I had been at in 
publishing the pamphlets, — declaring I deserved the thanks 
of every friend to Hberty, and of the Methodists in general." 

Shortly after Conference, Mr. Kilham, impressed with 
the conviction that permanent peace would never be esta- 
blished in the body until such a constitution was adopted 
as secured to the people New Testament rights and privi- 
l^es, felt it a duty to make another effort for the attainment 
of this important object. Under this impression he wrote 
a pamphlet entitled " The Progress of Liberty." In this 
work he adverted to the course of Mr. Wesley in the progress 
of Methodism, showing that he had acted from time to 
time as altered circumstances required ; he glanced at the 
alterations which had been effected since Mr. Wesley's 
death, and analyzed " the Articles of Pacification," pointing 
out their defects, &c. 

In the second part of this work he lays down the " Out- 
lines of a Constitution." which he humbly proposes to the 
consideration of " The People called Methodists." This 
outline embraces the following particulars : 

First, That instead of the preachers having the sole 
power to admit and expel members, these acts should be 
done with consent of the people. 

Second, That the members should have a voice in choos- 
ing their own leaders. 

Third, That local preachers instead of being appointed 
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by the circuit preacher should be examined and approved 
by the leaders' and quarterly meetings : with which meet- 
ings also should rest the power of receiving and dismissing 
them. 

Fourth, That as it was impossible to allow the people to 
choose their own ministers on account of the itinerant plan, 
yet the quarterly meetings should have a voice in recom- 
mending preachers to traveL 

Fifth, That lay-delegates, appointed by the quarterly 
meetings, should attend the district meetings. 

And, Lastly, he proposes, " with submission to the 
preachers and the connexion at large, to appoint one or two 
lay-delegates from every district meeting, to attend the 
Conference." 

Such were the propositions of Mr. Kilham ; and it may 
here be observed, such were the principles adopted as ele- 
ments of the constitution of the New Connexion at its origin, 
and such remain its essential and distinguishing features 
at the present day. 

For pubhshing the pamphlet, advocating these essential 
principles of freedom, Mr. Kilham was tried and expelled 
from the ministry at the ensuing Conference, 1796. It is 
true the pamphlet contained some free animadversions on 
existing abuses of power, but when it is remembered that 
it was written not for the eye of the public, but for the 
preachers only, those animadversions formed but a venial 
fault, if indeed they were a fault at all. The sin lay in the 
system which admitted such abuses without providing an 
eflfectual remedy. Nor should it be forgotten, that however 
severe Mr. Kilham's animadversions upon abuses in Me- 
thodism, his production breathes an ardent attachment to 
the community, and clearly shows that his only desire was 
to see the cause purged from every blemish, made as scrip- 
tural in government as in doctrine, and firmly settled upon 
a basis as hkely to secure peace and harmony among its 
members, as to make aggressions upon the world of igno- 
rance and sin. 

While some in high authority soon gave intimations of 
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displeasure at the issuing of this pamphlet, others ex- 
pressed their satisfaction and their hope that the principles 
adyocated would be carried into eflfect. One very respectable 
preacher wrote him as follows : " I entirely approve of your 
outlines. The plan is most certainly comprehensive, simple, 
and all its parts properly adapted to the purposes of our 
good government. In case such a constitution should take 
place, I cannot forbear an anticipation of the pleasing con- 
sequences. And I am confident that herein I am express- 
ing the sentiments of the greatest part of the preachers 
into whose hands your * Progress' will come." 

In another letter, a senior brother thus expresses himself 
to Mr. Kilham : 

" I write partly to encourage you, because I foresee you 
will have some powerful opposers among your brethren; 
and partly to advise you to be cautious in your proposals 
for a new constitution, lest your opponents should accuse 
you of self-sufl&ciency. A great part of your plan I approve 
of; especially respecting finances — the preacher's fund — 
admitting the people to assist us in these things — and con- 
sulting them about local preachers, and even admitting 
some of those to travel. For I have long been persuaded, 
if we take the people with us in all our affairs more than 
we have done, it will be better for us. I have heard many 
complaints from some of the most sensible of them ; and I 
am sorry to say there is too much truth in their assertions. 
They say there is an appearance of duplicity in many of us, 
and therefore they cannot put confidence in us. There is 
nothing in the Christian religion that need to be concealed. 
Let us do every thing in our power to convince both the 
world and our people that real Methodism is nothing else 
but real Christianity." 

Such encouraging declarations of approval were, however, 
expressive of the feelings of only a small minority. The 
disapprobation was strong and general, and soon began to 
be manifested. The pamphlet was issued late in the year 
1795, and in the month of December, a letter signed by ten 
ministers was sent to Mr. W. Hunter, the chairman of the 
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Newcastle district, requiring him to summon a district meet- 
ing for the trial of Mr. Kilham. The meeting was held at 
Newcastle on the 18th of February, when Mr. Kilham 's 
conduct was investigated ; but strange to say, no decisive 
measure was adopted respecting him. Meanwhile the friends 
of truth and freedom were not inactive. On the day before 
Mr. Kilham's trial, a public meeting was held in Newcastle 
to promote the cause which he had so laboriously advocated, 
when, Mr. WilHam Smith being in the chair, 
" It was unanimously resolved, 

"1st. That the present is a suitable opportunity for stating 
the sentiments of the fore-mentioned societies upon the fol- 
lowing subjects, to the Connexion at large. 

*• 2nd. That the prosperity of reHgion amongst the Method- 
ists is in danger from the want of a fuller communication 
between the circuits and Conference, and from assistants 
having a power to act independently of their people, in the 
government of the societies. 

" 3rd. That the following address fully expresses the senti- 
ments of the meeting. 

" 4th. That it be printed, and sent to the principal societies 
and preachers throughout the kingdom. 

" And 6th. That the following brethren be appointed a 
committee, for carrying the above resolution into effect. 

" William Smith, George Jefferson, Robert Frost, Newcas- 
tle. John Grundell, Byker. Ralph Annett, Luke Mattison, 
Alnwick. Robert Cairns, MonkwearmotUh. Robert Hutton, 
Michael Longridge, Sunderland. Robert Whitfield, Hexham. 

The address appended to these resolutions asserts, — 

" 1st. That according to the present existing rules of 
Conference (as far as we understand them) the Methodist 
preachers rule their people without consulting them. 

" 2nd. That this is contrary to reason, revelation, and 
the natural order of society. 

" 3rd. That this is one of the principal causes of the evils 
which prevail among us. 

" 4th. That it has already shaken the confidence which 
ought to subsist between preachers and people. 
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" 6th. That the Conference only can open such an inter- 
oourse with the societies as will reconcile all parties, and 
lemoye eyezy existing ^evance." 

This circular which occupied about five quarto pages, was 
very extensively circulated in the Connexion, and produced 
a powerful impression on the minds of the people. 

As the special district meeting had referred the decision 
ci Mr. Kilham's case to the regular district meeting to be 
held at Sunderland in the month of May following, so this 
second district meeting, passed a resolution to refer the whole 
case to the ensuing Conference. As the Conference approach- 
ed a strange alteration took place in the tone of many of Mr. 
Kilham's former supporters and abettors among the preach- 
ers. While Mr. Bradbum had given up his correspondence, 
Mr. Crowther, another ardent defender of christian freedom, 
began to relax in his zeal, professed himself embarrassed 
what course to take, and expressed his fears that if the people 
had liberty they would not make a proper use of it. Many 
others, on whose professions Mr. Kilham had relied as the 
Mends of scriptural liberty, fell away in like manner, as the 
day of trial approached. But amid these desertions he re- 
ceived many encouraging communications from the laity. 
From Leeds, Manchester, Lancaster, Newark, Nottingham, 
Plymouth, Aberdeen, and many other places, he received 
cordial thanks for his services, with assurances of fidelity ; 
and some communications were accompanied with pecuniary 
assistance towards the expenses he had incurred by publish- 
ing his works. In fact it was evident that the cause of truth 
and freedom, amid all the rebukes of foes, and the desertions 
of false Mends, was progressing, and the opinion was gaining 
ground among preachers as well as laymen that delegates 
ought to be admitted to Conference. As a proof of this fact 
it may be stated that when a meeting of delegates from soci- 
eties in the Nottingham district, held in that town, sent a 
letter on this subject to the district meeting of the preachers 
held the same week in the same place, they received an 
answer from the preachei-s expressing the willingness of 
all (except one who had his doubts on the subject,) that 

t 
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delegates should be admitted both into district meetings and 
Conference. On this occasion the delegates issued a circular 
embodying the facts just stated. This important document 
should have a place in a volume whiph memorializes those 
events which originated the Connexion, and therefore we 
insert it : 

** At a meeting of delegates from societies in this district, 
to consult on the grievances under which we labour, in con- 
sequence of the unequal distribution of power in our church 
government, a letter was written to the meeting of preachers 
held this week at Nottingham, complaining of and stating 
these grievances. The assembly of preachers having taken 
our letter into consideration, they have favoured us with the 
following reply. Which letter, as we think it reflects honour 
on the preachers that composed that meeting, we rejoice in 
communicating to our brethren in general. We think it a 
very extraordinary and singular instance of their liberality 
and candour, and are happy in having the opportunity of 
showing to our friends their impartial attachment to the 
cause of religion, and their willingness to establish it in its 
pristine and genuine simplicity. We do most heartily and 
sincerely rejoice in the prospect of that peace and universal 
love that we think we see approaching, and hope that mutual 
confidence and general liberality of conduct and sentiment, 
will entirely supplant those jealousies and discords that have 
unhappily so long distracted our religious community. We 
hope that both preachers and people will shortly make it 
manifest to all men, that they have but one cause at heart, 
one interest to defend ; and that their joint prayers, their 
wishes, and their actions, all converge towards that desirable 
point, the glory of God and the salvation of mankind. 

** Samuel Barlow, Thomas Tatham, Joseph Woodhouse, 
Charles Sutton, Nottingham ; Robert Hall, Basford ; Joseph 
Finch, Mansfield ; William Huddlestone, Arnold ; WilUam 
Joyce, William Burton, Ashby ; John Welch, Derby ; John 
Bradley, Coventry. — Nottingham, May 26th, 1796." 

The following is the reply of the preachers : — 

" Dear Brethren, — We feel it our desire to promote, as 
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much as possible, the credit and prosperity of that cause in 
which we (as ministers of the Gospel) are engaged. With 
this view, we honestly declare our wish that the grievances 
of which our people complain may meet with the redress of 
Conference. We only speak the sentiments of our hearts, 
when we say, that we sincerely love the brethren, and feel 
it the greatest pleasure of our lives to spend, and be spent, 
for their present and future advantage ; and we are fully 
persuaded, that while we act disinterestedly, we have nothing 
to fear, but every thing to hope. We are happy to find, 
that Mr. Benson has no objection that all preachers should 
Gome into Connexion with the voice of the people ; this (to 
say nothing of prudence) we consider to be no more than 
equity and justice will claim. Agreeable to such principles, 
(principles we wish ever to abide by) we further observe ; that 
members of society should be admitted or excluded by a ma- 
jority of the leaders : — that the circuit and society stewards 
should be the voluntary choice of a m^^ority of our people, 
together with the preachers : — and that all other regulations 
which concern us, (as a religious body,) should be grounded 
on a foundation as lasting, as it is just ; and as prosperous, 
as it is prudent. We see no reason to object to the admission 
of delegates from our societies, into our district meetings ; 
nor of delegates from our circuits into the Conference ; to 
assist and advise with us, in all matters which properly 
concern them, as representatives of the people. As the 
friends of our common cause — as children of one heavenly 
father — as fellow-brethren in Christ Jesus, we entreat you, 
* Pray for us,' that He who governs in Zion, may ever preside 
over us, and determine in all our councils. — We are, dear 
Brethren, your servants for Christ's sake, 

" Thomas Hanby, Simon Day, John Beaumont, Thomas 
Dunn, George Sargeant, Thomas Greaves, J. Penman, Tho- 
mas Longley, Jonathan Parkin, John Atkins, John Nelson, 
George Dermott, George Morley. 

** I have my doubts that the alterations proposed will not 
be for the furtherance of the Gospel. — Samuel Bardsley. 

" Nottingham, May the 2Tth, 1796. 

" Sent by order of the meeting, T. Greaves, Secretary." 
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This year (1796) the Conference was held in London. As 
in several preceding years, deputations from trustees were 
convened on the spot to deliberate as to the course to be 
adopted, and to memorialize the Conference. Resolutions 
were passed, and an address presented to the Conference, 
alleging that the work of God was injured by the dissatis- 
factions naturally arising from the exclusive power of the 
preachers and the want of a ftdler communication between 
the circuits and the Conference. The address was accom- 
panied by the following propositions. 

" 1. That an intercourse by delegates, or a public letter, 
subsist between the circuits, districts and conference. 

''2. That all our rules of discipHne be so expressed, that 
no individual, or small number of individuals, may be the 
sole judges of the meaning of rules which afiPect the whole 
body — or be entrusted with a power to act in opposition 
to whole societies and circuits without control. 

"3. That all our public accounts be kept in such a man- 
ner that individual characters may not easily be rendered 
suspicious. 

'* 4. That the admission of local and travelling preachers 
among us may be manifestly attended with the sanction of 
numbers instead of individuals. 

" We are decidedly of opinion that our rules, on these 
subjects, as they now stand, are not sufficiently explicit, and 
that the want of something more explicit has occasioned so 
much contention. 

** We entreat the Conference, as they regard the peace of 
the societies, to form some additional rules that will render 
the executive power more effectual. 

" Willing to contribute our mite to terminate the discords 
around us — we wait the reply of Conference, to suggest 
any further particulars on these points. 

*' Signed, by order of the meeting, 

'* RICHARD SAUSE, Chairman, 
"THOMAS DAY, Secretaiy." 

Afterwards, the deputation of trustees sent to Conference 
a memorial containing the following propositions. 
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** 1. That no person be recommended to travel without 
the sanction of the leaders of the society where he has lived, 
and the quarterly meetings. 

" ii. That no preachers admit or exclude members, stew- 
ards, leaders, or local preachers, in opposition to the judge- 
ment of a leaders' and quarterly meeting. 

•" 8. That no person be admitted into full connexion to 
travel, till he has the approbation of the two last quarterly 
meetings in the circuit where he labours, before the Con- 
ference. 

" 4. That all business, except stationing preachers, neces- 
ary to be transacted between the circuits, districts, and Con- 
ference, be done in a public general letter, the outlines of 
which to be drawn up by a committee of Conference. 

" 5. That this be transmitted to the districts and Con- 
ference, either by the preacher or a delegate, whichever is 
determined by a quarterly meeting. 

** 6. That delegates meet with the preachers in the dis- 
trict meetings and Conference. 

" 7. That all collections and public monies be entered 
into the society books where they are made, and when they 
become circuit collections, be transferred to the circuit 
books ; and that minute details of all public monies be 
communicated to the societies." 

We have been thus special and minute in noting these 
public transactions in order that the reader may have a 
correct view of the state of public sentiment on the subjects 
advocated by Mr. Kilham, and that it may be seen the call 
for reform was not the clamour of a few, but the sober de- 
mand of the intelligent and respectable portion of the com- 
munity. 

The response which the Conference gave to these re-iter- 
ated memorials and appeals may be seen in the most striking 
and impressive form, in the expulsion of Mr. Kilham. We 
pen this remark not in anger, but in sorrow : we speak the 
language not of feeling but of sober conviction, from a care- 
ful review of the whole case. It is true Mr. Kilham, in his 
description of abuses, had employed terms which cannot be 

i6 
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justified; but those terms, especially when puWicly regretted 
by himself in the presence of the Conference, were by no 
means sufl&cient to warrant a sentence of expulsion ; and it 
is a remarkable fact that during the whole trial neither Mr. 
Kilham's moral character nor the principles he advocated 
were impeached. An impartial enquirer must admit that 
in the trial of a public character it was neither ingenuous, 
generous, nor consistent with a love of truth to overlook the 
great principles which he advocated. Supposing the spirit 
of his writings was reprehensible, yet it was due to him as 
a minister, and as a public character, and it was due to the 
community of which he was a member, and to the cause of 
truth in general, to investigate the principles he advocated, 
so that if deemed unscriptural they might be condemned as 
well as their author ; and on the other hand if just and true, 
they might be approved and adopted. To pass over these 
in silence, and ground the sentence of condemnation on 
what was adventitious and apart from the great questions 
which were agitating every part of the connexion was not 
magnanimous, and reflected no honour on the wisdom and 
integrity of the leaders of a great community. 

The proceedings too which characterized the trial, and 
the unusual form of expulsion 'adopted on this occasion, 
were characterized by circumstances which cannot be justi- 
fied. The accused was denied a copy of the charges pre- 
ferred against him, and when the sentence was pronounced, 
it was not only ratified by the preachers standing up, but 
subsequently by their signing a paper attesting the justice 
of the decision, &c. Mr. Kilham's own description of this 
matter is very affecting. He says : 

" When I appeared at their bar and received the final 
sentence of expulsion, the preachers did it by their Presi- 
dent, with all the gloom and silence of an Inquisition. To 
make my expulsion secure, it was not only confirmed by 
the preachers standing up and unanimously agreeing to it, 
but every person was required to sign a paper with his own 
hand, of the justness and uprightness of their proceedings 
in that matter. The paper was taken to the communion 
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table, and laid on the place where the memorials of the 
body and blood of Christ are presented every Sabbath-day ; 
and Mr. Bradbum, (I cannot relate the tragical story with- 
out weeping,) who had formerly professed himself a friend 
to liberty and the rights of the people, — Mr. Bradbum, I 
aay, stood by the rails of the Lord's table, like the governor 
of an Inquisition, to see that all his brethren signed. Here 
we find about one hundred and fifty preachers of the gospel 
of Christ, confirming the sentence of condemnation, in a 
way unheard of in the records of Methodism, if not in the 
records of ecclesiastical history. This is a sufficient proof, 
that the leading men in that process considered what I 
had written (to enlighten and save our people from many 
evils that they groan beneath) as worse than any crime that 
had ever been examined in any former Confei-ence." 

We have no desire to judge harshly, but when we have 
put upon this transaction the most favourable construction 
which charity itself can dictate, we are forced to the con- 
clusion that the sentence passed upon Mr. Kilham was 
intended as much to counteract his principles as his per- 
sonal influence, in fact to make him a public example for 
the admonition of all others who should feel inclined to 
advocate the same cause. 

When Mr. Kilham was expelled from the ministry he 
wrote to the president the following letter, which evinces the 
Christian temper in which he had received the sentence, 
the pure motives by which he was actuated, and his inten- 
tions as to his future course. 

" To Mr. Thomas Taylor, President of the Conference, 
London, 6th August, 1796. 

" Dear Sir, — You will greatly oblige me, by reading the 
following lines to the preachers, and returning me their an- 
swer as soon as it is convenient. 

*' Ever since I came out to travel I never had the least 
desire to leave the Connexion, but wished to spend and be 
spent in the work of the ministry. The circuits where I 
have travelled, can bear witness that I have not only en- 
deavoured to preach according to the regular plan, but to 
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publish the good tidings of salvation in many new places. 
When I heard that my pamphlets had given great offence 
to many of the preachers, and that my expulsion was deemed 
necessary on that account, many can testify, that I always 
declared, should that be the case, I had no intention of a^ 
tempting to head a party, or joining immediately any com- 
munity of dissenters. It has been my fixed opinion for 
several months, and continues the same at this moment, 
that the preachers will in due time be convinced I am nei- 
ther a secret nor an open enemy to the cause of Methodism. 
If I have acted contrary to the views of many, It has been 
from conviction of the importance of the steps which I have 
taken. And if I have erred, it has been with a design to 
serve the Connexion at large. I have weighed all the 
charges brought against me with the greatest attention ; 
and lest my own heart should deceive me, I have asked 
counsel of several very respectable friends : but after all, I 
cannot, without sacrificing my own principles, make any 
other acknowledgments than I have already made to you in 
the Conference, and in writing. If I had different views, 
you may depend on it, I would cheerfully submit to their 
influence. It is probable, before another Conference return, 
our views on these subjects may be the same. We may then 
unite with thankfulness, to build the temple of the Lord 
together. You allege nothing against my moral character ; 
yet you have cast me off, after allowing me one day to con- 
sider upon the subject. 

****** 

" But what I principally desire you to consider is this. 
If it were possible, I could wish to preach as much this 
year, as I have done in any former. But it is probable this 
cannot be allowed. I should, however, wish to spend every 
Sabbath, in publishing the gospel of the grace of God. I 
am determined still to consider myself a Methodist preacher, 
and am resolved, by the grace of God, for this year, to show 
to the Connexion at large, that I have still the interests of 
Methodism at heart. In consequence of this, (unless some- 
thing very particular happen to alter my purpose) I shall 
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join no sect or party of dissenters, but consider myself the 
friend of all. Do you, my dear brethren, by expelling me 
from among yourselves, exclude me also from having a 
place among the local preachers ? If this be the case, do 
you also expel me from the society ? Or do you admit me 
to be a member of your community, and a local preacher? 
I ahall wait your answer to this letter with a degree of 
anxiety, as a great deal depends on it to me and my family. 

" Praying that God may direct you in all tilings, I am 
your affectionate servant, A. KILHAM." 

This letter was considered by the Conference as a step 
towards a recantation, and a negotiation was opened with 
him in the hope of realizing that object ; but he had too 
much integrity for such a proceeding. The letter breathed 
the honest and generous sentiments of his heart, but in- 
volved no compromise of principle, nor was intended as a 
bait for any sinister overtures. While Mr. Kilham adhered 
to the great principles he had advocated, he was equally 
£uthful in his determination to make no rent in the com- 
munity ; and to unite with no other body of Christians, so 
long as there was any hope that time, reflection, and prayer 
would soften down asperities, and induce that sober and 
calm reflection which would yet result in the removal of 
abuses, and the enactment of liberal measures. The dele- 
gates assembled at Conference concurred in his view and 
like him waited in hope of a better day. 

Shortly after Conference Mr. Kilham pubUshed an ac- 
count of his trial, and subsequently was employed in preach- 
ing in various places, and in conducting the " Methodist 
Monitor" — a periodical devoted chiefly to the cause of re- 
ligious Uberty. The design and character of this publication 
is thus expressed in the introductory address or advertise- 
ment contained in the first number : 

*' There are several things that encourage me to under- 
take this work .1.1 believe it will be for the glory of God, 
and the furtherance of the gospel. 2. It will give our people 
and others, suitable views of religious liberty in general, 
and what ought to be established among us in particular. 
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3. It will, in some measure, state the subjects that now 
agiCate our Connexion in a proper light ; and may awaken 
our friends in the largest circuits to a proper sense of our 
danger, and lead them to make use of such efforts as will 
save our Connexion from ruin. 4. I hope the Lord will 
make it instrumental in his hand, to destroy the influence 
of any that oppress the people, under a pretence that the 
glory of God, and the cause of Christ, require the measures 
which they pursue. If their undue power could be broken, 
Methodism would lift up its head, supported by equitable 
laws. 5. This work will contain many things that are not 
immediately connected with our disputes, and which may, 
under the blessing of God, be of infinite service to thou- 
sands yet unborn. 6. I have a prospect of help from many 
pious, sensible preachers and friends, belonging to our con- 
nexionj and from respectable persons of other religious 
communities. 7. It will give me another opportunity of 
showing my love to the preachers in general, to the Con- 
nexion at large, and to persons of every denomination. This 
alone outweighs every consideration of the reproach and con- 
tempt I may meet with from any quarter." 

During tihie year there was much excitement prevailing 
in different parts of the Connexion. In Leeds, Manchester, 
Liverpool, Stockport, Shefl&eld, and other places, meetings 
were held, and central committees formed, for correspond- 
ence, and co-operation with the advocates and friends of 
christian freedom, with a view to effect that which was so 
generally desired — the adoption of a hberal constitution, 
in the Methodist body. But as time advanced the prospect 
of effecting this became fainter, and some friends in Leeds 
suggested to Mr. Kilham the propriety of a fund being raised 
by subscription to meet expenses in the event of a separation, 
and also as a source of encouragement to such preachers as 
might be disposed to ally themselves with a reformed section 
of Methodists. Mr. Kilham's reply to this proposition mani- 
fests both his invincible integrity, and his singleness of pur- 
pose, as well as his extreme reluctance to abandon the hope of 
a division being even yet prevented. He said, " I disapprove 
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of it altogether — I yet hope that a division will be pn^vmU'd ; 
bat whatever be the issue, if the preochc^rs will not art from 
the conyiction of their own minds, the Lord will provide. 
I am determined never to countenance the holding out a 
golden bait to allure them. Shall we make the love of filthy 
Incre our condemnation? Let us put our confidence in 
Jehovah, and pursue the paths of uprightness, and all shall 
be well." 

Towards the close of the conferential year, some friends 
in Leeds purchased Ebenezer chapel which had formerly 
been occupied by the Baptists. Mr. Kilham preached the 
opening sermon, May 7, 1707. Here numbers crowded to 
hear the gospel and ei\joyed the ordinances of the gospel 
without any human restrictions, and here the Methodist 
New Connexion was subsequently formed. 

Although Mr. Kilham (it grieves us to state) was opposed 
and often maligned and misrepresented by the preachers, 
there were several who maintained a friendly intercourse 
with him, and while encouraging him to proceed, professed 
an intention, if matters were brought to a crisis, to identify 
themselves with the cause of the people's liberty. Messrs. W. 
Bramwell, and H. Taylor, then labouring in Sheffield, were 
of that number, and in reference to their sentiments and 
intentions Mr. Kilham received the following letters, — 

" Sheffield, May 5, 1797. 

" My dear Brother, — You will wonder at my silence in 
not answering your kind letter sooner, but the wonder vdll 
cease when I tell you that I have been near three weeks 
from home, and only returned last night. I have been visit- 
ing my friends in Liverpool, Warrington, Preston, Bolton, 
Blackburn, &c. I most certainly would have complied with 
your request, had it been in my power, but, strange as it may 
seem, I never saw the printed paper you mention. Secret 
publications are as carefully kept from us, as from you. 
Will you consider me as writing to you in the confidence of 
friendship, and at the present keep it to yourself? I believe 
you will, and therefore write freely. By this time, I think 
you must have lost all expectation of a reform taking place 
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in our Connexion. If you have not, I must own I have. 
Depend upon it, a large minority of the Conference are 
determined to risk every things rather than make the 
alterations so much wished for by the people. Methodism 
can only be preserved, by reducing it to scriptural simplicity, 
and by uniting preachers and people together by those ties 
which bound them in the first ages of the gospel. In Me- 
thodism there is an excellent outline for this purpose, if it 
were well filled up ; and I think the time is not far distant, 
when all preachers who are friends to such a plan, should 
meet together, and perfectly understand eeuch other on these 
subjects, and with firmness join together in forming circuits 
accordingly. This will be Hfting up a proper standard for 
the people, who would flock to it from all parts of the king- 
dom. A Conference might soon be formed of traveUing and 
worthy local preachers, agreeable to the views of the people. 
Those who choose might stay with the Old Connexion quietly, 
and the friends of genuine Christian liberty, might walk in 
love, and go on their way rejoicing, and increase daily. A 
division may take place without those dreadful effects which 
we sometimes fear. These things have lately been much 
on my mind. I have committed my thoughts to paper, and 
if I could see you alone, I would let you see them. Write 
soon, and tell me all you think of this strange letter, but be 
sure you keep it to yourself, as I do not yet see the time 
when we ought to act publicly. It will appear, I think, 
before long. — Wishing you every blessing, I am, yours 
affectionately, HENRY TAYLOR. 

"Sheffield, 11th May, 1797. 
" Mr. Bramwell is now in the room with me, and what I 
now write you must consider as coming from both of us. 
We want to see you, and indeed we must see you here as 
soon as possible, and we intreat you, let every other plan 
give place to this. Your visit to us must be without any 
person, directly or indirectly, knowing any thing about it : 
the nature of the business requires this secrecy, and when 
jou know the particulars, you will be of the same opinion. 
It may be as well for you to send your friends at Sheffield 
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information of the night you intend to be here, and that 
you will preach in one of the dissenting chapels ; this will be 
a proper cover for an interview with us ; but you must keep 
the matter from all your friends here, and from every one : 
you can easily apologize to them for coming sooner than you 
expected. We advise you to stay one night only, and for 
that to be Tuesday or Wednesday. When you have fixed 
on the night, send me a private letter, and meet us the next 
morning by four o'clock. Our business we think of such 
importance, that we wish to see you before our district meet- 
ing at Leeds, the 24th instant.— Yours, ifec.. H. TAYLOR. 

Mr. Kilham states " After making a few necessary pre- 
parations for the journey, I set off for Shefl&eld ; the next 
day I met Mr. Taylor, and early the morning after, I had 
a secret interview with him and Mr. Bramwell. They both 
spoke freely on the necessity of a reform, and seemed deter- 
mined to have this effected or leave the Connexion. I saw 
the paper they had written on church government, and 
dictated some alterations, which had their approbation. 
They both appeared timorous, but if their professions are 
deserving of credit, they are determined to have a reform at 
all events, or to risk the consequences. I preached several 
times to large congregations, with much satisfaction ; many 
persons seem resolved to have a redress of grievances, and 
appear confident that their preachers at Sheffield would 
either see this effected or separate from the Conference. 
Nevertheless, I found much reasoning in my own mind on 
the conduct of Messrs. Bramwell, Taylor, and Emmet, — 
they appeared so exceedingly afraid of the higher powers. 
I expressed my fears to one or two particular friends, but 
they had the fullest reliance on their firmness and integrity." 

Mr. Bramwell is well known as a minister of sound un- 
derstanding, eminent piety, extraordinary usefulness, and 
ardent attachment to Methodism. The fact therefore of his 
friendly intercourse with Mr. Kilham under his peculiar 
circumstances, speaks plainly as to his conviction of Mr. 
Kilham 's integrity and piety, as well as of the soundness of 
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his principles, and the views entertained of the proceedings 
of the late Conference. 

We are now brought to the period of the Conference in 
1797, which was held at Leeds, when the final and decisive 
struggle was made in behalf of religious freedom, resistance 
to which was the immediate occasion of originating our own 
religious denomination. As in former years, deputations 
from trustees and societies were again convened to exercise 
their influence upon Conference. Indeed, since the death 
of Mr. Wesley, the Conference of lay-deputations had been 
as regular as the Conference of the preachers. On this 
occasion there were about seventy present, influenced by 
several objects. Some were still aiming to effect Church 
adherence, others were in favour of entire liberty of con- 
science in this respect; but all, it would seem, were desirous 
of reducing the enormous power of the preachers, and 
establishing a correspondent increase of power in favour of 
the laity. At several previous meetings held at different 
places for the purpose of appointing delegates, it had been 
proposed that one essential condition required from the 
Conference, should be the restoration of Mr. Kilham to his 
place in the ministry ; but Mr. Kilham, with his character- 
istic disinterestedness and singleness of heart, declared that 
no treaty in relation to his restoration should embarrass 
their negotiations with the Conference. He was influenced 
only by public spirit. He had suffered for the cause of 
liberty, and was willing still to suffer to any extetit, and 
therefore insisted upon his case, as that of an individual, 
being totally disregarded and lost sight of in their arrange- 
ments with the Conference. 

On the first of August the delegates or deputations met, 
and three different propositions on the subject of lay-repre- 
sentation were successively submitted to Conference ; but 
they were all negatived. The first proposition was that 
" two or more lay-representatives from each district meeting 
should be admitted into Conference, to co-operate with the 
jpreachers in transacting the general business of the Con- 
nexion. " This was rejected by the Conference. The second 
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proposition submitted, was that representatives might be ad- 
mitted into the district meetings to unite with the ministers 
in the general business of each district respectively. This 
proposition also the Conference rejected. The third measure 
proposed by the delegates was, that representatives should 
be sent from the different circuits to the place where the 
Conference was held, but to meet in an apartment by them- 
selves, and thus constitute a second house of legislature, 
somewhat like the House of Commons ; and that no new 
law or alteration should be rendered valid unless approved by 
this lay-convention. Such a method of transacting business 
would, no doubt, have involved inconvenience!;, but more 
favourable measures being rejected, the delegates had re- 
course to this final plan in order to secure the peace of the 
Connexion and prevent a division. This proposition was, 
however, rejected by the Conference. Some modifications 
were indeed made in the laws or usages respecting financial 
matters, and the reception and expulsion of members, and 
the appointment of officers ; but in respect to holding special 
meetings by the people to consider abuses or send petitions 
to Conference, there was an actual abridgement of the pri- 
vileges which usage had previously given to the people ; for 
these meetings were now restricted by such conditions as 
rendered them all but impracticable — in fact the power to 
hold such meetings was virtually taken away. On reviewing 
the determination of the Conference in their resisting the 
reasonable and scriptural requests thus presented by re- 
spectable and pious men assembled from different parts of 
the kingdom with an honest intention to promote the welfare 
of the Connexion, we would exercise all the charity which 
the gospel requires, and judge as impartially as we hope to 
be judged at the last day ; but after all, we are forced to the 
conclusion that the Conference was chargeable with a great 
degree of injustice, not to say tyranny, and incurred a fearful 
amount of responsibility. We are prepared to make every 
allowance for their circumstances, in reference to their de- 
cisions respecting the Church and sacramental questions. 
In fact they demand our sympathy in some te^^ecXs t^^^x 
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than our censure. They were beset with difficulties, which 
were for the time insurmountable, and the probability is 
that a decision to administer the sacraments and hold service 
in church hours in aU the chapels, though accompanied with 
a declaration of liberty of conscience to all who dissented 
from such a regulation, would at that time have caused a 
fearful schism — a schism of perhaps more than one half 
the community. This is evident from a fact in the history 
of the Connexion in Ireland ; for when the Irish Conference 
about twenty-five years afterwards passed a resolution to have 
preaching in Church hours and administer the Lord's supper 
in their own chapels to such only as desired it, leaving all 
who dissented from this regulation at perfect liberty to go to 
Church as usual, there was a schism of about one half, or 
somewhere about sixteen thousand persons, who formed a 
a distinct and rival community, under the denomination of 
" Primitive Wesleyans," or Church Methodists. This body 
still exists and professes to conform to Methodism as Mr. 
Wesley left it, and yet, somewhat inconsistently with this 
profession, has adopted lay-delegation on the same principle 
as our ovm denomination. These facts clearly show that in 
declining to legislate for the introduction of the ordinances, 
the Conference was controlled by the force of circumstances, 
rather than by its ovm vdshes and desires. Some few, no 
doubt, among the preachers as well as amongst the laity 
were influenced by a political leaning towards the Establish- 
ment, and the hope of a legal incorporation within its pale ; 
but the great body of the preachers were desirous that Me- 
thodism should exist as a distinct community, enjoying 
within itself all scriptural ordinances, and no doubt deeply 
regretted that the prejudices of the laity prevented this from 
being sooner accomplished. 

But for the refusal of lay-delegation no such apology can 
be pleaded. While truth, reason, scripture, and justice re- 
quired this concession to the people, there was no difficulty 
in the way of its being accomplished. The prejudices and 
wishes of the laity were in favour of it. They desired it, 
tbey presented again and again their petitions to obtain it. 
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Even those who clung to the Church, united with those of 
opposite sentiments to secure the hoon of lay-representation. 
Thus the way was perfectly clear for granting this privilege 
and its hestowment would have been hailed with delight by 
a grateful and loyal people. This privilege indeed must 
yet be granted. 

We are aware it may be pleaded that the Deed of Settle- 
ment presented a legal barrier to the introduction of laymen 
into Conference. But this is more specious than true. 
The Deed of Settlement did require the hundred to consist 
of preachers only, and thus excluded the laity from forming 
a part of what is technically called the " The Legal Con- 
ference," though even this difl&culty could have been removed 
by an act of parliament. But apart from this procedure, 
the laity could have been admitted to Conference on the same 
principle as those preachers not of the Hundred are admit- 
ted. Hundreds of preachers annually attend Conference, 
and take part in its deliberations and determinations, whose 
names are not legally enrolled ; and by what law or logic 
can it be shown that a suitable proportion of lay-represent- 
atives could not be admitted on the same footing ? The plain 
truth is, tliey could now and always could have been thus ad- 
mitted ; and the refusal of the privilege soHcited can only be 
resolved into a determination on the part of the preachers 
to retain the power of legislation to themselves. Should it 
be further pleaded that the admission into Conference of 
the preachers not enrolled in the Deed of Settlement is in 
conformity with the spirit of the letter which Mr. Wesley 
left for the guidance of the Conference ; it may be replied, 
on the other hand, in favour of the admission of lay-repre- 
sentatives, that Mr. Wesley did on some occasions invite 
laymen to deliberate and co-operate with him in his early 
conferences, and thus Mr, Wesley's example affords a pre- 
cedent in favour of laymen, quite as good as the plea 
grounded on his letter in behalf of preachers. But, in fact, 
neither his letter nor his example constitute the rights of 
either preachers or laymen, but eternal justice and the. 
unchanging word oi God. 

k3 
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When the Conference had cut off the hopes of the friends 
of scriptural liberty, their way was plain for seceding from 
the parent body, and organizing themselves into a distinct 
denomination, under a constitution which secured to them 
the enjoyment of those rights and privileges which they had 
so long sought in vain. But this decision required more 
firmness of principle than many were found to possess. 
Many of both preachers and laity yielded to considerations 
of convenience and expediency in the trying hour. Even 
Bramwell, who had clung to Kilham in his adversity and 
encouraged him to persevere in defence of the people's rights, 
did not venture to cast in his lot with the few who stood 
out for principle ; and though Taylor resigned when first 
the Conference refused the reasonable concessions of the 
delegates, he was afterwards induced to withdraw his resig- 
nation. The gifted Robert Hall has somewhere said, that 
" To arbitrate between the interfering claims of inchnation 
and of duty ; and to forego a present, in order to realize a 
greater but future good, is the moral arithmetic of man." 
But this arithmetic, alas, is never sufiiciently practised, and 
in the crisis we are now contemplating it was either not 
understood, or not duly appreciated by many in the Con- 
ference. Three of the preachers there were who adopted 
this maxim, Messrs. W. Thom, S. Eversfield, and A. Cum- 
mins. These men voluntarily left the advantages of an 
established and somewhat opulent community, and united 
with the devoted Kilham in the organization of the New 
Itinerancy, with the prospect of reproach, hardships, and 
toils of no ordinary kind. 

These brethren with a number of delegates from the 
people met together in Ebenezer Chapel, Leeds, on the 9th 
of August, 1797, when Mr. Thom was elected President, 
and the basis of a constitution was adopted in conformity 
with the principles which had so long been publicly set forth 
and advocated. The full development and formal statement 
of these principles were reserved until the ensuing Confer- 
ence. 

The most important places in which friends declared for 
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the New Itinerancy, were Alnwick, Ashton, Bolton, Chester, 
Hanley, Leeds, Liverpool, Macclesfield, Manchester, Not- 
tingham, Newcastle and Stockport, which became the nu- 
clei of distinct circuits, and consisting altogether of about 
five thousand members. 

The denomination being formed it was desirable that con- 
troversy as far as possible should cease between the friends 
•of freedom and the parent community, and that each should 
steadily pursue the great work of promoting the salvation of 
souls. This was the mode of action inculcated upon the 
members of the New Connexion, as appears from a paper 
published in the " Monitor," shortly after the division. The 
author was Mr. Kilham, and the pacific and noble senti- 
ments which it contains are worthy of being constantly 
remembered : 

" As a division has actually taken plaxje, there are several 
things which ought to be considered for the general good. 
If they are candidly examined, they may, under the blessing 
of God, be attended with advantage to the reader. 

" The first thing we should carefully attend to, is, that 
our motives be pure. Jesus Christ informs us, if our eye 
be single, our whole body shall be full of light. If we have 
nothing in view but to check the influence of the preachers 
— to set up an independent church against them - — to be 
at the head of a party — to obtain temporal advantage, or 
be avenged of any that have opposed us, our eye is not single 
— our motives are not pure. On the other hand, if the 
glory of God — the peace of our own souls — the welfare of 
our Christian brethren — spreading the gospel, and bring- 
ing sinners to the Lord Jesus, are the objects which influ- 
ence our conduct, then our eye is single, and he that 
searches the heart, reads our intentions, and is privy to all 
our desires. 

"2. We should secondly examine our cause, to know 
whether it be according to God or not. A man may have 
pure motives, and yet have a bad cause. If we have pure 
motives and a good cause, we have nothing to fear. Wkat 
we have long pleaded for, appears bo xeaaoii"afc\&, ^Jcv-aX,^^ 
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are astonished how any men should attempt to withhold 
from us our just rights, as the followers of the Son of God. 

** 3. Support your cause by argument, and not by calum- 
ny. It is easy to call names, and to load those who differ 
from us with reproach ; but when nothing is advanced in 
supportof a cause, but mere declamation, and bitterness and 
wrath supply the want of meekness and patience, we are 
moved to pity the declaimer, and to beseech God to be gra- 
cious to his soul. Show your opponents that both reason 
and scripture require, that preachers and people ought to 
act in unison together. Both ought to unite, and walk to- 
gether in love. Be kind and affectionate ; exercise all the 
graces belonging to your profession one towards another, 
that God may be glorified. If others are determined to use 
bitter language, and suffer themselves to be led aside by 
tempers which reproach their profession, let us be careful 
that we do not fall into the same snare. 

" 4. Let us not be earnest in seeking to proselytize our 
brethren. If they examine for themselves the subjects which 
have agitated us, and plead with God for direction, he will 
show them what is his good, and acceptable and perfect will. 
If our brethem, with whom we have formerly walked, can 
give us the right hand of fellowship, we ought to rejoice. 
But if they are not convinced that ours is the most excellent 
way, it would be wrong to attempt to force them into our 
measures. 

*' 6. Avoid anxiety about a great increase of numbers. 
If we are but few in number, we should aU be of one heturt 
and soul ; and we shall find that God will dwell in the midst 
of us. When any sect or party are more aaoxious to increase 
their numbers, than they are to have suitable members for 
christian society, we cannot suppose they are walking in the 
most excellent way. But if we seek an increase of numbers 
from pure motives, the Lord will cause his goodness to pass 
before us, and grant us the desire of our hearts. 

"We shall have several difficulties to encounter. But 
nothing can harm us while we disinterestedly follow that 
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which is good. Perhaps our greatest difficulties may arise 
from the following considerations : 

" 1. Very few, if any popular preachers, are come out to 
our help. 

" 2. The rich and great, in many of the societies, are op- 
posed to you. 

"3. The prejudices of many run high. They talk of the 
good old way — the old tried ground — the old ship — and 
positively declare none ever prospered that left the Con- 
nexion. 

"4. Reproach and persecution are manifest from quarters 
we did not expect. 

"5. But these things ought not to move us. If God be 
for us, who can be against us ? If the Lord stand by and 
help, we have nothing to fear. Let us cast our care upon 
Him, knowing that he careth for us. 

" If we attend to the following particulars, we shall never 
be moved : — 1. Let us live near to God. Let us seek to 
glorify God in our body and spirit, which are his, and de- 
termine to know nothing among men, but Jesus Christ and 
him crucified. 

"2. Let us be careful whom we admit into society. Per- 
sons may embrace our liberal sentiments, and wish to give 
us the right-hand of fellowship, whose hves are immoral. 
We should guard against sin. If we are but few in number, 
and sincere in our profession, the Lord will bless us. But 
if we are many, and have persons united with us whose 
lives will disgrace their principles, the spirit of God will be 
grieved, and his influence withheld from our worship. The 
preachers have been too anxious for numbers. This has 
greatly injured the work. Let us learn wisdom by what 
they have suffered. If all who join us are sincere, God, 
even our own God, will dwell with, and in us for ever. 

"3. Let us be careful whom we admit to exercise in public. 
Let us not push forward those who may have zeal without 
knowledge. 

"4. Follow truth and peace with all men. Let the truth 
as it is in Jesus be your first object, and ipea^e \5DLfe %^c«tA, 
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Determine to place these before you in all your engage- 
ments. Sacrifice every thing that stands in their way. 
Eesolve to suffer the loss of all things, rather than renounce 
them. 

"5. Never make the pulpit a vehicle of abuse. A good 
cause needs not bad tempers to support it. Abusive language 
may irritate, but it wounds and distresses those who are 
sincere. Bless those that curse you. Do good to those who 
bate you ; and unless in cases of absolute necessity, let 
neither the pulpit nor the press be employed in mentioning 
these subjects When necessity requires this service at your 
hands, let it be done in such terms as cannot justly offend 
any candid follower of the Son of God. 

" 6. Follow the openings of Divine Providence. If your 
work and counsel be of God, he will open the way before 
you. 

•* 7. Lastly, let prayer ascend to God continually, for his 
blessing to attend you in all your undertakings." 

In the next chapter the distinctive principles of the 
Methodist New Connexion will be set forth, and their har- 
mony with the dictates of reason and scripture will be de- 
monstrated. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE DESIGN AND GENERAL OONBTITUTION OF THE CHRISTIAN 

CHURCH CHURCH-FELLOWSHIP A DUTY GOVERNMENT 

NECESSARY — OUTLINE AND GENERAL PRINCIPLES SUPPLIED 
IN THE NEW TESTAMENT, BUT MINOR ARRANGEMENTS UNDE- 
TERMINED — CONSCIENTIOUSNESS NECESSARY IN THE LEARN- 
ING AND OBSERVANCE OF WHAT IS TAUGHT MUTUAL CHARITY 

BETWEEN CHRISTIAN CHURCHES OBUGATORY — THE DISTINCT- 
IVE PRINCIPLES OF THE METHODIST NEW CONNEXION THE 

APPLICATION OF THEM IN THE COMPOSITION OF MEETINGS, 
THE ENACTMENTS AND ADMINISTRATIONS OF LAW, ETC. 

On reading the New Testament, however cursorily, no one 
can fail to perceive that in the estahlishment of every insti- 
tution, and in the employment of every agent, the end there 
proposed is the deHverance of the whole family of man from' 
sin and guilt, hy the establishment of a community, distinct 
in the character of its objects and means from all merely 
political or secular associations ; and a community which 
should furnish the brightest displays of the power of divine 
truth and grace, and of the holiness, as well as the benevolence 
of the divine character. By the exhibition of evangelic truth, 
and the accompanying influences of grace, men are brought 
to seek the noblest benefits the human mind can conceive 
or the heart desire ; — the forgiving love of God, the sancti- 
fication of the entire moral nature, and the glories of an 
everlasting life : and these benefits they find, in obedience 
to a law which requires repentance on account of past sin, 
a cordial believing acceptance of Christ as the great propi- 
tiation, and that supreme love to him which forms at once 
the root and chief element of personal \io\me%«.. "^^^Axia^ 
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in his name, as it is associated with the names of the Father 
and the Holy Spirit, they acknowledge his absolute authority 
and their entire subjection. Partaking of the emblems of 
his broken body and shed blood, they pubhcly express 
their faith in his propitiatory sacrifice, and their grateful 
remembrance both of the love in which it originated and 
the blessings procured by it: they meet to celebrate his 
praises, to call upon his name, to be made more perfectly 
acquainted with his will, and to edify one another : and they 
engage in individual and combined exertions to make him 
known to the world around, and to induce all, of whatever 
nation or class, to acknowledge his sovereignty and secure 
his salvation. Such was the first gospel church : and thus 
was at once made known the ultimate object proposed and 
the adaptation of the means to its accomplishment. " The 
spectacle presented by the followers of the Lamb in the 
primitive age, was a counterpart, in some respects, though 
in others a contrast, to the standing miracle so long exhi- 
bited by God's ancient people. Difiused among all the 
nations of the earth, they were yet distinct from all ; but 
they were distinguished not by an earthly and sordid, but by 
a character altogether unearthly ; by intense brotherly kind- 
ness, by ardent philanthropy, by purity and righteousness, 
by their contempt for sublunary, and their attachment to 
celestial things. The society which they composed, formed 
thus a sort of imperium in imperio — a kingdom in the world 
but not of it — a spiritual edifice, constructed from materials 
originally unfit and discordant ; destitute of all the elements 
of political and secular cohesion, yet firmly erected by the 
principles of faith and love ; an edifice embellished by the 
beauties of holiness, and the extacies of heaven ; and every 
accession to which, instead of destroying its uniformity, or 
impairing its comely proportions, served to augment its 
strength and its grandeur."* " For some ages," the eloquent 
Robert Hall has observed, " the object of that prayer (John 
xvii, '20, 21,) was realized, in the harmony which prevailed 

♦ Condllsh. 
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among Christians, whose religion was a bond of unity more 
strict and tender than the ties of consanguinity ; and with 
the appellation of brethren, they associated all the sentiments 
of endearment that relation implied. To see men of the 
most contrary character and habits, the learned and the rude, 
the most polished and the most uncultivated, the inhabitants 
of countries alienated from one another by institutions the 
most repugnant, and by contests the most violent, forgetting 
their ancient animosity, blending into one mass, at the com- 
mand of a person whom they had never seen, and who had 
ceased to be an inhabitant of this world, was an astonishing 
spectacle. Such an assimilation of the most discordant 
materials, such love issuing from hearts naturally selfish, 
and giving birth to a new race and progeny, could be ascribed 
to nothing but a divine interposition. It was an experimental 
proof of that kingdom of God, that celestial economy, by 
which the powers of the future world are imparted to the 
present." 

The Christian church thus becomes " the most interesting 
association in the universe of God. In originating it, divine 
goodness has its richest display ; in planning it, divine wis- 
dom has bestowed its grandest conceptions; in founding it, 
divine love has imparted its richest gift ; and in its erection, 
divine power has displayed its most exquisite workmanship : 
in watching over its concerns, divine providence exercises 
its most select care ; and in its entire interests God manifests 
an especial complacency."! 

It is impossible that an institution like this — planned 
by infinite wisdom, established by divine authority, and preg- 
nant with such results, should be left without any obligation 
binding on the consciences of the accepted servants of Christ 
to attach themselves to it, and to labour both to secure its 
advantages for themselves, and to render it effective in the 
accomplishment of his beneficent designs with respect to 
others. The multitudes, therefore, in the present day, who, 
while they deem themselves Christians, yet neglect or refuse 

f Svmington. 
L 
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to identify themselves with the church, in its fellowship, its 
« objects, and its interests, are either destitute of the love of 
Christ, and are therefore the objects of his displeasure ; or, 
widely mistaking his will, they greatly lessen, if not endanger 
their future reward. The commands not to forsake the 
assembling of themselves together — to love each other with 
pure hearts fervently — to exhort, and teach, and admonish, 
and edify one another — to be baptized in the name of 
Christ, commemorate his dying love, and zealously co-operate 
in the promotion of his glory, — are universal and imperative. 
They are founded on reasons and enjoined in terms which 
admit not of exceptions ; and he who either carelessly dis- 
regards or unwittingly misapplies them, does it at his peril. 
That in such a community, government under some form 
is necessary, will be questioned by none except those whose 
minds are hopelessly bewildered in the labyrinth of their 
own dreamings, or whose violent passions can brook no 
control. The Christian church being established for the 
announcement and preservation of Christian trvth, the ob- 
servance of Christian ordinances and laws^ and the universal 
extension of Christ's kingdom, its members, ** by the act of 
uniting themselves with it, profess to believe certain doc- 
trines, to be under obligation to perform certain duties, and 
to be bound to possess a certain character. Of course, the 
very purpose for which, and the very terms on which the 
Master has formed this body, and bound its members to- 
gether, necessarily imply, not only the right, but the duty, 
of refusing to admit those who are manifestly hostile to the 
essential principles of its institution, and of casting out 
those, who, after their admission, as manifestly depart from 
those principles." The union which Christ intended to esta- 
bHsh in his church, was a union of spiritual men. " Any 
other union is of little worth. A union of professors with 
professors — of one dead church with another dead church 
— is but the fiUing up of the chamel house or heaping of the 
compost pile : a union of dead professors with living saints. 
This union of life and death, is but to pour the green and 
putrid water of the stagnant pool into the living spring. It 
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is not to engraft new branches into the goodly vine, but to 
bandage on dead boughs that will but deform it It is not * 
to gather new wheat into the gamer, but to blend the wheat 
and chaff together. It is not to gather new sheep into the 
fold, but it is to borrow the shepherd's brand and imprint it 
on the dogs and wolves, and call them sheep. The identify- 
ing of christened pagans with the peculiar people, has done 
much dishonour to the Eedeemer, has deluded many souls, 
and made it much more difficult for the church to convince 
the world."* 

To ascertain the qualifications of candidates for such a 
fellowship — to watch over the conduct of those admitted to 
it — and faithfully to administer discipline according to the 
law of Christ, become, therefore, important and indispensable 
duties, which suppose the existence, somewhere, of official 
power, and require its exercise by some class of duly ap- 
pointed persons. There must also be some orderly recognition 
of those by whom the worship of the community is to be 
conducted and its ordinances administered ; and their modes 
of celebration, together with the most suitable times and 
places, must be determined and observed. All these, with 
other arrangements that will be found necessary for the 
conservation of the community and the regeneration of the 
world, and many of which must be adapted to the ever- 
changing combinations of external circumstances, render 
imperative the establishment and practical recognition of 
a directing and controlling power. Were the existence of 
government left by the Divine founder of the Christian 
church to be determined by its own will, the first lessons 
of experience would evince its necessity and compel its 
establishment. But it is not left thus. He to whom the 
church is indebted for its existence, gave governors together 
with that existence, and ordained that governments should 
be perpetual therein. Not only did he require his aposties 
to teach and enforce his laws, but in every city in which a 
church was formed, they, with his authority, ordained elders, 

* J. Hamilton. 
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as OYerseers, to teach, to watch over, and to rule. They 
affirmed that '' goyemments'* were set by Grod in the church ; 
they directed that elders, duly qualified to govern, should 
be appointed ; and they enjoined on the churches obedience 
to legitimate pastoral authority, as a duty of universal and 
permanent obligation. 

Looking only at the importance of the objects to which go- 
vernment is directed, it might be expected that every thing 
necessary to their attainment would be clearly prescribed ; 
but on extending the view to the innumerably diversified 
circumstances under which that government must be exer- 
cised, and the ever-changing incidents which must come 
under its cognizance and require correspondent arrange- 
ments, it appears to be equally plain that a precise formula, 
obUgatory at all times and applicable to all circumstances, 
would not be given ; but rather that a considerable limit would 
be leffcwithin which offices and governmental functions might 
be adapted to changing circumstances and wants, though 
only in accordance with general principles and laws. And 
such is the course apparently adopted. The great truths 
required to be believed, — the general nature of the worship 
to be rendered — the condilions of fellowship — the qualifi- 
cations for office — ^together with the only modes of discipline 
to be employed, are presented with a clearness which only 
neghgence or perversity can mistake, and with a fulness 
which impiety alone will attempt to improve. In every 
thing essential to the holiness, and order, and efficiency of 
the Christian church, its Divine founder has made perfect 
provision ; leaving human agency no other work than to learn 
what he has so plainly taught, and to do what he has so 
wisely and authoritatively commanded. The teachers of the 
commandments of men, and the observers of will-worship, 
together with such as would be " lords over God's heritage,** 
stand condemned by him ; whilst his accepted people are 
taught neither to imitate their example nor to submit to 
their authority. But on passing from essentials to circum- 
stantials, a different state of things is presented ; and which 
js thus accursitely described by Archbishop Whateley. " No 
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such thing is to be found in our Scriptures as a catechism, 
or regular elementary introduction to the Christian religion ; 
nor do they furnish us with any thing of the nature of a 
systematic creed, set of articles, confession of faith, or by 
whatever name we may designate a regular, complete com- 
pendium of Christian doctrines. Nor again do they supply 
us with a Hturgy for ordinary public worship, or with forms 
for administering the sacraments, or for conferring holy 
orders ; nor do they ever give any precise directions as to 
these and other ecclesiastical matters." " Among the im- 
portant facts which we can collect and ascertain, from the 
sacred historians, scanty and irregular, and imperfect as 
are their records of particulars, one of the most important 
is that very scantiness and incompleteness in the detail ; that 
absence of any full and systematic description of the forma- 
tion and regulation of Christian communities, that has been 
just noticed. For we may plainly infer, from this very 
circumstance, the design of the Holy Spirit, that those 
details, concerning which no precise directions, accompanied 
with strict injunctions,- are to be found in Scripture, were 
meant to be left to the regulation of each church, in each 
age and country. On any point in which it was designed 
that all Christians should be, every where and at all times 
bound as strictly as Jews were to the Levitical law, we may 
fairly conclude they would have received directions no less 
precise, and descriptions no less minute, than had been 
afiforded to the Jews. 

" It has often occurred to my mind, that the generality 
of even studious readers are apt, from want of sufficient 
reflection, to fail of drawing such important inferences as 
they often might, from the omissions occurring in any work 
they are perusing ; — from it not containing such and such 
things relative to the subject treated of. There are many 
cases in which the non-insertion of some particulars which, 
under other circumstances, we might have calculated on 
meeting with, in a certain book, will be hardly less instruc* 
tive than the things we do meet with. 

** And this is much more especially the e«Aft^\xe\i'^^ ^2t^ 
l3 
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studying works which we beUeve to have been composed 
under Divine guidance. For in the case of mere human com- 
positions, one may conceive an author to have left out some 
important circumstances, either through error of judgement, 
or inadvertency, or from having written merely for a parti- 
cular class of readers in his own time and country, without 
any thought of what might be necessary information for 
persons at a distance and in after ages : but we cannot of 
course, attribute to any such cause, omissions in the inspired 
writers. On no supposition whatever can we account for 
the omission by all of them of many points which they do 
omit, and of their scanty and sHght mention of others, except 
by considering them as withheld by the express design and 
will (whether communicated to each of them or not) of their 
Heavenly Master, restraining them from committing to 
writing many things, which naturally, some one or other of 
them at least, would not have failed to record." 

The general view embodied in these passages, though 
opposed by individuals to whom great respect is due, are 
abundantly supported by some of the ablest minds connected ' 
with the great branches of the Protestant family ; as the 
following specimens may show. 

" It is of the utmost importance to keep ever in view the 
diflference between the economy of the Old Testament and 
that of the New. The neglect of this has given rise to the 
grossest errors, and to divisions, by which those who ought 
to be united together in the bands of Christian love, have 
been sundered from each other. In the Old Testament, 
every thing relating to the kingdom of God was estimated 
by outward forms, and prevailed by specific external rites. 
In the New, every thing is made to depend on what is in- 
temal and spiritual^ 

" The apostle Paul says, indeed, Eph. iv. 11, that Christ 
gave to the church certain offices, through which he operated 
with his Spirit, and its attendant gifts. But assurecUy Paul 
did not meeui to say that Christ, during his abode on earth, 
appointed those offices in the church, or authorized the form 
of government that was necessarily connected with them. All 
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the offices here mentioned, with the single exception of that 
of the apostles, were instituted hy the apostles themselTes, 
after our Lord's ascension. In making these appointments 
they acted, as they did in every thing else, only as the organs 
of Christ. Paul, therefore, very justly ascribes to Christ 
himself, what was done by the apostles in this instance as 
his agents. But the apostles themselves have given no law, 
requiring that any such form of government as is indicated 
in this passage should be perpetual. Under the guidance 
of the Spirit of God, they gave the church this particular 
organization, which, while it was best adapted to the circum- 
stances and relations of the church at that time, was also 
best suited to the extension of the churches in their peculiar 
condition, and fo» the development of the inward principles 
of their communion. But forms may change with every 
change of circumstances. Many of the officers mentioned 
in that passage, either were entirely unknown at a later 
period, or existed in relations one to another, entirely new. 

" Whenever at a later period, also, any form of church- 
government has arisen out of a series of events according to 
the direction of divine providence, and is organized with a 
regard to the Lord's will, he may be said, himself, to have 
established it, and to operate through it by his Spirit ; with- 
out which nothing pertaining to the church can prosper. 
The great principles which are given by the apostle in the 
passage before us, for the guidance of the church ; — these 
and tiliese only, remain unchangeably the same ; because 
they are immediately connected with the nature of the 
Christian church, as a spiritual community. All else is 
mutable. The form of the church remained not the same, 
even through the whole course of the apostolic age, from 
the first descent of the Spirit, on the day of Pentecost, to 
the death of John the apostle. Particular forms of church- 
government may be more or less suited to the nature of the 
Christian church ; and we may add, no one is absolutely 
perfect, neither are all alike good under all circumstances. 

" It must indeed, be of great importance to eKaxGrn'^ ycdl- 
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partially the relations of the apostolic church ; for at this 
time the Spirit of Christ, through the aposties, wrought in 
his purest influence, hy which means the mingling of foreign 
elements was prevented in the development of this system 
of ecclesiastical polity. In this respect we must all admit 
that the apostoHcal church commends itself as a model of 
church-government. But, in the first place, let us remember, 
agreeably to what has already been said, that not all the 
forms of church-government which were adapted to the exi- 
gencies of the church at this early period, can be received 
as patterns for the church at other times ; neither can the 

imitation be pressed too far And secondly, let us 

remember that after true and faithful inquiry on these 
subjects, men may honestly diifer on these minor points 
without interrupting the higher communion of faith and 
love."* 

" If the gospel dispensation be the most advanced form 
in which religion will be known in our imperfect world, it 
must follow that its ritual will be very limited and simple 
in its character. If it be the ministration of the Spirit ^ that 
is, the ministration of a more abundant light and sanctity, 
it must be one in which bodily exercise will be accounted as 

profiting littie We search in vain for its book of levi- 

ticus. But we need not search long to discover the essentials 
of Christian truth, or of Christian character and duty. It 
says very littie about forms, but much about unseen realities 
which forms should resemble ; — little as to the mode in 
which men should worship the Almighty, but much as to 
the spirit in which it should be done. The fact that the 
Israelites were furnished with instructions so ample and 
minute relative to forms of worship, when the servants of 
God were required to approach him through the medium of 
a various and extended ritual, was in itself enough to have 
warranted the persuasion that the dispensation to follow 
that of Moses would be followed by a similar course of in- 
struction on such topics, if a similar order of services waa 

• Neaader. 
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meant to be continued. The absence, accordingly, of such 
instructions in the New Testament, is conclusive that such 
services are no longer to hold the place which was once 
assigned to them ; but that they are left to be originated by 
the spirituality and wisdom which the gospel will never fail 
to confer on its sincere disciples, and by those brief iiyunc- 
tions and intimations which it contains in relation to such 
matters. The language of Paul is strictly to this eflfect : 
when checking some unscriptural indulgences among the 
Corinthians, he says. That which I received of the Lord, I 
delivered unto yoiL The brevity, the indirectness, the very 
looseness observable in the notices which occur on such 
points in the New Testament, furnish evidence, not, as 
some will contend, that a new power was to be created for 
the purpose of supplying the imagined deficiency of the 
scriptures in this respect, but rather that the age for elabo* 
rate effort and scrupulous attention to them had passed."* 
— " As it has not pleased our Almighty Father to prescribe 
any particular form of civil government for the security of 
temporal comforts to his rational creatures, so neither has 
he prescribed any particular form of ecclesiastical pohty as 
absolutely necessary to the attainment of eternal happiness. 

The gospel only lays down general principles, and 

leaves the appHcation of them to men as free agents, "f — 
" The principles of church-government contained in or sug- 
gested by the New Testament, still leave much liberty to 
Christians to adapt them in detail to the circumstances in 

which ihey are placed But whatever be the form 

(of government) they take, they are bound to respect, and 
to model themselves by, the principles of church communion 
and of church discipline which are contained in the New 
Testament ; and they will be fruitful in holiness and use- 
fulness, so long as they conform to them. . . .That discipline 
is defective and bad in itself, or is ill administered, which 
does not accomplish these ends ; and that is best which best 
promotes them. "J 

• Yaughan. f Tomline. X^'^^Juwsiv. 
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** It cannot be expected that all churches and all persons 
in them should agree in all principles and practices belong- 
ing unto church-order ; nor was it so in the days of the 
apostles, nor ever since, among any true churches of Christ. 

"For they allowed distinct communion upon distinct 
apprehensions of things belonging unto church-order and 
worship, all keeping * the unity of the Spirit in the bond of 
peace.* "* 

" The general principles of church organization were laid 
down as binding ; the details were not prescribed. They 
were left, like the subject of civil government, to be modified 
by circimistances, from age to age. The gospel was to be 
preached in all lands, and in all times ; the church was to 
be located under different forms of civil government, and 
among people of far different habits and customs ; the or- 
ganization of the Christian community was to be such as 
would be consistent and proper under a civil government of 
the monarchial, the aristocratic, or the republican form. 
Those regulations in detail which would be fitted to the cus- 
toms of the oriental world, might be little adapted to habits 
which might exist towards the setting sun ; and rites, and 
customs, and modes of worship and of discipHne which would 
have been appropriate to the times when the apostiies lived, 
might be ill adapted to some future age of the world. The 
same great principles of truth and worship might receive 
new influence and power under some modified form in a 
future age ; and the external arrangements of the church 
might be left, as the subject of human government is, some- 
what to the developments of time and experience. Truth 
is always the same. The doctrines of religion are not sus- 
ceptible of being modified. Nor was it necessary or desirable. 
But the details of worship, and order, and discipline in the 
church did not require or admit of the same explicitness 
which was requisite in regard to the doctrines of the trinity 
and the atonement"! 

The whole of .this part of the case may be thus stated. 

* Dr. John Owen. f Barnes. 
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As in matters pertaining to personal salvation, essentials are 
presented with a distinctness which renders error inexcus- 
able, and unanimity imperative, while in some non-essen- 
tials, no oracular decision is given, but individual members 
of the same churches are left to form their own judgements 
from general principles or laws, and to act agreeably to them ; 
yet in connection with that mutual charity which " keeps 
the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace ;" — so, also, in 
matters of government, while in every thing essential to the 
regular organization and prosperity of the churches, the will 
of their Divine Lawgiver is sufficiently plain, yet room is 
designedly left for such an exercise of liberty in adapting 
minor arrangements to varying circumstances, as may issue 
in the establishment of diversity both in names, and in 
modes of administration ; and that, not only in different ages 
and nations, but in co-existent churches in the same coun- 
tries and towns; yet all of which hold, at the same time, the 
Head, and, in the catholic spirit of their common Christi- 
anity, recognize their joint relationship to the Head and to 
each other. 

But this state of things, wisely adapted to man's intel- 
lectual and moral constitution, and in harmony with the 
uniformity which characterizes the species, and the endless 
diversity that distinguishes the individuals, through the 
entire system of nature, has given birth to two important 
practical errors: — while some have treated governmental 
forms, and institutions, and functions, as utterly unworthy 
of serious consideration, and as not being within the sphere 
of conscientious conviction and observance, others have 
given them a prominence which is due only to the vitals of 
religion, and have made the slightest differences the subjects 
of bitter and ceaseless contention. On the former of these 
subjects, the following remarks by Dr. Wardlaw deserve 
special attention. — " Although the distinction between 
moral and ceremonial is a quite intelligible, and far from 
unimportant distinction, — the former involving the prin- 
ciples of immutable rectitude, the other resting on consider- 
ations of special and temporary utility, — y^t \\. ^^oxiXii \» 
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a very false conclusion, that to the observance of what is 
ceremonial we are under no properly moral obligation. We 
are moraUy bound to do the wUl of God, That will is our 
rule; — and whether his injunction be a personal com- 
mission, with which no one has to do but ourselves, — or a 
ceremonial institute, prescribed to any limited number of 
men for a special purpose and limited time, — or an ethical 
precept addressed alike to all mankind, — a moral obligation 
is violated, if obedience is not rendered. The vrill of the 
supreme legislator is disregarded : — there is a moral offence, 
— a sin of omission. I am afraid that not a few of my 
fellow Christians are far from being sufficiently impressed 
with this. It is not sufficiently a matter of conscience with 
them. I will not even affirm at present (whatever may 
be my private opinion) that there is any form of church- 
government laid down in the New Testament. But what 
I affirm is, — that it becomes every professed subject of 
Jesus, if he would maintain the conscientiousness for which 
I plead, to make himself sure either that there is, or that 
there is not, — so that he may conscientiously conform to 
it, if there is, and conscientiously conform to whatever, in 
changing circumstances, he deems expedient, if there is not. 
Those of whom there is reason to complain, are those who 
proceed upon the assumption that there is none, without any 
very anxious inquiry about the matter, — who do not, in 
truth, think inquiry on such subjects worth their while. 
These may be designated the indiferentists. And this spirit 
of indifference is not unfrequently, both by themselves and 
others, mistaken for a catholic spirit. But between the two 

there is a wide and essential difference I have no 

idea of allowing any state of mind to assume the high desig- 
nation of a catholic spirit, which is founded in indifference 
to any part of the Lord's will." 

But whatever evils may have arisen from the want of a 
conscientious regard to the mind of Christ with respect to 
the circumstantials of ecclesiastical polity, those created by 
their undue elevation, and by the jealousies and envyings, 
alienationa and strifes to which that undue elevation has 
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given rise, immeasureably transcend them. That from these 
evils the Methodist New Connexion has suffered much, is 
sufficiently evinced in the former parts of this volume ; and 
equally true is it that too often have its adherents and defend- 
ers reciprocated the wrong. But a brighter day has dawned ; 
and upon the warring hosts the Spirit of peace has descended. 
Instructed to blend catholicity with conscientiousness, alien- 
ation and jealousy are giving place to holy and ardent love, 
and the reciprocations of kind offices are substituted for 
animosity and strife. — An alliance meriting the appellation, 
." Evangelical," has arisen as an additional bond of union 
between those sections of the Christian church which hold 
the truth in love, and as an additional channel through 
which their hallowed purposes and feehngs may more freely 
flow. The conviction that the wrath of mun worketh not the 
fighteotimess of Gody is more deeply and generally felt : — 
the desire for a nearer approximation, is more emphatically 
expressed : — and^ in the not very distant future, the eye of 
faith discerns the period when Ephraim shall not envy 
Judahy and Judah shall not vex Ephraim; and when charity, 
— that softest yet most powerftd bond — the bond ofperfect- 
ness, — shall, by annihilating the prejudices and uniting 
the hearts of all who love the Lord Jesus in sincerity, bring 
them nearer in mind and judgement, and leave not a wish 
to provoke each other, except to love and good works. 

To aid, however feebly, in bringing about such a con- 
summation, must surely be the desire of all in whom the 
spirit of sectarianism does not predominate over zeal for 
the glory of Christ anii love to those who are his. In a 
volume, therefore, intended to be commemorative of the 
Jvhilee of the Methodist New Connexion, — and as prelim- 
inary to the exposition and defence of its distinctive ecclesi- 
astical polity, a place is perhaps due to the following passages, 
as embodying and enforcing those principles of Christian 
catholicity, in their associations with a good conscience, and 
with holding fast the form of sound words, on which both the 
loveUness of the Christian church in the eyes of a degenerate 
world, and its influence thereon, must greali-j ^e^etA, 

M 
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" The more truly catholic the communion of Christians 
is, it is the more truly Christian. — Nor is it mere peace 
that is to be aimed at, but free, mutual Christian commu- 
nion with such as do hold the Head, Christ. As peace among 
nations infers commerce, so among Christian churches, it 
ought to infer a fellowship in acts of worship. I wish there 
were no cause to say this is declined when no pretence is 
left against it but false accusation ; none but what must be 
supported by lying and calumny. Too many are busy at 
inventing of that which is no where to be found, that exists 
not in the nature of things, that they may have a colour for 
continued distance. And is not this to fly in the face of 
the authority under which we live, i.e. the ruHng power of 
the kingdom of Christ, the Prince of Peace ? *Tis strange 
they are not ashamed to be called Christians : that they do 
not discard and abandon the name, that can allow themselves 
in such things ! And 'tis here to be noted, that 'tis quite 
another thing, what is in itself true or false, right or wrong, 
and what is to be a measure or boundary of Christian com- 
munion. Are we yet to learn that Christian communion 
is not amongst men that are perfect ; but that are labouring 
under manifold imperfections, both in knowledge and holi- 
ness ! And whatsoever mistake in judgement or obHquity 
in practice can consist with holding the Head, ought to 
consist also with being of the same Christian communion ; 
not the same locally, which is impossible ; but the same 
occasionally, as any providence invites at this or that time ; 
and mentally, in heart and spirit at all times. And to such 
- peace (and consequently communion) we are all called, in 
one body. Col. iii. 15. We are expressly required to receive 
one another (which cannot but mean into each others com- 
munion,) and not to doubtful disputations, Rom. xiv. 1. If 
any be thought to be weak, and thereupon to dififer from us 
in some or other sentiments, if the difference consists with 
holding the Head, they are not, because they are weak, to 
be refused communion, but received ; and received, because 
the Lord has received them : ver. 3. All that we should 
think Christ has received into his communion, we ought to 
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receive into ours, Rom. xVv 7. Scriptures are so express 
to this purpose, that nothing can be more."* 

" I do not lay so great a stress upon the external modes 
and forms of worship as many young professors do. I have 
suspected myself, as perhaps the reader may do, that this is 
from a cooling and declining from my former zeal, (though 
the truth is, I never much complied with men of that mind.) 
But I find that judgement and charity are the causes of it, 
as far as I am able to discover. I cannot be so narrow in 
my principles of church communion as many are ; that are 
so much for a liturgy, or so much against it, so much for 
ceremonies, or so much against them, that they can hold 
communion with no church that is not of their mind and 
way. If I were among the Greeks, the Lutherans, the Inde- 
pendents, yea, the Anabaptists, I would hold sometimes 
occasional communion with them as Christians, (if they will 
give me leave, without forcing me to any sinful subscription 
or action :) though my most usual communion should be 
with that society which I thought most agreeable to the word 
of God, if I were free to choose. I cannot be of their opinion 
that think God will not accept him that prayeth by the Com- 
mon Prayer Book, and that such forms are a self-invented 
worship which God rejecteth. Nor yet can I be of their 
mind that say the like of extemporary prayers." f 

** The unity of the church is a unity in Christ. All 
believers in Christ are one. It is a spiritual unity, — a 
unity of principle and affection. There may be much unity, 
where there is not uniformity ; and there may be much 
uniformity where there is little unity. Diversity of sentiment 
respecting some parts of the will of their common Master, 
has necessarily separated Christians into various denomina- 
tions. But still, they are all one. It is impossible for any 
man on earth to become one with Christ without becoming, 
in virtue of his union with him, one with all that are his ; 
and there is no way in which he can dissolve the bond that 
unites him to them, but by severing, through apostacy, that 

* Howe. \ B«tx\«t. 
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which unites him to Christ. Let Christians, then, even 
while they conscientiously separate, still feel themselves one. 
One in principle and one in affection, let them be one to 
the utmost extent that conscience will admit, in co-operation. 
Let every thing be removed out of tiie way, for which the 
word of God is not pleaded, that tends to mar this unity, 
to impede this harmonious co-operation. 

" In speaking of a catholic spirit, it must not be forgotten 
that it has its limits ; that the charity and forbearance which 
it involves have their extremes. I speak of it as exercised 
amongst those who acknowledge one. another as fellow- 
christians, — as embracing the circumference of Christianity, 
but not extending beyond it. The designation of evangelical 
is now tolerably well understood, as comprehending all who 
hold and advocate the doctrines of salvation by grace through 
faith in the merits of the righteousness and blood of a Divine 
Saviour, — a faith which worketh by love, under the renew- 
ing influence of the Holy Spirit. 

" It is evident that the gospel must be something deter- 
minate. Doctrines that are at perfect antipodes, on the most 
essential points, cannot both be the gospel. If the principles 
which have just been mentioned be the gospel — that cannot 
be the gospel too, which denies them all, and affirms their 
opposites ; which robs the blessed Redeemer of his Divinity 
and divests his death of its expiatory character ; which makes 
heaven the reward of human virtue, instead of the gift of 
God to believers through the mediatorial merits of Christ ; 
which denies the opposition of man's nature to God, and 
the consequent necessity of a directly divine influence to his 
conversion. If the love which fellow-christians are enjoined 
to bear to one another be love * for the truth's sake,' it is 
utterly absurd to understand a catholic spirit as inclusive at 
once of the abettors of principles so opposite and contradic- 
tory. If any set of opinions merit the designation of anti- 
christian, they are such as these.* 

** The aposties left the Church of Christ one united body, 

• Wardlaw, 
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in the full possession of the truth. Those who had separated 
from it had separated from Christ the Head ; and were, 
with propriety excluded from the communion of the saints. 
The genuine disciples of Christ were all visible members of 
the church universal, which was now spread over considerable 
portions of Asia, Africa, and Europe. The church was one, 
as the human race is one. There was unity, and yet con- 
siderable variety in the outward forms and observances 
connected with the institutions and worship of each congre- 
gation. This diversity, in lesser matters, arose from the 
different habits, manners, and ceremonies which character- 
ised the different nations that embraced the doctrines of 
the cross. The gospel did not remodel society, but grafted 
itself upon the civil institutions which it found existing; 
and suffered men still to be citizens, like others, while yet 
they became Christians. This produced no discord, or 
alienation of feeling. A Christian of Asia., though Asiatic 
in his manners and observances, was at once received into 
communion with the churches in Europe, without being 
required to renounce his peculiarities. IrensBus says, that 
while each retained his own customs * they held communion 
with each other.' The bishop of Caesarea, in a letter to 
Cyprian in the year 256, says that the Church of Rome ' has 
many particulars of divine worship, which are not precisely 
the same observances as prevail in Jerusalem ;' ' so likewise,' 
adds he, * in a very great number of other provinces, many 
things vaiy according to the diversity of place and people ; 
but nevertheless, these variations have at no time infringed 
the peace and unity of the cathoUc (or universal) church.' 

"The reformers further held, that uniformity was not - 
necessary to unity — that the church admitted a variety in 
lesser matters, and that all were to be received as brethren 
whom God vouchsafed to take for sons. Said the churches 
of France and Belgia, when addressing the other reformed 
churches on the subjects of union and harmony : * There 
hath scarce been any age which hath, in such sort, seen all 
churches following together one thing in all points, so 
as there hath not always been some diffex^TiCfe, ev\ki<et m 

M 3 
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doctrine or in ceremonies, or in manners ; and yet christ- 
ian churches through the world were not, therefore, cut 
asunder, unless peradventure then, when the bishop of 
Rome broke off all agreement, and tyrannically enjoined to 
other churches, not what ought to be done, but what him- 
self would have observed. But the apostles did not so. 
Barnabas, indeed, departed from Paul, and Paul withstood 
Peter ; and surely for no trifle ; and yet the one became not 
thereby more enemy or stranger to the other ; but the self- 
same spirit which coupled them from the beginning never 
suffered them to be disjoined from themselves. It is the 
fashion of Romanists to command, to enforce, to press, to 
throw out cursings, and thunder excommunications upon 
the heads of those who whisper never so little against them ; 
but let us according to the doctrine of the Holy Ghost, 
suffer, and gently admonish each other ; that is, keeping 
the ground-work of faith, let us build love upon it ; and let us 
jointly repair the walls oi Zion, lying in their very ruins.' " * 
" From the epistle to the Romans, it appears that there 
prevailed in that church a diversity of opinion respecting 
meats and days : * One beUeveth that he may eat all things ; 
another, who is weak, eateth herbs. One man esteemeth 
one day above another; another esteemeth every day alike.' 
What, then, is the conduct prescribed by the apostle Paul, 
in reference to these differences ? Not that the majority 
should expel the minority — not that the minority should 
withdraw — not that either party should attempt to produce 
a compulsory uniformity — not even that the more enlight- 
ened should set themselves to reason their weak brethren 
out of their conscientious scruples. Widely different from 
all these is the expedient prescribed by the inspired apostles, 
for maintaining the peace and unity of the church amid 
these differences of opinion. That expedient is the mild 
and reasonable one of mutual forbearance : * Him that is 
weak in the faith receive ye, but not to doubtful disputations. 
Let not him that eateth despise him that eateth not ; and 

* Strathers. 
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let not him which eateth not, judge him that eateth : for 
God hath received him. We then that are strong ought to 
bear the infirmities of the weak, and not to please ourselves. 
Wherefore receive ye one another, as Christ also received 
us, to the glory of God.' 

" In accordance with a practice not unfrequent with him, 
Paul takes occasion, from a specific occurrence, to prescribe 
a general rule, and to enforce it by a general reason. The 
general rule which he prescribes to christians, in the cir- 
cumstances referred to, is, * Receive ye one another.' This 
reception seems naturally to comprehend two things : that 
they should admit their brethren who differed from them, 
first to their affectionate intercourse in private ; and, next to 
communion with them in the Lord's supper, and in all the 
other privileges of the church. 

" Thus comprehensive was the class of persons denoted 
by the expressions, * weak in the faith,' and * weak brethren.' 
But, with regard to all such weak believers, to all who really 
held the faith of the gospel, though adulterated in some 
degree by admixtures of Jewish prejudice or pagan supersti- 
tion, the apostoUcal canon to their more enlightened brethren 
was, * Receive them.' Such was the rule; and what was 
the reason on which it was founded ? one most potent and 
satisfactory. * God had received them, ' — * Christ had received 
them.' They had obtained remission of sins, and reconcilia- 
tion to God, through the death of his Son, and had been 
made partakers of his regenerating Spirit. 

" Such is the rule prescribed for regulating the conduct 
of Christians, who, as such, must be united in the faith of 
all that is essential to salvation, but who disagree respecting 
things which are either indifferent or of inferior importance. 
And such is the reason adduced to enforce the rule. But 
if the reason be valid in one case, it will apply in all cases 
exactly similar. Wherever, then, the reason exists, the 
rule must be acted on ; in other words, wherever men have 
found acceptance with God, wherever Christ has received 
them, their fellow-christians are bound, by the example of 
their common Father and their common Swioux, \ft x^Qfc\??^ 
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them ; to love them as brethren, and to admit them to com- 
munion in the church. 

" Were such a state of things realized, the divisions of 
the church would be almost entirely healed, and her unity 
re-established. There would still exist distinct denomina- 
tions ; but whatever is most malignant and hurtful in such 
divisions would be exterminated. There might still be the 
Episcopalian, the Presbyterian, the Congregationalist, and 
the Methodist ; the Baptist and the PsBdobaptist ; the volun- 
tary and the advocate of Establishments ; but they would be 
perceived to belong to one heavenly community, and would 
be separated by a distinct line of demarcation from the ' world 
of the ungodly.' Amid complexional differences, which 
would impart to them variety and beauty rather than defor- 
mity, they would exhibit conspicuously a family-likeness ; 
and the influence of their common Christianity, though 
slightly modified by their individual peculiarities, would be 
unequivocally stamped on them all. 

* Varied in all, and yet in all the same.' 
* Non omnibus facies eadem, nee tamen diversa.' 
What has been said in reference to the worshippers in the 
celestial sanctuary, and will be fully realized only in them, 
would thus be in no small degree exemplified also in the 
worshippers on earth : — 

* Ten thousand thousand are their tongues. 

But all their hearts are one.' 
In the next place, the union now described, imperfect con- 
fessedly as it might be, would yet afford a glorious proof of 
the truth and divinity of the gospel of Christ — a proof far 
more satisfactory than would be afforded by that absolute 
uniformity or identity of sentiment among Christians, after 
which some good men have so fondly, but so preposterously 
sighed. Absolute uniformity, indeed, so far from affording a 
strong proof, or any proof at all, of the truth of Christianity, 
would afford strong ground for suspecting that it was * a cun- 
ningly devised fable,' or that, even if true, the Son of Grod had 
no longer any disciples on earth. It would prove that Chris- 
tianity, instead of invigorating and expanding, paralyzed 
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completely the human faculties ; that it bereft men, and 
was intended to bereave them, of the powers of thought and 
reasoning ; since, if they think and reason at all, they cannot 
be expected in the present state to think exactly alike. But 
if, under the influence of the gospel, the followers of Christ 
were prevailed on to walk together so far as they were agreed, 
never extending their separation in practice beyond the 
limits of their differences in sentiment, they would afford 
a proof of the truth and efficacy of their religion, plain and 
psdpable, and which even the irreligious would hardly fail 
to appreciate. It would be perceived that they loved each 
other with an unearthly affection — an affection ardent and 
disinterested, and which could surmount the most formid- 
able obstacles ; not with that sectarian attachment which 
is limited to those who think and act in all things like the 
individual himself, and which is usually combined with no 
little enmity towards all who think and act differently. It 
would be perceived, that where they separated it was not 
from caprice or jealousy, but with reluctance and grief, and 
only in obedience to the high and peremptory requirements 
of principle and conscience. Their conduct would thus 
exhibit a most attractive combination of holiness and charity, 
of conscientiousness and forbearance ; a most instructive 
exempHfication of that * wisdom which is from above,' the 
first attribute of which is purity, and the second peaceable- 
ness — an exempUfication likely to produce the happiest 
results. While their separation, in certain things, evinced 
on the one hand a scrupulous regard for the divine authority ; 
their union, on the other, would be so conspicuous as in a 
great measure to absorb their differences, and to realize the 
object of their Saviour's intercessory prayer, that * his disci- 
ples might be all one in him and in the Father ; that the 
world might believe that the Father had sent him.' " * 

The lovely scene pourtrayed in these extracts, stands out 
in bold relief from the conflicts narrated in other parts of 
this volume — conflicts which, seeming rather to present 

* Balmer. 
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repelling contrasts, than the dark shades merely of a har- 
monious and beauteous whole, startle or confound many 
among the humble and devout followers of Christ, and 
force upon them the bewildering questions ; — " What are 
the principles, out of which, even in the Christian church, 
such contests originate ? Are they in their own nature evil ? 
Can they exist in minds truly regenerate ? And if so, how 
do they comport with the holy character and righteous 
government of God ? " Partially to meet 4hese diflSculties, 
as well as more fully to prepare for — what some will already 
suppose has been too long delayed — the statement of the 
distinctive principles of the church-polity of the Methodist 
New Connexion, the following general remarks are sub- 
mitted. 

The manifestation of his own ghry, more especially as 
connected with the communication of happiness to intelli- 
gent and moral agents, is the noblest end which an abso- 
lutely perfect being can possibly propose ; and the promotion 
of his glory, is the highest object to which the attention of 
created intelligencies can be directed. But among secondary 
objects, the enjoyment and communication of happiness 
hold the most prominent place ; and man is evidently 
formed not only that he may be holy and happy in himself, 
but that by the example he places before his fellows, and 
the diversified benefits he obtains power to confer, he may 
promote their weKare. A Creator who well knows how to 
adapt means to every important purpose, and how perfectly 
to harmonize what to finite minds would seem to be eternally 
discordant, has connected public usefulness with individual 
happiness, and has even rendered the former subservient to 
the latter, by implanting the desire of power as an instinc- 
tive principle in the heart of man, and by connecting with 
the exercise of that power a feeling of complacency or de- 
Hght. These class among the emotions by which, from 
childhood to mature age, the torpor of the human creature 
is aroused, and his selfishness partially corrected : a higher 
direction given to his aims, and a wider sphere presented 
for his exertions ; — and he who would otherwise have been 
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satisfied with just seeing and hearing what was passing 
around him, or with labouring to extract the greatest pos- 
sible quantum of pleasure from the most perfect state of 
passiyeness and ease, is thus made willing to submit to the 
most fatiguing or painful bodily labours, or to the most 
perplexing intellectual investigations — ^to brave the dangers 
of the field or the ignominy of the scafibld ; — yet finds an 
ample recompense not only in the anticipated approval of 
his Judge, but also in the consciousness of the influence 
exerted and the benefits conferred by him, and the esteem 
he has thus secured and deserved. 

Feelings thus virtuous and honourable in themselves, the 
religion of the gospel not only sanctions in social life, but 
presses into its own hallowed service. It requires its pro- 
fessors to attend to every thing lovely, praiseworthy, and of 
good report ; to provoke each other to love and good works ; 
to covet earnestly the best gifts ; to covet spiritual gifts, but 
especially that which is of the highest importance in the 
Christian church, the gift of prophecy or religious teaching : 
it affirms that whoso desireth the office of a bishop, desireth 
a good work ; and it enjoins on its teachers to study to 
show themselves workmen not needing to be ashamed, 
rightly dividing the word of truth. Thus, instead of quench - 
ing the noble aspirations of the regenerated spirit, ardent 
in its desires for pre-eminent usefulness, it kindles and di- 
rects them ; multiplies on earth the fruits of righteousness, 
and gives additional splendours to that heavenly crown 
which is incorruptible and that fadeth not away. But as- 
pirations thus honourable in themselves, and adapted by 
the God of nature and grace, to purposes so holy and bene- 
ficent, yet partaking that common corruption which has 
tainted every principle of moral action in man, have been 
made to produce a mass of mischief, over which tears of 
blood might justly be shed, and from which every unsteeled 
heart recoils with horror. In the history of human ambi- 
tion, therefore, is seen — not the outgoings of a pure and 
ardent spirit, lofty and benign in its purposes, untiring in 
its efforts, making the noblest sacrifices iot the %oo^ ^l \^<^ 
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human family, and thus producing a scene of moral Ofder 
and heauty ravishing to the eye and transporting to the 
heart — but rather a long black catalogue of artful schemes, 
and dark intrigues — or of unrighteous exactions and dia- 
bolical cruelties, invented and inflicted by selfishness, for 
the gratification of the lust of power. That while the irre- 
gularities of other passions were too frequently appearing in 
the church ; and were requiring at times the severest cor- 
rections of its discipline, the love of dominion should alone 
be in perfect order, was too much to expect. Rather, in the 
passive graces which give so much of beauty to the Christian 
character, and in the lessons of submission so wisely taught, 
it saw a ground on which it might securely lay the founda- 
tions of despotic power ; and, in the incomparably glorious 
and tremendous recompenses connected with obedience to 
the Christian law, and rebellion against it, an instrument- 
aHty was found by which it could raise the superstructure. 
The unhallowed fire was too soon kindled ; and the inglo- 
rious work too soon accomplished. The fact, therefore, stands 
too broadly out on the page of history to admit either of 
concealment or palliation, that by no class of persons has 
the love of power been more grossly abused, than by some 
of the professors of the reHgion of the Son of God — by some 
who have sustained the highest offices among his professing 
people. Under the sanction of the hallowed appellations 
of pastors and rulers, some truly regenerate minds have 
imwittingly pandered to a passion rendered unholy by 
excess ; while by others, with hearts unrenewed, though 
sustaining the highest offices in the church, pride, and co- 
vetousness, and revenge, have been concealed under the 
specious masks of zeal for the glory of Christ, and a desire 
to promote the purposes of his holiness and love. Hence 
arose, in all its vast and frightful magnitude, that master- 
piece of Satan's policy — " that mystery of iniquity" — the 
papal hierarchy ; claiming — as it still claims — dominion 
over the souls, the liberty, the property, and the lives of 
men : — imposing the heaviest exactions, — subjecting 
them to the most degrading or disgusting penances, — or 
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infiictiug, whenever its crooked policy will allow, the most 
cruel tortures or ignominious deaths : — and all this under 
the pretence of extending that ^kingdom which is righteous- 
Tiess and peace, and that religion which is love. It is, there- 
fore, no wonder that against a power ^thus cruelly abused, 
a feeHng of stem hostility has been aroused: — that a 
waitchful jealousy has been awakened, running out at times 
into morbid sensibility, — alarmed by spectres of its own 
creation, — imagining ambitious designs when they had no 
existence, — and refusing to submit to legitimate authority, 
lest it should in time grow up into enslaving despotism. A 
proceedure this, hurtful, not only as it has resisted, insulted, 
and dispirited men of the most enlightened views and liberal 
feehngs, — who were labouring to defend liberty against the 
inroads of hcentiousness, and mildly to execute law, without 
the lust of power ; but also in preventing thousands from 
throwing off the yoke of abject servitude, under the belief 
that that yoke would have only to be exchanged for another 
more galHng still, or for that anarchy which ultimately 
entails more disappointment and ruin than absolute tyranny 
itself. 

In the church, therefore, as well as in relation to civil 
government, it becomes a subject of important enquiry, 
whether the order and prosperity of the community cannot 
be secured, without absolute power being placed in the hands 
of any one class ; or whether the exercise of authority cannot 
be so guarded, as to prevent it from degenerating into 
despotism. To this question the attention of the founders 
of the Methodist New Connexion was specially directed ; 
and their views on this question led to the establishment 
of the community, and formed, and still form, its distin- 
guishing poUty. These views, however, were professedly 
derived not merely from those general principles of govern- 
ment by which the civil liberties of Britons have been so 
long and so happily preserved, but also from the accounts 
given in the New Testament of the establishment and order 
of the first Christian churches. Disclaiming all authority 
merely human, in the gospel church, wl[i\c\ifti«^ co\i«v^«t^^ 
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as being pre-eminently the kingdom of God, yet believing 
that, not a finished system, but a general outline, of ecclesi- 
astical poHty was delineated in the New Testament, they 
sought to ascertain what the Head of the church had, either 
by himself, or by his teaching Spirit in the apostles, rendered 
absolute and permanent, and what he had left to be adapted 
to times, and places, and circumstances, under the guidance 
of a holy wisdom, and in harmony with general principles 
involved in the facts, and directions, and reasonings recorded 
in the gospel. In matters which seemed to them to be 
determined by Christ, they pleaded for no Hberty ; while on 
the other hand, they refused to bow to an authority which 
they beheved he had not set up. For the infallibiUty of their 
judgements, or the absolute perfection of their institutions, 
no plea is needed. To that they made no claim — for 
this they ask no vindication. But they did profess to have 
elicited the great principles of Christian liberty, in contradis- 
tinction to what they deemed an unscriptural, a dangerous, 
and an often abused power, claimed and exercised by the 
stated ministry alone ; and they professed to have so incor- 
porated those principles with their religious institutions, as 
to have equally secured the due performance of ministerial 
functions and the rights of the other classes of the Christian 
commonwealth. 

The venerable founder of Methodism, with his coadjutors 
and successors, holding the view to which repeated reference 
has been made, that only general principles and ndes of 
church-polity are made obligatory in the New Testament, 
and, therefore, that ministerial and pastorsd duties may be 
discharged by different classes of persons under varied official 
designations, divided those duties among three classes, — 
circuit or itinerant preachers, — local preachers, — and lead- 
ers ; each having its sphere of labour distinctly marked out, 
yet all being engaged within a narrower or a wider sphere, 
— publicly or more privately — in the great works of spiritual 

, instruction and edification. A system of government was 
formed, which, though at first paternal, and in that sense 

despotic, yet gradually, with one important exception, as- 
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sumed the general characters of the Presbyterian system ; so 
that while the latter had its courts of session, and presbytery, 
and synod, and general assembly, the former established its 
leaders' and quarterly meetings, — its district meetings and 
conference, — The founders of the Methodist New Connexion 
retaining the belief that Methodism was scriptural in its 
doctrines and reUgious worship, — its offices and discipline, 
adopted them without any change; but renouncing all 
dependence on the Established Church, they, as avowed 
dissenters, added the administration of the ordinances of 
baptism and the Lord's Supper to the regular duties of the 
ministry, and laid down, as fundamental, the principle, — 
" that the church itself is entitled, either collectively, in, the per- 
sons of its members, or representatively, by persons chosen out of 
and by itself, to a voice and influence in all the a^ts of legisla- 
tion and government." — That this principle is embodied in 
the entire system of government established by them, and 
that it is there allowed the utmost latitude consistent with 
the purposes for which government is instituted, will be 
seen from the following statement of the constitution and 
functions of the officisd meetings.' 

" 1, Conference. This is a meeting held annually ; and 
is composed of an equal number of preachers and laymen, 
each circuit sending one of its preachers and one of its lay 
members ; or in case of necessity, a circuit sends one repre- 
sentative, providing there be alternately a preacher and 
layman, when single representatives are appointed. Should 
any circuit be unable to send a representative, a letter accom- 
panied by the required documents, details, and collections, 
is sufficient. The treasurer of the Connexion, the corre- 
sponding member of the annual committee, the steward and 
treasurer of the book-room, the general secretary of our 
missions, the superintendent of the Irish mission, a deputed 
minister or layman, alternately, from the Irish Conference, 
and the guardians of the Connexion, under the deed lately 
executed, are, by virtue of office, members of Conference, 
without interfering in any way with the privilege of the 
circuits in which such individuals may reside. T\ie\svi^vafe'«^ 
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of Conference is to make laws for the government of the 
Connexion, — to decide impartially on charges affecting 
the character of preachers or other officers, and on appeals 
referred to it by the quarterly meetings ; — to disburse the 
various funds of the Connexion, — to station the preachers 
for the year ensuing, — to investigate the condition of each 
circuit, — to adjust differences, and to promote, by friendly 
co-operation and advice, harmony and love throughout the 
community. 

'• In addition to the above, a committee of seven persons 
is chosen each Conference, by ballot, to transact the business 
of the Connexion betwixt one Conference and another ; 
four of the members are preachers, and three are laymen, one 
year, and vice versa the following year. It is the duty of 
this committee to see that the resolutions of Conference are 
carried into effect, — to give advice in all matters of dispute 
and difficulty, — and to make provision lor such cireuits 
as may through death, new openings, or other causes, need 
supplies during the ecclesiastical year. A report of its pro- 
ceedings is prepared by the corresponding member and 
annually presented to Conference. 

" 2. District meetings. These meetings are composed of 
all the circuit preachers in the district, with an equal number 
of laymen (including the representatives to last Conference) 
who are elected by the respective quarterly meetings. These 
meetings are designed to form and carry out plans for the 
revival of the work of God in the district, — to investigate 
the condition of the societies, chapels, and Sabbath schools, 
and to prepare correct returns of the number of members, 
probationers. Sabbath school teachers, and scholars, (fee., for 
the use of Conference, — to ascertain the amount raised, in 
each circuit, for the different Connexional funds, — ^to investi- 
gate all claims on the yearly collection and chapel fund, — to 
receive applications for the division of circuits,— -to examine 
candidates for the ministry, — to lay before the district any 
resolution of the Conference affecting the circuits, and to 
ascertain whether they have been carried into full effect. It 
will thus be seen that these meetings are designed and calcu- 
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lated to shorten the duration of Conference, — to strengthen 
the executive, — to secure more correct information on points 
of local interest than can be done at a greater distance, — 
and to afford a legitimate channel through which many evils 
may be either altogether prevented or speedily rectified. 

** 3. Quarterly meetings. These are held in each circuit, 
and are composed of the circuit preachers, the circuit stew- 
ards, the secretary of the local preachers, and representatives 
of the people chosen from the local preachers, leaders, trus- 
tees, (being members,) and other experienced persons from 
our different societies. Each society sends one or more 
representatives according to the number of its members. 
Any member of society has free admission to the quarterly 
meetings, with liberty to give his opinion, but without the 
power to vote. It is the business of the quarterly meeting 
to pay the preachers' salaries, — to determine the amount 
that each society is to contribute for the support of the 
ministry, — to make bye-laws for its own regulation, and 
for the management of the circuit, providing they do not 
contravene the rules of the Connexion, — to appoint persons 
to make the preachers' plans for the circuit, — to recommend 
local preachers to be taken into the regular ministry, — to 
determine respecting the qualifications of candidates for the 
local ministry, — and to examine and decide upon the affairs, 
both temporal and spiritual, of the circuit generally. 

" 4. Leaders' meetings. These consist of leaders, society 
stewards, one or more of the circuit preachers, a male re- 
presentative for each of the female, and circuit preachers' 
classes, and a representative from the trustees of the chapel, 
provided such representative be a member of society. Lead- 
ers' meetings are held weekly, or once a fortnight, and regu- 
late the affairs of each society and place of worship. It is 
the province of these meetings to inspect the class books 
and receive the weekly or other payments, — to inquire 
after the sick or absent members, that they may be visited, 
— to determine on notices for the pulpit, — to fix the hours 
of public worship and appoint the times for making tba 
collections for its support, — to recommend ipex%0Tvs \o ^^x. 

n3 
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as exhorters or local preachers, — to judge and decide upon 
the fitness of candidates for church-membership, — to ascer- 
tain whether any members are walking disorderly, — and 
prayerfully to devise plans for the advancement of the work 
of God, and for the general improvement of society." 

From this view it will be seen that while the circuit 
preachers, as the chief pastors of the church, have the ho- 
nour of presiding in the respective meetings, and a corre- 
sponding power of salutary control over their proceedings, 
— and while they are left in the full exercise of their func- 
tions, as ministers, to declare, on every subject, both the 
mind of Christ and the conventional regulations of the 
community, and to urge obedience thereto by exhortation 
and command, entreaty and remonstrance, yet they are not 
made sole judges either of law or fact, much less are they in- 
vested with exclusive legislative or executive authority. In 
the higher meetings, the churches have their freely chosen 
representatives, by whose means they have the most perfect 
access, and an equality of power with the ministry. In the 
quarterly or circuit meetings, the circuit officers and the re- 
presentatives of the respective societies, — chosen by them, 
generally, on account of their standing in the church, their 
piety, wisdom, and ability to govern, — are associated with 
the preachers, and form, with them, one assembly, to whose 
concurrent judgement every measure is submitted and by 
which judgement it is determined. And in the leaders' 
meetings, a similar association of the stated ministry is 
formed with a class of men who are required to possess 
" the following qualifications : sound Christian experience ; 
holiness of life ; clear views of the doctrines of the gospel ; 
that degree of aptness to teach which will render them ac- 
ceptable ; approved stabiHty and attachment to our system ; 
a firm determination to maintain our discipline ; affection 
for the souls committed to their care ; and a full determina- 
tion to be useful in their respective classes, to their brethren, 
and in the world :" — men, too, who are of the people, — se- 
lected by them, and necessarily identified with them in 
feellnga and interests ; and who form, with the ministry, 
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an efficient pastorate, and a disinterested and competent 
tribunal. Or, should human frailty under peculiar circum- 
stances lead to erroneous judgements, the aggrieved or 
injured may seek the intervention of another tribunal into 
which the same principle of Uberty is transfused. This 
principle regulates the composition of all committees and 
other meetings, whether connexional or local ; whether for 
the management of the funds of the community or the re- 
gulation of any other of its affairs. 

Such is, in fact, the system of government established in 
the Methodist New Connexion : a system which not only 
asserts the principle, that " the church itself is entitled, 
either collectively, in the persons of its members, or repre- 
sentatively, by persons chosen out of and by itself, to a 
voice and influence in all the acts of legislation and govern- 
ment ;" but also embodies it in its entire system of law, — 
and introduces it into every meeting, whether general or 
local, for the regulation of its affairs : thus gives to it life 
and power, and a scope so wide as is sufficient effectually 
to prevent the establishment of -a hierarchical despotism, 
while ample scope is left for the due performance of the 
functions of the stated ministry. 

How far this harmonizes with the legislation and facts 
furnished by the New Testament, — the constitution of the 
first Christian churches, as there represented, — the eccle- 
siastical order of evangelical churches in subsequent periods 
— and the dictates of enlightened reason, we shall proceed 
to enquire in the next chapter. 



The following remarks by Dr. Davidson, in his able lec- 
tures on Ecclesiastical Polity, published since the preceding 
article was written, place both the obligations and discre- 
tionary power of churches in matters of government, in a 
light so illustrative and confirmatory of some of the prin- 
ciples adduced in that article, as to justify, if not to require 
their insertion. 

" The religion of Christ is occupied with general ^tvc^- 
oiples applicable to all the circumstancea m -^Y^c^cl >k^ 
people can he placed. Under the ancient fld-S^ens^XioxL ^e^ 
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were treated as children in a state of pupilage ; and there- 
fore specific directions were given them on all points rela- 
ting to faith and worship. But under the spiritual economy 
introduced by Christ, moral precepts are laid down, whose 
appHcation to particular cases is left to the judgement of 
Christians. If, then, nothing relating to the external order 
of churches be left to discretion, there is an anomaly in the 
mode of tesiching adopted in the New Testament. There is 
a departure from the ordinary mode of instruction which it 
follows : its characteristic peculiarity is abandoned. 

*' We hesitate not to express our belief that there are the 
essentials and the circumstantials — the things that may not 
be accommodated to times, places, and circumstances — and 
those that may be so. No strict mathematical line is drawn 
between them, because that would be out of place in moral 
subjects. In distinguishing between the unchangeable and 
the mutable. Christian wisdom is fairly and properly exer- 
cised. Men endowed with sense, reason, and reflection, are 
to judge of the general features, as distinguished from the 
minor matters to which no importance attaches. 

" The expression, legislation, is not fairly applicable to our 
view, and, therefore, we disclaim it. And that we impugn 
the sujSiciency of scripture is not true. It is a sufficient 
guide in all things pertaining to the nature and acts of 
God's worship ; though silent as to many attendant circum- 
stances belonging to that worship. General principles, 
comprehending particular cases, are enumerated. In the 
application of these, it is true that abuses maybe introduced ; 
but that is no valid argument against them. ' Let all things 
be done to edifying.' * Let all things be done decently and 
in order.' The wisdom of the Christian will keep such 
directions in mind. He will look at the tendency of every 
measure that may be introduced in the government of 
churches ; and should it contribute to the edifying of the • 
society, or to its proper compactness, symmetry, and in- 
crease, he will not hesitate to adopt it as accordant with the 
mind of Christ." " Apostolic precept and example are our 
ultimate appeal, but not after a mechanical fashion. We 
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follow scripture analogy, using our reason and discretion. 
We apply the general precepts to all cases that may arise ; 
and are more attentive to the spirit of forms than to their 
leUer" 

The preceding views having been impugned in a religious 
periodical, (the Eclectic Beview) are thus ably supported : — 

"For the sake of our common Congregationalism, I 
regret to observe indications of a disposition unfriendly to 
reform in the right administration of our polity, not to say 
unfavourable to tiie least change in the nature of that polity 
itself. 

"1.1 begin with the observation, that our Reviewers gener- 
ally evince very little disposition to grapple with the difficult 
question : * By what right do you asume that all approved 
apostolic usages and practices are obligatory on succeeding 
Christians?* I can appreciate their motive for not assenting 
to the least departure from such precedents, lest something 
important might possibly be conceded ; but I cannot praise 
their judgement equally with their conscientious scruples. 

■" I have argued, that the form of church polity is one, i.e., 
one in body and essence ; but that along with this substantial 
oneness of features it possesses minor things that are vari- 
able. I have argued, that the rule may be departed from 
in the latter, while the former should be retained. The 
former alone constitute what may be appropriately termed 
the model ; but the latter are the filling up of the outline 
model, and may be freely changed according to the circum- 
stances of society, or of the churches themselves. I have 
thus endeavoured to show, that there is one form of ecclesi- 
astical polity for all ages, — a somewhat bold and naked form, 
consisting, of a very few general things, — but that the filHng 
up of it is left to the discretion of Christians at different 
times. 

** I have reasoned against a diversity of spiritual vehicles, 
meaning vehicles in which the essential elements are differ- 
ent ; but I have not said a word against diflferent vehicles 
which retain unimpaired the essential Hues pourtrayed in 
the New Testament, along with a variety oi mmox i^^^Mct^^ 
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and colours that serve to complete the former. The term 
model is, of course, properly appliable to the former alone ; 
the latter constituting no true part of it. Thus the polity 
of the New Testament is variable in some things but un- 
changing in others ; or it is better, perhaps, to restrict the 
term polity to the unalterable features alone. I did not, 
however, so restrict it ; and hence the Keviewer has misap- 
prehended my meaning. The reason why I did not limit 
it thus was, because the parts which I consider unchanging 
are mentioned very much in the same way as those which 
I look upon as unalterable. There is no palpable or mani- 
fest line drawn between them in the New Testament itself. 

"2. I am charged by the Reviewer with confounding 
* matters of social convenience with the Christian polity.' 
Here I wish he had defined matters of social convenience 
as distinguished from the Christian polity. In my appre- 
hension, the Christian polity consists of such matters. It 
is nothing else than a number of regulations and practices 
connected with and tending to the social convenience of 
Christians, enjoined by Divine authority at first, or allowed 
to remain after having been instituted by Christians from 
their own ideas of propriety. Nor am I aware of any other 
view that has been entertained by those who have studied 
the subject. The same charge is repeated in another place. 
I am accused of * regarding those things as matters of 
Christian polity which do not belong to it; and then reason- 
ing from one to the other.' Here, too, I should Hke to know 
what the writer means by Christian polity as separated 
from things not belonging to it. It is easy to take refuge in an 
undefined something, and then to blame an author for con- 
founding things that differ ; but I shall wait for a precise 
and unambiguous answer to the question : * What are the 
things belonging to the Christian polity, and what are those 
that do not properly form a part of it?' 

"3. One should be incHned to suppose from the Re- 
viewer's remarks, that the poHty of the New Testament is a 
thing which is plain and easily discovered. The tenor of 
the review appears to me to justify this observation. But 
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let any one sit down to study the subject, not to write a 
review of it, and lie will soon find that there is about it a 
good deal of vagueness. I am ready to maintain, that there 
is considerable uncertainty about the nature of some things 
which must belong to polity, even in the eyes of the Re- 
viewer — an uncertainty which research cannot dissipate. 
Hence, I am unable to see how the divine wisdom, in leav- 
ing such things in so much obscurity — an obscurity not 
created by man, but inherent in their very nature from the 
mode in which they are noticed, can be justified by such as 
maintain that they should be observed as fully and faithfully 
as are the ordinances most clearly enjoined on all the 
churches to the end of the world. 

"4. I presume that the Reviewer is the one minister of 
a Congregational Church ; if he be not, he is at least the 
representative of the opinions of a large class of such preach- 
ers among us. He gives utterance to the sentiments of a 
great many ministers of the Congregational order, who 
maintain, with Dr. Wardlaw, that ' what was actually done 
under apostolic direction has the same force of authority 
with an express command to do it, — the force, that is, of 
the authority of Christ : as we cannot suppose the apostles 
speaking in one way and acting in another, or any thing 
to have been done under their eye, relative to the order of 
the churches but what was according to their injunction, 
fact becomes the same as precept, example as law.' Now, 
I wish that such persons were consistent with themselves 
before bringing a charge of inconsistency against others. 
Let them point out in the New Testament a Christian 
church with only one elder. Those who contend for the 
binding nature of every thing apostolic in the churches, and 
are themselves the single pastors of single churches, should 
first show their own conformity to the primitive model in 
this respect. I have endeavoured to prove that there was 
a plurality of pastors in the. primitive churches : why do 
they not refuse my arguments or return to the original 
standard? Men are best judged by their deeds ; and if 
they, being elders, continue all their life m «u c.0Tki^\AWDL 
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unlike the pnmitiye elders, and at the same time argue 
Btrongly for precise adherence to all apostolic institutions, 
shrewd men will be inclined to suspect their sincerity. 

** Let the same observation be applied to the office of 
deaconess. Why has it been laid aside ? 

"It appears to me, that nothing shows the untenable 
nature of the view entertained by the Eclectic reviewer and 
Dr. Wardlaw more effectually than the tenor of the remarks 
made by the latter on the love-feasts, or agapa, existing in 
the early churches ; and on the kiss of charity. That there 
were agapee in the Corinthian church when Paul wrote his 
First Epistle to it, appears to me unquestionable. Nor am 
I aware of any commentator, deserving the name, who has 
attempted to deny it. Dr. Wardlaw, however, pressed by 
his own hypothesis, endeavours to clear away these social 
meals from the eleventh chapter of the first epistle, in a 
manner contrary to all the exegetical rules with which I 
am acquainted. The same process, however, by which they 
are excluded from that epistle, will unavoidably exclude the 
Lord's supper. The supper of love and the supper of the 
Lord were both together from the first Both were united 
in the Corinthian church, and most probably in the first 
church at Jerusalem. Both had a common appellation. 
There is thus the same evidence for these love-feasts being 
observed by the early Corinthian Christians, at least in their 
church capacity, as there is for the Lord's Supper being ob- 
served by them in the same capacity. Why, then, have the 
reviewer and Dr. Wardlaw laid aside the agapa, and not the 
Lord's Supper ? It is vain to say, that the apostle Paul 
prohibited the former in the language, * What ! have ye not 
houses to eat and to drink in ? or despise ye the church of 
God, and shame them that have not?' These words pro- 
hibit the excesses in which the Corinthians had indulged 
by abusing such social meals. 

" Again : I cannot by any means perceive the truth or 
force of Dr. Wardlaw's remarks regarding the kiss of charity. 
Agreeably to his theory, he must get rid of it, as well as of 
the agapa. Mr. Walker showed, long ago, that this kiss of 
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charity is as much an apostc^c ordintuice as any of those 
which Dr. Wardlaw holds to be binding ; and I am rather 
surprised, that the latter should not have att^npted to meet 
his arguments. To me tliey appear to be incontrovertible. 
Now, on the principles advocated by the reviewer, the form 
of this precept to salute one another with a kiss of charity 
should be rigidly maintained, since the spirit of the form is 
nothing, in his opinion, apart from the letter. I think that 
the friendly shaking of hands is in accordance with the 
precept, at least wit^ the spirit of it, which is, in my opinion, 
all that it is worth ; and J leave it to him to stand by the 
unalterable form." 



CHAPTER IV. 

Christ's authority in the church supreme and inviola- 
ble. THE first christian CHURCHES FORMED ON THE 

GENERAL MODEL OF THE JEWISH SYNAGOGUE THE CON- 
STITUTION OF THE SYNAGOGUE LAY-ELDERS WERE ASSOCI- 
ATED THERE WITH THE RELIGIOUS TEACHERS A SIMILAR 

ASSOCIATION WAS ESTABLISHED IN THE APOSTOLIC CHURCHES 
THE PEOPLE HAD A VOICE IN THE ELECTION AND REMO- 
VAL OF OFFICERS, AND IN THE ENACTMENT AND ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF LAWS, ETC. OBJECTIONS ANSWERED A SIMILAR 

ASSOCIATION EXISTED IN THE POST-APOSTOLIC CHURCHES 
AND IN THE REFORMED CHURCHES GENERALLY THROUGHOUT 
CHRISTENDOM CONCLUDING OBSEBVATIONS. 

Although the statements already made may sufficiently 
show the views generally held by the Methodists of the New 
Connexion, on the respect due to apostolic authority and 
the constitution of the apostolic churches, in matters of 
ecclesiastical polity, yet the following general remarks may 
serve in some instances to rectify, and in others to prevent 
misapprehension, and may, at the same time, appropriately 
introduce the subject of this chapter. 
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The Christian church being an association not purely 
voluntary, but formed by the command of him who is the 
only Saviour, and will be the universal Judge, his authority 
is, and must be, absolute, and his law imperative ; and to 
whatever extent his will is revealed in relation either to the 
objects for the accomplishment of which the community 
was formed, — or to the personal duties of its members, — 
or to the functions and responsibihties of its officers, the 
obligation to learn and obey is indispensable. The meaning 
of the law, its perpetuity, and its correct administration, 
may be legitimate subjects of investigation and judgement ; 
but the intention of the Lawgiver being ascertained, the 
only remaining duty must be obedience ; and the rejection, 
whether practical or verbal, of such a law, either by any 
member, or officer, or by the entire community, must be 
treason or rebellion against the supreme governor. And 
as no power exists in the community to abolish the laws 
enacted by its Lawgiver and Judge, so neither can it have 
authority to form such combinations, or to make such minor 
arrangements as shall virtually suspend them, or counteract 
their design : as this would be, more circuitously, indeed, 
but not less efifectually, to destroy the authority of the Law- 
giver and defeat the purposes of his government. Though, 
therefore, there must exist, and, as has been shown, does 
exist, in the community a sphere within which legislation 
is requisite, and a corresponding power to adapt circum- 
stantials to necessities arising out of times, and places, and 
diversified social combinations ; yet even this power is to be 
exercised not antagonistically to the purposes and enact- 
ments of the supreme authority, but only in perfect harmony 
with them ; and so as not to destroy, but to preser\'e the 
privileges vested by Zion's King, in the various classes of 
the subjects of his empire. 

With the foregoing principles in view, it is not difficult to 
understand the essential difference in the relations sustained 
by Christ and his apostles to the Christian church, and 
those sustained by all succeeding officers. So perfectly were 
the apostles identified with their Di\ine Master, as to be 
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little more, in the government of the churches, than the 
passive instruments of his will ; announcing his purposes ; 
working by his power ; and exercising his authority. To 
demonstrate the existence of that authority, the power of 
working miracles was given ; and to fit for its exercise, they 
were the subjects of the plenary inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit. On every question, therefore, of Christian doctrine, 
or privilege, or duty, their decision was supremely authorita- 
tive, and from their decisions there lay no appeal. They 
were entitled to exercise an authority which devolves not 
on any successors : and to them submission is due which it 
would be weakness or impiety to render to any others. But 
though lawgivers, they were also ensamples to the flock ; and, 
while in the exercise of their divine prerogative, they pro- 
mulgated the laws by which the community was to be formed 
and governed ; they also, in the meekness of wisdom, practi- 
cally exemplified to the infant churches how those laws 
were to be administered. Jealous of the honour of their 
Master, and which was entirely identified with that apostolic 
character wherewith he had invested them, — they authori- 
tatively rebuked or condemned the disorderly, or judicially 
ormiraculouslypunished the proudly rebellious; but, imbued 
with the meek and lowly spirit of their Master, they at the 
same time honoured the lowest and feeblest of his servants 
as their brethren ; and associated with themselves in the 
practical government of the church, those from whom, the 
unrivalled character they sustained, and the splendours of 
its distinguishing endowments, seemed to place them at the 
greatest distance. Thus, as will be seen, did they maintain 
the honour both of their Master's supremacy, and of the 
character which, under him, they bore ; while they set forth, 
in practical recognition, the duties and privileges of the 
other classes embodied in the Christian church. 

The extent to which the other officers or members of the 
apostolic churches were allowed to share in the functions 
of government, in the election of officers, the administration 
of discipHne, and the establishment of such minor regula- 
tions as the churches were allowed tjo m«ke, «ja<\ ^Vy^ 
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order and conyenience required, is one of those questions 
on which, even in the best portions of the Christian church, 
great diversity of sentiment has existed, and yet exists, it 
is, however, a fact, that the great majority of those whose 
attention has been most fully directed to the history of the 
Christian church, and whose literary acquirements, depth 
of research, and soundness of judgement, have obtained for 
them, — what they seem to merit, — the greatest deference 
on subjects both of verbal criticism and historic fact, agree 
in their testimony that the government of the first churches 
was popular, at least to a great extent, and that the doctrine, 
that government, in any of its branches, was vested exclu- 
sively in the hands of a particular class of teachers, was 
both theoretically and practically unrecognized. 

That in the formation of the first Christian churched the 
apostles were not directed to bring into existence religious 
assembUes, classes of ofl&cers, and modes of governmental 
administration, entirely new, is a fact not only clearly esta- 
blished, but the high improbabihty of which is at once seen 
in the intimate and important relation in which Christianity 
stood to Judaism ; — an economy under which the apostles 
had been trained — with which all their early religious asso- 
ciations were blended — and the divine establishment of 
which they still continued firmly to maintain. Both in 
their view, and in fact, Christianity was but the filling 
up of a previous system in which all the great outlines of 
the prototype had been strongly traced, and even its finer 
and more characteristic lineaments portrayed with varying 
degrees of distinctness, in the announcements of prophecy 
— the typical institutions of an imposing ceremonial, — 
and lastly, in the institutions of that synagogue, in the 
worship of which, both the Head of the Christian church 
and the apostles had statedly joined, and in connection with 
which were achieved some of their earliest and most signal 
triumphs. That divine wisdom, therefore, which never 
employs the supernatural, when other means are provided, 
would leave the apostles to apply the various parts of the 
maohinery thus ihmished, so fat as they ^ere adapted to 
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the purposes of the more perfect economy ; and would in- 
terfere supematurally to supply only what was lacking. 
That, acting on a principle so accordant with every dictate 
of wisdom, and with the rules which regulate the exercise 
of supernatural agencies, the apostles were left to transfer, 
and did in fact transfer the worship and government of the 
synagogue to the Christian assemblies, with such additions 
only as the necessities of Christianity required, is main- 
tained by the great majority of those writers whose judgement 
on such a subject is entitled to the highest respect Among 
these may be classed Lightfoot, Spencer, Grotius, Vitringa, 
Burnett, Stillingfleet — and, among later writers, Watson, 
Neander, Miller, Barnes, Whateley, CandHsh, Coleman, 
and Halley. The following passages will serve to show not 
only the judgements formed, but the ground also on which 
they rest. 

" With the temple service and the Mosaic ritual, Christi- 
anity had no affinity. The sacrificial offerings of the temple, 
and the LeviticaJ priesthood, it abolished. But in the sy- 
nagogue worship, the followers of Christ found a more 
congenial institution. It invited them to the reading of 
the scriptures, and to prayer. It gave them liberty of 
speech in exhortation, and in worshipping and praising God. 
The rules and government of the synagogue, while they 
offered little, comparatively, to excite the pride of office and 
of power, commended themselves the more to the humble 
believer in Christ. The synagogue was endeared to the 
devout Jew by sacred associations and tender recollections. 
It was near at hand, and not, like the temple, afar off. He 
went but seldom up to Jerusalem, and only on great occa- 
sions joined in the rites of the temple service. But in the 
synagogue he paid }iis constant devotions to the God of his 
fathers. It met his eye in every place. It was constantly 
before him, and from infancy to hoary age, he was accus- 
tomed to repair to that hallowed place of worship, to listen 
to the reading of his sacred books, to pray and sing praises 
unto the Grod of Israel. In accordance with pious useu^e^ 
therefore, the apostles continued to frequenl Vke %ycA%c»\gOk&^ 

o3 
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of the Jews. Wherever they went, they resorted to these 
places of worship, and strove to convert their brethren to 
faith in Christ, not as a new religion, but as a modification 
of their own. 

" In their own religious assemblies they also conformed, 
as far as was consistent with the spirit of the Christian 
religion, to the same rites, and gradually settled upon a 
church organization which harmonized, in a remarkable 
manner, with that of the Jewish synagogue. They even re- 
tained the same namey as the appeUation of their Christian 
assemblies. * If there come into your assembly ovKoytiyfif 
if there come into your synagogue a man with a gold ring, 
&c.* James ii. *2. Compare also \irh<yvw,yuyy» Heb. x. 26. 
Their modes of worship were, substantially, the same as 
those of the synagogue. The titles of their officers they also 
borrowed from the same source. The titles. Bishop, Pastor, 
Presbyter, &c., were all familiar to them as synonymous 
terms, denoting the same class of officers in the synagogue. 
Their duties and prerogatives remained, in substance, the 
same in the Christian church as in that of the Jews. So 
great was this similarity between the primitive Christian 
churches and the Jewish synagogues, that by the Pagan 
nations they were mistaken for the same institutions. Psr 
gan historians uniformly treated the primitive Christians 
as Jews. As such they suffered under the persecutions of 
their idolatrous rulers. These, and many other particulars 
that might be mentioned, are sufficient to show, that the 
ecclesiastical polity of the Jewish synagogue was very closely 
copied by the aposties and primitive Christicms in the or- 
ganization of their assemblies.* 

** The disciples had not yet obtained a dear understand- 
ing of that call, which Christ had already given them by so 
many intimations, to form a church entirely separated horn 
the existing Jewish economy ; to that economy they adhered 
as much as possible ; all the forms of the national theocracy 
were sacred in their esteem ; it seemed the natural element 
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of their religious consciousness, though a higher principle 
of life had been imparted, by which that consciousness was 
to be progressively inspired and transformed. They re- 
mained outwardly Jews, although, in proportion as their 
faith in Jesus as the Redeemer became clearer and stronger, 
they would inwardly cease to be Jews, and all external rites 
would assume a different relation to their internal life. It 
was their belief that the existing religious forms would con- 
tinue till the second coming of Christ, when a new and 
higher order of things would be established, and this great 
change they expected would shortly take place. Hence the 
establishment of a distinct mode of worship was far from 
entering their thoughts. Although new ideas respecting 
the essence of true worship arose in their minds from the 
light of faith in the Redeemer, they felt as great an interest 
in the temple worship as any devout Jews. I'hey believed, 
however, that a sifting would take place among the members 
of the theocracy, and that the better part would, by the ac- 
knowledgement of Jesus as the Messiah, be incorporated 
with the Christian community. As the believers, in oppo- 
sition to the mass of the Jewish nation who remained 
hardened in their unbelief, now formed a community inter- 
nally bound together by the one faith in Jesus as the Mes- 
siah, and by the consciousness of the higher life received 
from him, it was necessary that this internal union should 
assume a certain external form. And a model for such a 
smaller community within the great national theocracy 
already existed among the Jews, along with the temple 
worship, namely, the synagogues. The means of religious 
edification which they supplied, took account of the religious 
welfare of all, and consisted of united prayers and addresses 
of individuals who applied themselves to the study of the 
Old Testament. These means of edification closely corre- 
sponded to the nature of the new Christian worship. This 
form of social worship, as it was copied in all the religious 
communities founded on Judaism (such as the Essenes,) 
was also adopted, to a certain extent, at the first formation, 
of the Christian church. But it may \>e iis^uXfc^, ^iWCaKt 
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the apostles, to whom Christ committed the chief direction 
of affairs, designed from the first that believers should form 
a society exactly on the model of the synagogue, and in 
pursuance of this plan, instituted particular offices for the 
government of the church corresponding to that model — 
or whether, without such a preconceived plan, distinct offi- 
cers were appointed, as circumstances required, in doing 
which they would avail themselves of the model of the 
synagogue with which they were familiar.* 

" It is probable that one cause, humanly speaking, why 
we find in the sacred books less information concerning the 
Christian ministry and the constitution of church govern- 
ments than we otherwise might have found, is that these 
institutions had less of novelty than some would at first sight 
suppose, and that many portions of them did not wholly ori- 
ginate with the apostles. It appears highly probable, — I 
might say, morally certain, — that wherever a Jewish syna- 
gogue existed, that was brought, the whole or chief part of 
it, to embrace the gospel, the apostles did not there, so much 
form a Christian church (or congregation) as make an exist- 
ing congregation Christian; by introducing the Christian 
sacraments and worship, and establishing whatever regula- 
tions were requisite for the newly-adopted faith; leaving 
the machinery (if I may so speak) of government unchanged ; 
the rulers of the synagogues, elders, and other officers 
(whether spiritual, or ecclesiastical, or both,) being already 
provided in the existing institutions. And it is likely that 
several of the earliest christian churches did originate in 
this way; that is, that they were converted synagogues; 
which became christian churches as soon as the members, 
or the main part of the members, acknowledged Jesus as 
the Messiah. 

" The attempt to effect this conversion of a Jewish syna- 
gogue into a christian church seems always to have been 
made, in the first instance, in every place where there was 
an opening for it. Even after the call of the idolatrous 

* Meander. 
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Gentiles, it appears plainly to have been the practice of the 
apostles Panl and Barnabas, when they came to any city, 
in which there was a syns^ogue, to go thither first and 
deliver their sacred message to the Jews and devout (or 
proselyte) Gentiles ; according to their own expression (Acts 
xiii. 17) to the * men of Israel and those that feared God :* 
adding, that * it was necessary that the word of God should 
first be preached to them.' And when they founded a church 
in any of those cities in which (and such were, probably, a 
very large mjyority) there was no Jewish synagogue that 
received the gospel, it is Hkely they would still conform in 
a great measure to the same model."* 

" The temple service, and the whole priestly hierarchy 
connected with it being for ever set aside, the model or 
platform of the christian discipHne and administration, was 
undeniably the usage of the synagogues ; and beyond all 
question, that system savoured far more of the principle of 
republican self-regulation ; each society with its own officers, 
exercising a large discretion in the regulation of its own ser- 
vices and the management of its own affairs, than of any 
general and uniform submission to one order or to one 
head."t 

" Much light is thrown upon the constitution of the pri- 
mitive churches, by recollecting that they were formed very 
much upon the model of the Jewish synagogues. We have 
already seen that the mode of pubHc worship in the primitive 
church wsw taken from the synagogue service, and so also 
was its arrangement of offices. Each synagogue had its 
rulers, elders, or presbyters, of whom one was the angel of 
the church, or minister of the synagogue, who superintended 
the public service ; directed those that read the scriptures, 
and offered up the prayers, and blessed the people. The 
president of the council of elders or rulers was called, by 
way of eminence, the • Ruler of the synagogue ; ' and in 
some places, as Acts xiii. 16, we read of these 'rulers' in 
the plural number; a sufficient proof that one was not 

* Whateley. f Candlish. 
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elevated in order above the rest. The angel of the church, 
and the minister of the synagogue, might be the same as 
he who was invested with the ofl&ce of president ; or these 
ofl&ces might be held by others of the elders. Lightfoot, 
indeed, states that the rulers of each synagogue were three, 
whilst the presbyters or elders were ten. To this council 
of grave and wise men, the affairs of the synagogue, both 
* as to worship and discipline were committed. In the 
synagogue they sat by themselves in a semicircle, and the 
people before them, face to face. This was the precise 
form in which the Bishop and Presbyters used to sit in the 
primitive churches."* 

On the constitution of synagogues, Professor Miller ob- 
serves : — 

" When the synagogue service was instituted, is a question 
which has been so much controverted, and is of so much 
real uncertainty, that the discussion of it will hot be at- 
tempted in this place, especially as it is a question of no 
sort of importance in the inquiry now before us. All that 
it is necessary for us to assume is, that it existed at the 
time of our Lord's advent, and for a considerable time be- 
fore, and that the Jews had been long accustomed to its 
order and worship ; which no one, it is presumed, will think 
of questioning. Now, whatever might have been its origin, 
nothing can be more certain, than that, from the earliest 
notices we have of the institution, and through its whole 
history, its leading officers consisted of a bench of elders, 
who were appointed to bear rule in the congregation ; who 
formed a kind of consistory, or ecclesiastical judicatory ; — 
to receive applicants for admission into the church; to 
watch over the people, as well in reference to their morals, 
as their obedience to ceremonial and ecclesiastical order ; 
to administer discipline when necessary ; and in short, as 
the representatives of the church or congregation, to act in 
their name, and behalf; to *bind' and 4oose,' and to see 
that every thing was " done decentiy and in order."! 

* Watson f Miller. 
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" The mode of conducting religious instruction and wor- 
ship at the present day in Christian churches is derived for 
the most part from practices which anciently prevailed in 
synagogues. And still there were no regular teachers in 
them, who were officially qualified to pronounce discourses 
before the people, although there were interpreters, who 
rendered into the vernacular tongue — viz, the HehrcBo- 
aramean — the sections which had been publicly read in 
the Hebrew. The synagogue preacher, whose business it 
is, in consequence of his office, to address the people, is an 
official personage that has been introduced in later times ; 
at least we find no mention of such a one in the New Tes- 
tament. On the contrary, in the time of Christ, the person 
who read the section for the Sabbath, or any other person 
who was respectable for learning, and had a readiness of 
speech, addressed the people. Luke iv. 16-21. Acts xiii. 
5-15 ; XV. 21. Matt. iv. 23. The other persons who were 
employed in the services and government of the synagogue, 
in addition to the one who read the scriptures, and the 
person who rendered them into the vernacular tongue, were 
as follows : — 

" I. The ruler of the synagogue, who presided over the 
assembly, and invited readers and speakers, unless some 
persons who were acceptable voluntarily offered themselves 
Mark v. 22, 35-38. Luke viii. 41, xiii. 14, 15. Acts xiii. 15. 

" II. The elders of the synagogue. — They appear to have 
been the counsellors of the head or ruler of the synagogue, 
and were chosen from among the most powerful and learned 
of the people. Acts xiii. 15. The council of elders not only 
took a part in the management of the internal concerns of 
the synagogue, but also punished transgressors of the public 
iotp«, either by turning them out of the synagogue, or de- 
creeing the punishment of thirty-nine stripes. John, xii. 
42 ; xvi. 2 ; 2 Cor. xi. 24. 

" III. The collectors of alms, deacons. — Although every 
thing which is said of them by the Jews was not true con- 
cerning them in the time of the apostles, there can be no 
doubt that there were such officers in the synagogues at 
that time. Acts vi. 1. et seq. 
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" IV. The servants of the synagogue, (Lnke iv. 20) whose 
business it was to reach the book of the law to the person 
who was to read it, and to receive it back again, and to 
perform other services. The ceremonies which prevail in 
the synagogues at the present day in presenting l^e law 
were not observed in the time of our Saviour. 

" V. The messenger or legate of the synagogue. This was 
a person who was sent from synagogues abroad to cany 
alms to Jerusalem. Philip, ii. 25. 1 Cor. xvi. r. 4. This 
name, (messenger of the synagogue,) was applied likewise 
to any person who was commissioned by a synagogue and 
sent forth to propagate religious knowledge. Acts xiv. 4. 
Bom. xvi. 7. 2 Cor. viii. 2. 3. The person Hkewise was 
denominated the messenger, who was selected by the assem- 
bly to recite for them the prayers ; the same that is called 
by the Jews in modem times the synagogue-singer, or can- 
tUator. Rev. ii. 1, 8, 12, 18. iii. 1, 7, 14. 

" Note. — The Jews anciently called those persons who, 
from their superior erudition, were capable of teaching in 
the synagogue, shepherds or pastors. They appHed the same 
term, at least in more recent times, to the elders of the syna- 
gogue, and also to the collectors of alms or deacons.*.*' 

To this Watson has added : — 

" We do not find mention made of pubUc worship in the 
synagogues, except on the Sabbath. Matt. xii. 9. Mark i. 21, 
iii. 1 ; vi. 2. Luke iv. 16, 32, 33 ; vi. 6 ; xiii. 10. Acts xiii. 
14 ; XV. 21 ; xvi. 13-25 ; xvii. 2 ; xviii. 4. What is said 
of St. Paul's hiring the school of one Tyrannus at Ephesus, 
and teaching in it daily, is a peculiar instance. Acts xix. 0, 
10. Yet there can be no doubt that those Jews who were 
unable to go to Jerusalem attended worship on their festival 
days, as well as on the Sabbath, in their own synagogues. 
Individuals sometimes offered their private prayers in their 
synagogues. When an assembly was collected together for 
worship, the services began, after the customary greeting, 
with a doxology. A section was then read from the Mosaic 

* Jahn. 
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law. Then followed, after the singing of a second doxology, 
the reading of a portion from the prophets, Acts. xv. 31. 
Luke iv. 16. The person whose duty it was to perform the 
reading, placed upon his head, as is done in the present day, 
a covering called taUith, to which St. Paul alludes, 2 Cor. 
iii. 15. The sections which had been read in the Hebrew 
were rendered by an interpreter into the vernacular tongue, 
and the reader, or some other man then addressed the 
people, Luke iv. 16; Acts xiii. 15. It was on such occa- 
sions as these, that Jesus, and afterwards the apostles, taught 
the gospel. The meeting, as far as the religious exercises 
were concerned, was ended with a prayer, to which the 
people responded Amen, when a collection was taken for 
the poor. 

" It was by ministering in synagogues that the apostles 
gathered the churches. They retained also essentially the 
same mode of worship with that of the synagogues, excepting 
that the Lord's supper was made an additional institution, 
agreeably to the example of Christ. Acts ii. 42 ; xx. 7-11 ; 
1 Cor. xi. 16-34. They were at length excluded from the 
synagogue, and assembled at evening in the house of some 
Christian, which was lighted for the purpose with lamps. 
Acts XX. 7-11. The apostie, with the elders, when engaged 
in public worship, took a position where they would be 
most likely to be heard by all. The first service was merely 
a salutation or blessing, namely, '* The Lord be with you," 
or, " Peace be with you." Then followed the doxologies 
and prelections, the same as in the synagogues. The apostie 
then addressed the people on the subject of religion, and 
urged upon them that purity of life which it required. Prayer 
succeeded, which was followed by the commemoration of 
the Savour's death in the breaking and distribution of bread. 
The meeting was ended by taking a collection for the poor, 
especially those at Jerusalem. 2 Cor. ix. 1-16." 

Lightfoot, one of the highest authorities on such a sub- 
ject, describing the worship in the Jewish synagogue, states 
— ** In the body of the church the congregation met, and 
prayed and heard the law, and the manner of their «.\llva% 

p 
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was this : — The elders sat near the chancel, with their 
faces down the church ; and the people sat one form behind 
another, with their faces up the church, towards the chan- 
cel and the elders. Of these elders there were some that 
had rule and office in the synagogue, and some that had 
not. And this distinction the apostle seemeth to allude 
unto, in that much disputed text, 1 Tim. v. xviii. * The 
elders that rule well,* &c. ; where * the elders that ruled well* 
are set not only in opposition to those that ruled ill, but to 
those that ruled not at all. We may see then, whence these 
titles and epithets in the New Testament are taken, namely, 
from the common platform and constitution of the syna- 
gogues, where Angehis, Ecclesia, and Episcopus were terms 
of so ordinary use and knowledge. And we may observe 
from whence the apostle taketh his expressions, when he 
speaketh of some elders ruling, and labouring in word and 
doctrine, and some not ; namely, from the same platform 
and constitution of the synagogue, where the ruler of the 
synagogue, was more singularly for ruling the affairs of the 
synagogue, and * the minister of the congregation,' labour- 
ing in the word, and reading the law, and in doctrine about 
the preaching of it. Both these together are sometimes 
called jointly, * the rulers of the synagogue ;' Acts xiii. 15 ; 
Mark v. 22 ; being both elders that ruled ; but the title is 
more singularly given to the first of them. 

'• In all the Jews' synagogues there were Pamasin, dea- 
cons, or such as had care of the poor, whose work it was to 
gather ahns for them, and distribute it to them. That 
needful office is here (Acts vi.) translated into the Christian 
church. 

" Though, therefore, some learned writers suppose the 
rulers of the synagogues to have all received the same sort 
of ordination, and to have been all entitled by their office 
to discharge the same class of duties, yet the highest autho- 
rities are agreed in admitting, that some rulers of the sy- 
nagogue confined their attention to the regulation of its 
affairs, and that only some of them adventured on a public 
exposition of the scriptures."* 

• King 
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Here, then, axe found what may be denominated lay-elders 
associated with the chief ruler and the public religious 
teachers, in the entire government of these Jewish churches ; 
and, excepting the duties and honours of the presidency, 
exercising equal power with them. And if the apostles 
formed the first Christian churches agreeably to the general 
platform only of these assemblies, then may we expect to 
find a similar association in the churches of the New Testa- 
ment ; or an associated governing eldership, similar to the 
leaders' meetings of the Methodist New Connexion. And 
this association found, the exclusive right, with its exclusive 
responsibilities, so often claimed on behalf of the stated 
public ministers, to admit to church fellowship or remove 
from it, not according to the collective judgement of the 
associated body, but according to their own ; or at least to 
exercise the power of veto whenever they may deem it right 
to do so — entirely disappears ; and equal rights, with their 
correspondent responsibilities are possessed by all. A great 
principle is also thus estabhshed, the legitimate application 
of which, in some form, is universal^ and the practical work- 
ing of which is likely to be every where seen. Thus, the 
question, whether the principle of rel^ous liberty adopted 
by the Methodist New Connexion, and embodied, as has 
been shown, in its entire system of government, is in har- 
mony with apostoHc precedent — ^is intimately connected with 
the question, whether any such association as existed in 
the Jewish synagogue, was established in the first Christian 
churches ? And if in the New Testament, and in the wri- 
tings of antiquity the most satisfactory evidence be found 
that it was established there, — and evidence which has in 
fact, commanded the assent of men the most eminent for 
learning, and has also led the purest and most ancient 
churches to the adoption of a similar association, — then, the 
great principle for which the fathers of the community so 
nobly contended, and which they so fully embodied in its 
entire system of poUty, rests on the surest foundation, — 
the word of God ; and has the sanction of the highest au- 
thority, — Zion's supreme Lawgiver and King. 
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It will be at once conceded, that a question of such im- 
portance demands the fullest investigation which the space 
allotted to us will permit. And this question, happily for 
the cause of Christian truth, and of good government in 
the Christian church, has been thoroughly investigated by 
Dr. Miller, " Professor of Ecclesiastical History and Church 
Government, in the Theological Seminary, at Princeton, 
New Jersey." From his work on " The Ruling Elder," with 
a few additions from Drs. King and M'Kerrow, the testi- 
monies adduced in support of the following reasonings are 
drawn ; and in that work reference to the authorities will 
be found. 

That the synagogue associated eldership was established 
in the apostoHc churches, appears to follow from the fact — 
a fact apparently incompatible with pure independency — 
that in every church established by the apostles, not a 
solitary preaching elder, — but a plurality of elders, was 
appointed ; and appointed for the purposes of both teaching 
and government. The New Testament, indeed, does not 
seem to furnish a single instance of the appointment of 
one elder alone to any church, however small, nor to adopt 
a mode of expression necessarily indicating that such an 
appointment was then ever made, or that such a church 
then existed. To this statement no exception is formed by 
the addresses to the Asiatic churches : for, as Lightfoot and 
others have observed, the " angel" of the Jewish synagogue 
was simply the president of the associated eldership. And 
that a plurality of elders existed in one of those churches, 

— the church at Ephesus, — is demonstrated by the fact, 
that St. Paul, when on his journey to Jerusalem, sent for — 
not a solitary individual, the " angel" or bishop, — but the 
elders of that church, to meet him at Miletus. Bishop 
Stillingfleet, therefore, though an Episcopalian, has stated, 

— "If many things in the epistles be directed to the angel, 
but yet so as to concern the whole body, then of necessity 
the angel must be taken as a representative of the body ; 
either of the whole church, or, which is far more probable, 
of the concessus, or order of presbyters in that church." 
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That the other churches so addressed had a similar elder- 
ship is rendered highly prohable by this fact alone. But 
the probability would seem to be raised to certainty by the 
more general fact already stated ; — that in the whole of the 
New Testament neither is any direction given to ordain a 
single elder to any church, however small, nor any record 
of such an ordination. In the history of the Acts, the apos- 
tles are seen appointing elders, not merely in every district, 
or city, but in every church : Acts xiv. 23 ; and Titus was 
directed to make a similar appointment in every city. The 
modes of expression uniformly adopted by the sacred writers 
are like the following : — 

" And when they had ordained them elders in every 
church, and had prayed with fasting, they commended 
them to the Lord, on whom they believed. Acts xiv. 23." 
" And when they were come to Jerusalem, they were re- 
ceived of the church, and of the apostles and elders. And 
the apostles and elders came together to consider of this 
matter. Acts xv. 4, 6." "And from Miletus, he (Paul) 
sent to Ephesus, and called the dders of the Church ; and 
when they were come unto him, he said unto them, take 
heed unto yourselves, and to all the flock over which the 
Holy Ghost hath made you overseers.*' Acts xx. 20, 28. " Is 
any sick among you ? let him call for the elders of the 
church, and let them pray over him," &c. ; James v. 14. 
" The elders which are among you I exhort, who am also an 
elder, and a witness of the sufferings of Christ, and also a 
partaker of the glory that shall be revealed. Feed the flock 
of God that is among you, taking the oversight thereof, not 
by constraint, but wiUingly ; not for filthy lucre, but of a 
ready mind ; neither as being lords over God's heritage, but 
being ensamples to the flock." 1 Peter v. 1, 2, 3. ** For 
this cause I left thee in Crete, that thou shouldst set in 
order the things that are wanting, and ordain elders in every 
city, as I have appointed thee." Titus i. 5. " Obey them 
that have the rule over you, and submit yourselves, for they 
watch for your souls as they that must give account." He- 
brews xiii. 17. "And we beseech you "btefloxeTX, \i& Vc^rw 
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them which labour among you, and are over you in the Lord, 
and admonish you, and to esteem them very highly in love 
for their works' sake." 1 Thess. v. 12, 13. " Let the elders 
that rule well be accounted worthy of double honour, espe- 
cially they who labour in word and doctrine ;" 1 Tim. v. 17. 
" Thus, to whatever church our attention is directed in the 
inspired history, we find in it a pluraUty of elders : we find 
the mass of the church members spoken of as under their 
authority ; and while the people are exhorted to submit to 
their rule, with all readiness and affection, those rulers are 
commanded, in the name of Christ, to exercise the power 
vested in them by the great Head of the Church, with firm- 
ness and fidelity, and yet with disinterestedness and mo- 
deration, so as to promote most effectually, the purity and 
order of the flock." 

Geisler states, as the result of his researches, — " The 
duty of teaching as an office was by no means incumbent 
on the elders, although the apostle wishes that they should 
be apt to teach. 1 Tim. iii. 2. (2. Tim. ii. 24.) The capacity 
for instructing and edifying in the assembHes was rather 
considered as a free gift of the Spirit whieh manifested 
itself in many Christians, although in different modes. 
1 Cor. xii. 28-31. xiv. Still less was a distinct priestly 
order known at this time ; for the whole society of Chris- 
tians formed a royal priesthood ; 1 Peter ii. 9 ; God's pe- 
culiar people." 

Neander thinks that " these churches in houses, belong- 
ing to one town, were estabhshed by different teachers, and 
without a common government. Baur (Pastoral-brief, s. 78, 
ff.) infers from Titus i. 5, that every church had but one 
elder, and that as several elders are represented as being in 
one city, each governed independently a particular church. 
The analogy of the synagogue, however, is in favour of the 
plurality of elders in a church ; for the collection of the 
elders of one city into a college, and, consequently, of the 
churches in houses into one church, (even if every house- 
church, as every synagogue, had its particular elders,) those 
passages speak in which the coHectfid diexa oi otka cifc^ w^- 
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pear and act as a united whole. Compare Acts xv. 4 ; xx. 
7; Phil. i. 1." 

Dr. John Owen also writes thus : " The pattern of the 
first churches constituted by the apostles, which it is our 
duty to imitate and follow as our rule, constantly expresses 
and declares that many elders were appointed by them in 
every church. There is no mention in the scripture, no 
mention in antiquity, of any church wherein there was not 
more elders than one, nor doth that church answer the 
original pattern where it is otherwise." 

Had this plurality of elders been appointed in large cities 
only, as Jerusalem and Antioch, it might with some appear- 
ance of reason be maintained that all were engaged in the 
public ministry of the word, either as independent pastors, 
or as forming a united pastorate ; but when it is seen that 
the same rule was applied to the smallest churches, — and 
some of which, as Clarkson has shown, (select works, p. 165) 
were in towns not larger than villages, and were necessarily 
few in the number of their members, the conclusion seems 
inevitable, — that, as in each Jewish synagogue, so in each 
Christian church, an associated eldership was formed for 
the joint purposes of teaching and government. 

But the conclusion, that such an association did, in fact, 
exist in the apostolic churches, whether in imitation of the 
synagogue or not, is not left in the New Testament to in- 
ference alone, but appears to be distinctly and repeatedly 
asserted. These, among the supernatural gifts which the 
infantile state of the church required, and which had been 
promised both as the infallible proof, and the rich fruit, of 
the exaltation of its Divine Head to the right hand of the 
Father, government and teaching, as separate benefits be- 
stowed on different persons, and singly exercised by them, 
occupy a prominent place. And the apostles, in establish- 
ing an order of things which was to continue when those 
supernatural bestowals had ceased, — and entering into the 
obvious design of their Master in such arrangement, — prac- 
tically recognized the association. Rom. xii. 6-B, ^^ x^^\ 
— Having then gifts differing ojccoydjin^ to tTve grace tW.a\\A 
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given to us, whether prophecy, let tts prophesy according to the 
proportion offaUh ; or ministry, let us wait on our ministering ; 
or he that tea^cheth, on teaxihing ; or he that exhorteth, on ex- 
hortation; he that giveth, let him do it with simplicity; he that 
ruleth, with diligence ; he that sheweth mercy, with cheerfulness. 
That the diflferent gifts here enumerated by the apostle 
are supposed by him to reside in different persons, is evin- 
ced not only by the modes of expression used, but more 
especially by the striking analogy employed for the purposes 
of illustration and enforcement. Having represented that 
aU the functions of the animal economy in man are not 
performed by any one member ; but that, contrariwise, each 
member has its own peculiar function, and that the combi- 
nation of all the members constitutes the body, he adds, — 
" so we, being many, are one body in Christ, and every one 
members one of another ." Hon? they were thus members, 
he immediately shows — they had " gifts differing according 
to the grace given to them." But unless each gift, — at 
least in the special measure there referred to, was confined 
to particular individuals, — as each bodily function is limited 
to its appropriate organ, — the bestowal of those gifts could 
not render them members one of another. The represent- 
ation here made by the apostle is thus correctly drawn out 
by Dr. A. Clarke : — ** We who are members of the church 
of Christ, which is considered the body of which he is the 
head, have various offices assigned to us, according to the 
measure of grace, faith, and religious knowledge which we 
possess ; and, although each has a different office, and qua- 
lifications suitable to that office, yet all belong to the same 
body ; and each has as much need of the help of another as 
that other has of his ; therefore let there be neither pride 
on the one hand nor envy on the other." The gifts, — 
together with the proper exercise of them, — are thus re- 
presented : — " Whether prophecy, (speaking by special in- 
spiration,) let us prophesy according to the proportion of 
faith ; or ministry, (the stated public ministry of the word) 
let us wait on our ministering; or he that teacheth, 
(instructs in the elements of. Gl[u^ti8GQitj *, ^xYks^^ mote 
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familiarly or privately : see Barnes and Dr. A. Clarke) on 
teaching ; or he that exhorteth, (persuades to duty by en- 
treaty, promise, threatening, &c.) on exhortation : he that 
giveth, (whose supematurally enlarged heart bestows all its 
goods on the Church and the poor,) let him do it with 
simplicity ; he that ruleth, with diligence ; he that sheweth 
mercy, (whose melting compassion, in all the diversities of 
its manifestations, specially fits him to relieve and sooth 
the suffering,) with cheerfulness." In this enumeration of 
endowments, the ruler is distinguished from the teacher 
and exhorter, as clearly as he is distinguished from the 
prophet ; and that ruling, properly so called, is here meant, 
McKerrow thus proves : — ** The expression o' ir^XaroifA&o? 
in its Hteral acceptation, denotes a person who stands be- 
fore another ; and metaphorically it is employed to denote 
a ruler, or commander, — one who is invested with authority 
over others. Sometimes it denotes the ruler of a family. 
1 Tim. iii. 4 — rov lyiov oUov xaXwj v^diaroi^yov " one that 
ruleth well his own house." Sometimes it denotes the ruler 
of a city — /uwyaXuj irpmaru^ toXewj ** He that ruleth over a 
great city." Sometimes it denotes the ruler of a nation : 
Aynyovu wpoKrrwT* Moxi^ovwy " To Antigonus the ruler of the 
Macedonians." It is, therefore, quite in accordance with 
the classical application of this word, to find it employed in 
the New Testament, to denote those who rule in the Church : 
such as 1 Thess. v. 12, w^iVrrajmEvouj viJMv h Kv^lu " Your 
rulers in the Lord;" and in 1 Timothy, v. 17. O* xaxS? 
T^«rrwT6j 9r|E?/SwTc^o* ' The elders that rule well.' I am, therefore 
fully justified in regarding it in the passage on which I am 
commenting, (Rom. xii. 8,) as descriptive of an office-bearer 
in the church that rules — and of one that only rules. Both 
Doddridge and Macknight translate it, in this passage, * one 
who presides,' or * president' But this does not convey the 
fuU amount of its meaning here. A president may preside 
among equals. But this term is descriptive of one that 
bears rule over others ; and it has been justly remarked, that 
if nothing more than a president had been meant by tha 
apostle, the word employed would have \)eeii, noX. •w^i(n:ay«.'»o«i 
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but vr^uTOffrcumq, The former of these implies a power of 
jurisdiction and government — ^the latter, a * precedence or 
placing of one thing before another,* though it is admitted 
that the two terms are sometimes used indiscriminately.' 
It is evident from this passage, that teaching, and ruling, 
are recognized as distinct gifts, and also that they are re- 
presented as exercised by different individuals ; and there 
is here a direction given by the Spirit of God, as to the 
manner in which they were commanded to exercise their 
gifts ; ' He that teacheth let him wait on his teaching — and 
he that ruleth let him do it with diligence.' " 

Peter Martyr, an eminent Italian reformer, and who was 
specially invited by Edward the sixth to visit England, and 
became Professor of Divinity at Oxford, having cited the 
passage, observes : 

" Although I doubt not that there were many rulers in 
the church, yet, to confess the truth, this appears to me to 
be most aptly understood of elders ; not, indeed, of those 
who presided over the dispensation of the word and doc- 
trine ; but of those who were given as assistants to pastors. 
These, as being prudent, zealous, and pious men, were 
chosen from the laity. Their business was to take charge 
principally of dicipline — to see what every one did — and 
in every house and family to afford aid, as it was needed, 
whether for the mind or for the body. For the church had 
its elders, or so to speak, its senate, who consulted about 
things as the time demanded. Paul describes this sort of mi- 
nistry, not only in this place, but also in his first epistle to 
Timothy ; for he thus writes, " Elders are worthy of double 
honour, especially they who labour in word and doctrine." 
By which words he seems to intimate, that there are some 
elders who teach and propound the word of God ; and that 
there are others who, while they do not this, nevertheless 
preside in the church as presbyters or elders," 

" Dr. Thomas Goodwin, one of the Westminster Assem- 
bly of Divines, who ranks with the most learned Independ- 
ents of the seventeenth century, says, in commenting on the 
twelfth chapter to the Bomans, and more especially the 
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eighth verse — 'Though to rule is a pastor's office as well as 
an elder's, yet the elder is more especially said to rule, be- 
cause he is wholly set apart to it. It is his proper calling, 
which he is wholly appointed to mind, and in a special man- 
ner . . . Though the superior (officer) in common performs 
the same work with the inferior ; yet the inferior is set apart 
to it wholly, which the other is not, but to some other of 
an higher kind, by reason of intending which he cannot 
so fully and wholly intend the other ; and therefore, it is 
observable in speaking of a ruler's office in ruling, he says, 
* let him do it with d^igence,' for that is his work which he 
is to mind ; and there will be enough of it to fill his hands." 
Another passage, strikingly similar to the preceding, is 
found, 1 Cor., xii. 28. — And God hath set some in the church ; 
first J apostles; secondarily, prophets; thirdly ^teachers, after that 
miracles ; then gifts of healings, helps, governments, diversities 
of tongues. — This statement, like the former, is founded 
on a representation of the human body, as being indebted 
for its symmetry and capabilities to different members, each 
of which performs its specific function, yet all are so per- * 
fectly united as to have but one interest, and to be pervaded 
by one feeling of sympathy. But in this passage, as the 
representation of the body is more elaborately and beauti- 
fully drawn, so the personal division of the spiritual gifts is 
more particularly and strongly expressed. Not only are the 
Corinthians informed that they " are the body of Christ 
and members in particular," but also, that " God hath set 
some in the church," &c. — Here, as in the former passage, 
governments stand out as distinctly from "prophets and 
teachers" as the latter stand out from the " diversities of 
tongues." Dr. Lightfoot has, indeed, supposed that the 
governors may here mean discemers of spirits, because the 
same term is employed in the Septuagint to express wise 
counsels ; as in Proverbs i. 5 ; xi. 14 ; and xxiv. 6. But in 
addition to the circumstance that " governments" in the 
one case correspond exactly to " him that ruleth" in the 
other, the counselling wisdom which the term is employed 
to express, in the passages adduced, finds in the functions 
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of government, one of its most important exercises, if not its 
most important one ; and in two of those passages, such is, 
in fact, its application. " Where no counsel is, the people 
fall ; but in much counsel there is safety. By wise counsel 
thou shalt make war." McKerrow, therefore, observes, — 
" The term here rendered governments, describes the man- 
agement of the ship by the pilot, when, by means of the 
rudder and the compass, he directs its course through the 
deep. — These governments were none other than the ruling 
elders of the church. That they were rulers, the term itself 
implies. — -They were rulers whom God had set or appointed. 
Further, they were rulers whom God had set in the church 
distinct from the teachers. Their business was merely to 

rule The apostle says, * God hath set some in the 

church, first, apostles; secondarily, prophets; thirdly, teach- 
ers; &c.' According to the structure of this sentence, the 
word some is applicable to every clause in the verse ; and the 
meaning of the apostle is the same as if he had said, ' God 
hath set some in the church, first, who are apostles ; some 
in the church, secondarily, who are prophets ; some in the 
church, thirdly, who are teachers ; after that, some in the 
church who have the power of working miracles, &c.' That 
this is his meaning is obvious from the questions which he 
asks in the following verses, (29, 30) where he says — * Are 
all apostles? are all prophets? are all teachers? are all 
workers of miracles ? &c.' Here is a proof, then, that the 
teachers were a distinct class ; for if they had not been so, 
then aU had been teachers — ^which the apostle afl&rms they 
were not. But if they were distinct then they were a 
difiFerent class from the ' governments ;' for if they had not 
been different, but one and the same, can we suppose that 
the apostle would have said, * God hath set in the church, 
thirdly, teachers;' and after that, * governments.' Who 
does not see that this language would be unmeaning — or, 
at most, a useless repetition, if the teachers and govern- 
ments were identically the same ? What possible 

meaning could we attach to the phrase, after that, if he were 
merely going to repeat what he laad pxeviovxBl^ aCRrmed ?" 
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Whatever of uncertainty may attach to some of the terms 
employed in the two passages thus examined, or whatever 
the diversity of meaning which commentators may give them, 
the great fact remains unaltered — that they denote spirit- 
ual gifts as distinct in their nature as the bodily functions 
of seeing, hearing, &c., and that the persons who were the 
subjects of those gifts were as distinct as the organs where- 
by diflferent functions are performed. For the statements 
of the apostle in his epistle to the Romans are not, that the 
g^ts only were various, for in that case, several, or all of 
them might have been bestowed on one person ; and the 
churches presented instances, as the apostle well knew, in 
which this was so. But having to teach lessons of humility 
and mutual love, he enforced them by another fact which the 
state of the churches also presented, — that gifts were se- 
parately bestowed — divided among the many — and among 
the gifts so divided was that of " ruling." To render this 
still more evident to the Corinthians, he states — that God 
had set not only " gifts," but " persons ;" — " apostles, pro- 
phets ;" and among them are " helps and governments." 

It will not, however, follow from hence, that the individual 
who was thus the subject of some special gift was entirely 
destitute of every other; but only that in him such gift 
predominated above others, so as to constitute a special fit- 
ness for the performance of a corresponding spiritual func- 
tion : much less will it follow, that no measure of the same 
gift was bestowed on any other members of the same church. 
With respect to some, at least, of those gifts, they were 
shared by others, though not in that abundant measure 
which constituted the fitness for a special ' department of 
duty. In some individuals, too, several, or aU of those gifts, 
and that in their most abundant measure, were concentra- 
ted, as in the apostles : while in some others, they might 
have been, and doubtless were, so combined in their number, 
and proportioned in degree, as to render the transcendency 
of one man's gift a substitute for its entire want in- some, 
and a supplement to its deficiency in others. Though, 
therefore, government might be the oiA^ ^xiX^V!. ^V^ Hsst. 

Q 
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wWch the " rulers" and " governments" were thus fitted, it 
will not necessarily fcdlow that all others wexe excluded' 
$0 that, whether they had a^£bqK;iat«s in the performaoce df 
the functions of government — and if so, who those asso^ 
ciates were, must be otherwise determined. 

A passage apparently yet more decisive is found, 1 Tim- 
V. 17, Let the elders that rule well he counted worthy of double 
honour^ especially they who labour In word and doctrine, 
" It is worthy of notice, that this passage fixes our attention 
upon ruling as the peculiar employment of the eldership ; 
for all the elders rule. There is no co'mpari^on made in 
this verse between elders that rule, and elders that do not 
rule. But there is a comparison drawn between the ruling 
of some, and the ruling of others. As rulers, they are dis- 
tinguished by different degrees of excellence. Some rule 
well. Others are defective in their ruling : they are neither 
so faithful nor so diligent as they ought to be : and the object 
of the Spirit of God, in the injunction here given, is to re- 
commend to the special notice of the church those elders, 
that perform the duties of their office in an efficient manner, 
as persons that are entitled to receive double honour." 

The view most frequently and strongly insisted upon in 
opposition to that thus given is, — that the apostle did not 
intend to distinguish between elders who were statedly en- 
gaged in the public ministry, and other elders, who, though 
not so engaged, were associated with them in the general 
government of the churches ; but between some who la- 
boured less, and others who laboured more in both teaching 
and ruling. To this view it is replied : " Suppose this verse 
had contained nothing more than the injunction, expressed 
in the first clause of it, 'Let the elders that rule well be 
counted worthy of double honour' — and that the latter part 
of it had been wanting altogether — ^the remarks that I have 
made would have sufficed for the interpretation of it. It 
could not have been ascertained, from the first part of the 
verse, that there was any distinction between elders that 
merely rule, and elders who besides ruHng, also teach. We 
might have inferred that there was such a distinction ; but 
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vfe could not have affirmed that it was plainly taught. The 
statement) however, contained in the second part of the 
verse, places the matter beyond all reasonable doubt — 
* especially they who labour in word and doctrine.' This 
addition to the verse would be altogether unmeaning, if 
there had been no ruling elders, distinct from those that 
liaboured in word and doctrine. If all had laboured in 
word and doctrine, there would have been no necessity 
for the apostle adding these words. It would have been 
sufficient for him to have Mid, • Let the elders that rule well 
be counted worthy of doable honour.' On the supposition 
that they were all teaching ^dUMs this statement would have 
been sufficiently explicit : there could have been no mistake 
as to his meaning. Why then should he add these words 
— "especially they who labour in word and doctrine," — if 
there was no distinction among them ? Was not such an 
addition as this calculated to mislead ? Would not any 
persoii, reading these words, naturally conclude that there 
was a class of elders who» while they ruled, did not labour 
in word and doctrine, — seeing that they who laboured in 
word and doctrine were especially to receive double honour ? 
According to the view I am combating, there was no spe- 
cialty in the ease. There were none especially entitled to 
receive double honour, on the ground of labouring in word 
and doctrine, seeing this was appHcable to them all. Can 
we really attribute to the apostle such unmeaning language ? 
What would we have said, if the verse had run in the fol- 
lowing terms — * all the elders labour in word and doctrine. 
Let them that rule well be counted worthy of double honour ; 
especially they who labour in word and doctrine.' Yet this 
is virtually the language, which the apostle is regarded as 
employing, by those who maintain that there are no ruling 
elders distinct from those that teach. 

" The word especially^ according to the common use of it, 
impUes a distinction between one class and another. Should 
any one, for instance, in giving an account of a battle, say, 
* all the soldiers fought well : especially the infantry'— would 
we not understand him as intimating, that ^Itist^ \^«t<i ^*^- 
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diers engaged in the battle who were not infantry ? or should 
any one tell us, * that all the students in the university dis- 
tinguished themselves ; especially the students in theology' 

— would we not understand by this declaration, that there 
were students in the university besides those who were stu- 
dying theology ? In like manner, when the apostle says, 
* Let the elders that rule well be counted worthy of double 
honour ; especially they who labour in word and doctrine' 

— are we not equally warranted in interpreting this lan- 
guage to mean, that there were elders who ruled well, be- 
sides those who laboured in word and doctrine ?"* 

In relation to the circumstance so strongly insisted upon 
by the acute and estimable Dr. Wardlaw, — that invariable 
usage requires that those to whom the term " especially" 
refers, in the latter part of the verse, should " be compre- 
hended under the more general description in the former ;" 

— it seems sufficient to reply, that they are so included. 
They are of "the elders who ruled well," but in addition to 
that ruling they " labour in the word and doctrine ;" — -just 
as in the statement, — " We trust in the living God, who is 
the Saviour of all men, specially of those thatbeUeve," — ^the 
latter, to their nature as men, had added the character of 
Christian believers. 

Another objection is thus stated and answered by Mr. 
King: — *-It is said that honour in this passage means 
pay. Thus Dr. Guise, in his * Practical Expositor,' ex- 
plains * double honour,' of * the honour of maintenance.' 
Let the elders that rule well have liberal allowances, suffi- 
cient to make their worldly circumstances easy, reputable, 
and comfortable. That this is the sense of the words, he 
considers evident from what follows, verse 18 : * For the 
scripture saith. Thou shalt not muzzle the ox that treadeth 
out the com.' Thus understanding the word honour to 
mean support, he cannot think it would be demanded for all 
elders, though specially for teaching elders. Why should 
elders, who simply ruled well without teaching, have double, 

♦ McKerrow. 
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er ample pay, at the church's cost, any more than the dea- 
cons, when the work of ruling occupied only their spare 
time, and ' left them at ^11 liberty to pursue the business of 
their secular callinga for their own and families' subsistence?* 
In reply, it must be admitted that the word translated 
* honour,' does sometimes denote pay or wages, and that 
the allusions which follow, to the feeding of the ox and the 
rewarding of the labourer, seem to favour this interpretation. 
Some of the best expositors, however, independently of the 
question now agitated, think this a low and narrow explan- 
ation of the language. They understand the apostle to say, 
that the office bearers mentioned ought to be honoured in 
a way becoming them, as the ox and the labourer have their 
appropriate remuneration. But it must be carefiiUy ob- 
served^ that this question about the meaning of * honour,' 
does not affect in the slightest degree the countenance which 
this passage apparently renders to the distinction of teach- 
ing and ruling elders. Grant that honour means pecuniary 
reward. The apostle, on this supposition, enjoins, that 
ample recompense be given to elders who spend a proportion 
of their time in ruling well, and especially to those elders 
who occupy themselves more entirely with the affairs of the 
church, by not only ruling well, but also labouring in word 
and doctrine. Where the office-bearers were poor men, as 
most of them are known to have been, there was nothing in 
this equitable compensation for lost time very unreasonable 
or improbable, and nothing, certainly, to obliterate that dis- 
tinction between ruling and teaching elders which the lan- 
guage of the apostle clearly expresses. Surely the functions 
of elders are one thing, and the fittest mode of honouring 
them another." 

Did the passage, thus examined, stand alone, it would 
seem sufficiently to establish the fact, — that an associated 
eldership, similar to that of the Jewish synagogue, was 
adopted in the churches of the New Testament. So the 
learned Dr. John Owen thought and wrote — decided con- 
gregationalist though he was. Eeferring to this passage, he 
states, — " This is a text of uncontrollable evidence, if it 

q3 
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had any thing to conflict withal but prejudice and interest. 
A rational man who is unprejudiced, who never heard of 
the controversy about ruling elders, can hardly avoid an 
apprehension that there are two sorts of elders, some who 
labour in word and doctrine, and some who do not do so. 
The truth is, it was interest and prejudice which first caused 
some learned men to strain their wits to find out evasions 
from the evidence of this testimony. Being found out, some 
others of meaner abilities have been entangled by them. 
There are elders then in the church. There are or ought 
to be so in every church. With these elders the whole rule 
of the church is entrusted. All these, and only they, do 
rule in it." 

In support of our interpretation, an honourable list of 
names might be adduced, embracing Reformers, Puritans, 
dignitaries and adherents of the Church of England, Pres- 
byterians and Independents. And in support of the fact, 
— that the associated ruhng and teaching eldership existed 
in the first ages of the Christian Church, and was long re- 
tained therein, might be adduced a list still more extended 
and illustrious. A few examples of each wiU close this 
topic. 

Calvin, in his exposition of 1 Tim. v. 1 7, writes thus : — 
" From this passage we may gather that there were then two 
kinds of presbyters, because they were not all ordained to 
the work of teaching. For the words plainly meai^ that 
some ruled well, to whom no part of the public instruction 
was committed. And, verily, there were chosen from among 
the people grave and approved men, who, in common council 
and joint authority with the pastors, administered the di- 
scipline of the church, and acted the part of censors for the 
correcting of morals. This practice, Ambrose complains, 
had fallen into disuse through the indolence, or rather the 
pride, of the teaching elders, who wished alone to be dis- 
tinguished. 

" In his Institutions, (book iv. chapter iii.,) he has the 

following passage equally expHcit. ' In caJHng those who 

preside over churches by the ap^e\\&\ioiQ& oi * bishops/ 
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* elders/ and * pastors,' without any distinction, I have fol- 
lowed the usage of the scriptures, which apply all these 
terms to express the same meaning. For to all who 
discharge the ministry of the word, they give the title of 

* bishop.' So when Paul enjoins Titus to * ordain elders in 
every city,' he immediately adds, * For a bishop must be 
blameless.' So, in another place, he salutes more bishops 
than one in one church. And in the Acts of the Apostles, 
he is declared to have sent for the elders of the church of 
Ephesus, whom, in his address to them, he calls * bishops.' 
Here it must be observed, that we have enumerated only 
those ofl&cers which consist in the ministry of the word ; 
nor does Paul mention any other in the fourth chapter of 
the Epistle to the Ephesians which we have quoted. But 
in the Epistle to the Romans, and the first Epistle to the 
Corinthians, he enumerates others, as * powers,' * gifts of 
healing,' * interpretation of tongues,' 'governments,' *care 
of the poor.' Those functions which are temporary I omit, 
as foreign to our present subject. But there are two which 
perpetually remain ; * governments,' and * the care of the 
poor.' * Governors,' I apprehend to have been persons of 
advanced years, selected from the people, to unite with the 
bishops in giving admonitions, and exercising discipline. 
For no other interpretation can be given of that iiyunction, 

* He that ruleth, let him do it with diligence.' For from 
the beginning every church has had its senate or council, 
composed of pious, grave, and holy men, who were invested 
with that jurisdiction, for the correction of vices, of which 
we shall soon treat. Now, that this was not the regulation 
of a single age, experience itself demonstrates. This office 
of government is necessay, therefore, in every age." 

Zanchius, an Italian divine of the 16th century, justly 
distinguished among the Reformers on account of his piety 
and learning, thus gives his judgement. " The whole mi- 
nistry of the christian church may be divided into three 
classes : the first consists of those who dispense the word and 
sacraments, corresponding with those who, under the Old 
Testament, were called priests and \eN\t/&«> oxA xxxA^st ^<^ 
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New Testament, apostles, pastors, and teachers. The 
second consists of those whose peculiar ofl&ce it is to take 
care of the discipline of the church, to inspect the lives and 
conversation of all, and to take care that all Hve in a 
manner becoming christians ; and also, if at any time there 
should be a necessity for it, in the absence of the pastor, to 
instruct the people. There were such under the Old Testa- 
ment in the synagogue ; and such also were the senators 
who were added to the bishop in the administration of the 
New Testament church. These officers are styled presby- 
ters, and elders, of which the apostle speaks, besides other 
places, in 1 Timothy, v. 17.' * Let the elders that rule well 
be counted worthy of double honour, especially they who 
labour in the word and doctrine.' In this passage the 
apostle manifestly speaks of two sorts or classes of elders, 
as he was understood by Ambrose and others, among the 
ancients, and by almost all our modem Protestant divines, 
as Bullinger, Peter Martyr, &c. &c, 

" The most cursory reader of this extract will not fail to 
take notice, not only that Zanchius evidently approved of 
this office, but that he thought it of divine appointment ; 
that he interpreted as we do the famous passage in Ambrose, 
which the opposers of ruling elders have expended so much 
ingenuity in labouring to explain away ; and that he consi^ 
dered almost all the reformed divines as being of the same 
opinion with himself." 

"The celebrated Estius, the learned Popish expositor 
and professor at Douay, in his commentary on 1 Timothy 
V. 17, delivers the following opinion : — * From this passage 
it may manifestly be gathered that in the time of the apos- 
tles there were certain presbyters in the church who iiiled 
well, and were worthy of double honour, and who yet did 
did not labour in the word and doctrine ; neither do the 
heretics of the present day, (meaning the Protestants) deny 
this.' " 

** Peter Martyr, a celebrated Protestant divine of Italy, ' 
whose high reputation induced Edward the sixth to invite 
him to England, where be was m^e "ttoiew^ot t/l limTdty 
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at Oxford, and Canon of Christ Church, speaks of ruling 
elders in the following decisive terms : — * The church, 
(speaking of the primitive church) had its elders, or, if I 
may so speak, its senate, who consulted about things which 
were for edification for the time being. Paul describes this 
kind of ministry, not only in the twelfth chapter of the 
Epistle to the Romans, but also in the first Epistle to Timo- 
thy, where he thus writes : * Let the elders that rule well be 
counted worthy of double honour, especially those that labour 
in the word and doctrine.' Which words appear to me to 
signify that there were then some elders who taught and 
preached the word of God, and another class of elders who 
did not teach, but only ruled in the church. Concerning 
these, Ambrose speaks when he expounds this passage in 
Timothy. Nay, he inquires whether it was owing to the 
pride or the sloth of the saAredotal order that they had al- 
most ceased in the church." 

Doddridge also, in his commentary on 1 Timothy, v. 17., 
in reference to the expression — Especially they who labour 
in the word and doctrine ^ observes, — " This seems to inti- 
mate that there were some who, though they presided in 
the church, were not employed in preaching. Limborch, 
indeed, is of opinion that xoTTiwyrcj signifies those who did 
even fatigue themselves with their extraordinary labours, 
which some might not do, who yet in the general presided 
well, supposing preaching to be a part of their work. But 
it seems much more natural to follow the former interpre- 
tation." 

In support of the fact, that such an association existed 
in the apostolic churches, and was long retained, the 
following, among other testimonies are adduced by Dr. 
Miller. " The first reformer whose testimony I shall adduce 
in favour of this office, is Ulrick Zuingle, the celebrated 
leader in the work of Reformation in Switzerland. And I 
mention him first, because as he never was connected with 
Calvin — nay, as he was removed by death in 1531, five 
years before Calvin ever saw Geneva, or appeared in the 
ranks of the reformers, and ten years beioie tk^ m\io^\x&>aa\v 
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of ruling elders into that city — he cannot be suspected of 
speaking as the humble imitator of that justly honoured 
individual. On the subject of ruling elders, Zuingle speaks 
thus : — * The title of Presbyter or elder, as used in scripture, 
is not rightly understood by those who consider it as appli- 
cable only to those who preside in preaching: forit is eyident 
that the term is also sometimes used to designate elders of 
another kind, that is, senators, leaders^ or counsellors. So 
we read Acts xv. where it is said, the fiipostl^ and elders 
came together to consider of this matter ! Here we see that 
the elders spoken of are to be considered as senators or 
counsellors. It is evident that the T^ar/Sim^ mentioned in 
this place, were not ministers of the word ; but that they 
were aged, prudent, and venerable men, who, in directing 
and managing the affairs of the church, were the same thing 
as the senators in our cities. And the title elder is used 
in the same sense in many other places in the Acts of the 
Apostles.' " 

** The learned Francis Junius, a distinguished divine 
and professor of theology of the Church of Holland, who 
lived at the commencement of the Reformation in that 
country, and was, of course, contemporary with Martyr, 
Bucer, Melancthon, &c., wrote very fully and explicitly in 
favour of the office of ruling elder. In his work entitled 
Ecclesiastici, he decisively, and with great learning, main- 
tains that pastors, ruling elders, and deacons, are the only 
three spiritual orders of church officers ; that pastors, or 
ministers of the word and sacraments, are the highest order, 
and of course are invested with the power of ordaining ; 
that the second class, are men of distinguished piety and 
prudence, chosen from among the members of the church, 
to assist the pastor in the government of the church ; an4 
that the deacons are appointed to collect and distribute the 
alms of the church. He affirms t^at these three orders are 
set forth in scripture, and existed in the primitive church : 
and that the disuse of ruUng elders, as well as the intro^ 
duction of prelacy, is a departure from the primitive model. 

" Few ministers of the Church of Euij^land, during the 
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reigtx of Queea EUzabetk, were more distinguished for ta- 
lents, learning and piety, than Thomas Cartwright, professor 
of divinity in the university of Cambridge, the opponent of 
the high prelatical claims of Archbishop Whitgift, and con- 
cerning whom the celebrated Beza pronounced, that he 
thought the sun did not shine upon a more learned man. 
This eminent divine, commenting upon Matthew, xviii. 17, 
*Tell it unto, &c.,' thus remarks: — * Theophylact upon 
this place interpreteth. Tell the church, that is many, because 
this assembly taketh knowledge of this and other things by 
their mouths; that is their governors. Chrysostom also 
saith that to tell the church is to tell the governors thereof. 
It is therefore to be understood that these governors of the 
churchy which were set over every several assembly in the 
time of the law, were of two sorts ; for some had the hand* 
ling of the word ; some other watching against the offences 
of the church, did, by common counsel with the ministers 
of the word, take order against the same. Those governing 
elders are divers times in the story of the gospel made 
mention of under the title of * rulers of the synagogue.' 
And this manner of government, because it was to be trans- 
lated into the church of Christ under the gospel, our Saviour, 
by the order at that time used among the Jews, declareth 
what after should be done in his church. Agreeably here- 
unto the apostle both declared the Lord's ordinance in his 
behalf, and put the same in practice, in ordaining to every 
several church, beside the ministry of the word, certain of 
the chiefest men which should assist the work of the Lord's 
building. This was also faithfully practised of the churches 
after the aposties' times, as long as they remained in any 
good and allowable soundness of doctrine. And being fallen 
from the churches, especially from certain of theflo, the want 
thereof is sharply and bitterly cast into the teeth of the 
church's teachers, — by whose ambition that came to pass.* 
And as a proof this, the author quotes in the margin that 
very passage of Ambrose cited in the preceding section, and 
which hsLS always given so much trouble to Prelatists and 
I^depend^ts." — Oft this passage he thu^ ex^t^^«^%\L\ccce^^ 
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in his second reply to Whitgift. " For proof of these church 
elders, which, being occupied in the government, had no- 
thing to do with the word, the testimony of Ambrose is so 
clear and open, that he which doth not give place unto it 
must needs be thought as a bat, or an owl, or some other 
night bird, to deUght in darkness. His saying is, that the 
elders fell away by the ambition of the doctors ; whereby 
opposing the elders to doctors which taught, he plainly 
declareth that they had not to do with the word : whereupon 
it is manifest that it was the use, in the best Reformed 
churches, certain hundred years after the times of the 
apostles, to have an eldership which meddled not with the 
word, nor administration of sacraments." 

Whitgift, too, thus acknowledges the fact : — "I know 
that in the primitive church, they had in every church 
certain seniors, to whom the government of the congregation 
was committed ; but that was before there was any Christian 
prince or magistrate that openly professed the gospel ; and 
before there was any church by public authority established.'* 
And again : — ** Both the name and office of seniors were 
extinguished before Ambrose's time, as he himself doth 
testify, writing upon the fifth of the first epistle to Timothy. 
Indeed, as Ambrose saith, the synagogue, and afterwards 
the church, had seniors, without whose counsel nothing was 
done in the church ; but that was before his time, and before 
there was any Christian magistrate, or any church esta- 
blished." " The learned and acute Archbishop, it seems, 
was not only convinced that there were ruling elders, dis- 
tinct from preaching elders, in the primitive church, but 
with all his erudition and discernment, he understood 
Ambrose just as the friends of this class of officers now 
understand him." 

" The testimony of the Eev. Dr. John Edwards, an emi- 
nently pious and learned divine of the Church of England, 
who flourished during the latter half of the seventeenth 
century, is equally decisive in favour of this office. His 
language is as follows : — 

' This o&ce of a ruling elder is ac(^TdvQ% to t!he practice 
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of the church of God among the Jews, his own people. It 
is certain that there was this kind of elders under that 
economy. — There were two sorts of elders among the Jews, 
the ruling ones, who governed in their assemblies and syna- 
gogues, and the teaching ones, who read and expounded 
the scriptures. Accordingly, Dr. Lightfoot in his harmony 
of the New Testament, incHnes to interpret 1 Timothy, v. 
17, of the elders in the Christian congregations, who answer 
to the lay-elders in the Jewish synagogue. For this learned 
writer, who was well versed in the Jewish customs and 
practices, tells us, that in every synagogue among the Jews, 
there were elders that ruled chiefly in the affairs of the 
synagogue, and other elders that laboured in word and 
doctrine.' 

" And 80 it was in the Christian church ; there was a 
mixture of clergy and laity in their consults about church 
matters, as we see frequently in the Acts of the Apostles. 
The Christian church retained this usage, for which they 
quote St. Augustine's one hundred and thirty-seventh 
Epistle, where he mentions the clergy, and the elders, and 
the people. So in his third book against Cresconius, he 
mentions deacons and seniors, that is lay-elders, for he dis- 
tinguishes them from other presbyters. One of his epistles 
to his church in Hippo is thus superscribed, — * To the 
Clergy and the Elders.' See chapter fifty-sixth in the fore- 
named book against Cresconius, where he mentions Pere- 
grinus the presbyter, and the elders (seniors.) And nothing 
can be plainer than that of St. Ambrose — * Both the syna- 
gogue and afterwards, the church had their elders, without 
whose counsels nothing was done in the church, &c.' 
Further, we read of these seniors in the writings of Optatus 
p. 41, and in the epistles annexed to him, which the reader 
may consult. Thus it appears that this was an ancient 
office in the church, and not invented by Calvin, as some 
have thought and writ. And then as to the reason of the 
thing, there should be no ground of quarrelling with this 
office in the church seeing it is useful. It was instituted 
for the ease of the preaching elders, tlaat \3a.ey ixi\^\.\iQ\.\i'^ 

R 
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overlairdei:^ with businesa, and tiiat they flight mote 
conveniently apply themselves to that employment which 
is purely ecclesiastical and spiritual. Truly if there was no 
such office mentioned in the scripture, we might reasonably 
wish for such a one, it being so useful and serviceable to 
the great piuposes of religion. What can be more desirable 
than that there should be one or more appointed to observe 
the conversation of the flock in order to the exercising of 
discipline? The pastor himself cannot be supposed to 
have an eye on every one of his charge ; and, therefore, it is 
fitting that out of those who are fellow-members, and daily 
converse with one another, and therefore are capable of 
acquainting themselves with their manners and behaviour, 
there should be chosen these elders I am speaking of, to 
inspect the carriage and deportment of the flock." 

** The celebrated Dr. Thomas Goodwin, one of the West* 
minster Assembly of Divines, and who is styled by Antony 
A. Wood, a very * atlas and patriarch of Independency,' is 
well known to have been one of the most learned and influ- 
ential Independents of the seventeenth century, and one of 
the most voluminous and instructive writers of his class. 
In his Church Order Explained, in a way of catechism, the 
following passage occurs ; — What sort of bishops hath God 
set in his church ? Answer. Two ; some pastors and teach- 
ers ; some ruling elders, under two heads ; some labour in 
word and doctrine, and of those, some are pastors, some 
teachers, others rule only, and labour not in the word and 
doctrine.* Again ; ' What is the office and work of the 
ruling elder? Answer. Seeing the kingdom of God is not of 
this world, but heavenly and spiritual, and the govenmient 
of his kingdom is not lordly, but stewardly and ministerial ; 
and to labour in the ministry of exhortation and doctrine is 
the proper work of the pastors and teachers ; it remaineth, 
therefore, to be the office and work of the ruling elders to 
assist the pastors and teachers in diligent attendance to all 
other aids of rule besides exhortation and doctrine, as be* 
Cometh good stewards of the household of God. As, first, 
to open and shut the doors of God's house, by admission of 
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members, by ordination of officers, by excommunication of 
notorious and obstinate offenders. Secondly ; to see that 
none liye in the church inordinately, without a calling, or 
idle in their calling. Thirdly ; to prevent and heel offences 
whether in life or doctrine that might corrupt their own 
church, or other churches. Fourthly ; to prepare matters 
for the church's consideration, and to moderate the carriage 
of all matters in the church assemblies. Finally, to feed 
the flock of Grod by a word of admonition, und as they shall 
be called, to visit and pray with their sick brethren. The 
ground of all this is laid down in Romans xii. 8, where the 
apostle, besides him who exhorteth and teacheth, maketh 
mention of another officer, who ruleth with diligence, and 
is distinct from the pastors and teachers, and that is the 
sum of his work, to rule with diligence. Thus you see the 
whole duty of these ruling elders, and how they are to assist 
the pastors and teachers in all other acts of rule besides 
word and doctrine.' *' — And his justly celebrated coadjutors, 
— Bridge, Burroughs, and Nye, admit, that " the scripture 
says much of two sorts of elders, teaching and ruling ; and 
in some places so plain, as if of purpose to distinguish 
them." 

The following remarks of the Rev. Cotton Mather, well 
known as an eminent Congregationalist, of Massachusets, 
and author of the Magnatia Christi Americana, have too 
much point, and convey too much instruction, to be omitted 
in this list of testimonies : *' There are some who cannot 
see any such officer as what we call a ruling elder, directed 
and appointed in the word of God ; and partly through a 
prejudice against the office; and partly, indeed chiefly, 
through a penury of men well qualified for the discharge of 
it, as it has been heretofore tmderstood and applied, our 
churches are now generally destitute of such helps in go- 
vernment. But unless a church have divers elders, the 
church government must needs become either prelatic or 
popular. And that a church is needing but one elder, is an 
opinion, contrary not only to the sense of the faithful in all 
ages, but also to the law of the scriptaiQ^, ^\i€t^ ^<bx^ ^*«£l 
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be nothing plainer than elders who rule well, and are wor- 
thy of double honour, though they do not labour in word 
and doctrine : whereas, if there were any teaching elders, 
who do not labour in word and doctrine, they would be so 
far from worthy of double honour, that they would not be 
worthy of any honour at all. Towards the a^usting of the 
difference which has been thus in the judgements of judi- 
cious men some essays have been made, and one particu- 
larly in such terms as these. * Let it be first recognized, 
that all the other church officers are the assistants of the 
pastor, who was himseK entrusted with the whole care of 
aU, until the further pity and kindness of our Lord Jesus 
Christ joined other officers unto him for his assistance in it. 
I suppose none will be so absurd as to deny this at least, 
that all church officers are to take the advice of the pastor 
with them.' Upon which I subjoin, that a man may be a 
distinct officer from his pastor, and yet not have a distinct 
office from him. The pastor may be the ruling elder, and 
yet he may have elders to assist him in ruling, and in the 
actual discharge of some things which they are able and 
proper to be serviceable to him in. This consideration be- 
ing laid, I will persuade myseK every pastor among us will 
allow me, that there is much work to be done for God in 
preparing of what belongs to the admission and exclusion 
of church members ; in carefully inspecting the way and 
walk of them all, and the first appearance of evil with them ; 
in preventing the very beginnings of ill-blood among them, 
and instructing of all from house to house, more privately, 
and warning of all persons into the things more peculiarly 
incumbent on them : in visiting all the afflicted, and inform- 
ing of, and consulting with the ministers, fpr the welfare of 
the whole flock. And they must allow me, that this work 
is too heavy for any one man ; and that more than one 
man, yea aU our churches, do suffer beyond measure be- 
cause no more of this work is thoroughly performed. More- 
over, they will acknowledge to me, that it is an usual thing 
with a prudent and faithful pastor himself to single out 
some of the more grave, solid, aged brethren in his coogre* 
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gation to assist him in many parts of this work, on many 
occasions in a year ; nor will such a pastor, ordinarily, do 
any important thing in his government without having first 
heard die counsels of such brethren. In short, there are 
few discreet pastors but what make many occasional ruling 
elders every year." 

Giesler observes — "The duty of teaching, as an office, 
was by no means incumbent on the elders, although the 
apostle wishes that they should be ap« to teach, I Tim. iii. 
il ; 2 Tim. ii. 24. The capacity for instructing and edifying 
in the assemblies was rather considered as a free gift of the 
Spirit, which manifested itself in many Christians, although 
in different modes. 1 Cor. xii. 98-31. xiv. Still less was 
a distinct priestly order known at this time ; for the whole 
society of Christians formed a royal priesthood. 1 Pet. ii. 9. 
God's peculiar people. I Peter, v. 3." 

Such also is the view given by Neander in the following 



" But when, in the Epistle to Titus, it is demanded in a 
a bishop, that he not only * hold fast the form of sound 
words,* in his private capacity, but that he should be able 
to strengthen others therein ; to overcome opposers, and 
' convince gainsayers,' it seems to be implied that he should 
possess the * gift of teaching.* This must have been, in 
many situations of the churches, exposed as they were to 
errors of every kind, highly desirable. And on this account, 
in 1 Tim. v. 17, those among the elders, who united the 
gift of teaching with that of governing, were to be especially 
honoured. This distinction of the two gifts shows that 
they were not constantly or necessarily united.** 

Could we proceed no ftirther, it would seem to be abun- 
dantly evident that in the apostolic churches none of the 
ftinctions of government, except some branches of the 
executive, were vested exclusively in the teaching ministry; 
but that others, who would now be denominated laymen, 
were associated with them in the management of all the 
affairs of their respective communities. We are not ko^- 
ever confined within such limits ; da iwi\» en^ ^Xa^fcxafetLXA 

b3 
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giyen in the New Testament sufficiently evince that, what* 
ever may have been the constitution of the governing 
eldership, or whatever its functions, the churches themselves 
had a voice in the election of their officers, in conjunction 
with their elders; and were also considered as entitled 
both to judge respecting the scripturalness of the doctrines 
taught, the worship established, and the discipline en- 
forced ; and to act according to that judgement, in the spirit 
of christian meekness, and with due regard to the peace 
and purity of the churches. They were taught that 
obedience to their rulers was not to supplant the higher 
duty of allegiance to Christ; — that submission on their 
part to doctrinal or practical corruptions, was incompatible 
with their obligatioas to him ; — that, as the subjects of his 
kingdom, they were invested with rights, and were the sub- 
jects of corresponding responsibilities ; — that they were en- 
titled to require the administration of government according 
to his laws, and were bound to obedience only within those 
limits; — and that, so far from having only to learn what 
their pastors might be disposed to teach, and passively to ac- 
quiesce in what their rulers might do or command, they 
were themselves to prove aU things, and to hold fast that 
only, which, in their judgement, harmonized with the mind 
of Christ ; and to obey only in conformity to his law. 

" The only view in which the sacred writers of the New 
Testament appear to have contemplated the churches, was 
that of associations founded upon the conviction of the 
truth of Christianity and the obligatory nature of the 
commands of Christ. They considered the pastors as 
dependent for their support upon the free contributions of 
the people ; and the people as bound to sustain, love and 
obey them in all things lawful, that is in all things agree* 
able to the doctrine they had received in the scriptures, 
and, in things indiflferent, to pay respectful deference to 
diem. They enjoined it upon the pastors to * rule well,' 
* diligently,' and with fidelity, in executing the directions 
thej had given them; — to silence all teachers of false 
doctrines, and their adheienta-, — to le^xoxe unruly and 
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immoral members of the church, and if incorrigible, to 
put them away. On the other hand, should any of their 
pastors or teachers err in doctrine, the people are ei\joined 
not * to receive them,' to * turn away* from them, and not 
even to bid them * God-speed.* The rule which forbids 
Christians * to eat,' that is, to communicate at the Lord's 
table with an immoral 'brother,' held, of course, good, 
when that brother was a pastor. Thus pastors were put 
by them under the influence of the pubhc opinion of the 
churches ; and the remedy of separating from them, in 
manifest defections of doctrine and morals, was afforded to 
the sound members of a church, should no power exist 
able or inclined to silence the oflfending pastor and his 
party." 

" With respect to the members of a church, the same 
remark is applicable as to the members of a state. It is 
not matter of option with them whether they will be under 
government according to the laws of Christ or not, for that 
is imperative ; government in both cases being of Divine 
appointment. They have, on the other hand, ihe right to 
full security, that they shall be governed by the laws of 
Christ ; and they have a right too to establish as many 
guards against human infirmity and passion in those who 
are * set over them,' as may be prudently devised, provided 
these are not carried to such an extent as to be obstructive 
to the legitimate scriptural discharge of their duties. The 
true view of the case appears to be, that the government 
of the church is in its pastors, open to various modifica- 
tions as to form ; and that it is, to be conducted with such 
a concurrence of the people, as shall constitute a sufficient 
guard against abuse, and yet not prevent the legitimate 
and efficient exercise of pastoral duties, as these duties 
are stated in the scriptures."* 

** In the apostolical church, there was one office which 
bears no resemblance to any other, and to which none can 
be made to conform. This is the office of the Aposties. 

* B. WataoQ. 
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They stand as the medium of communication between 
Christ and the whole Christian church, to transmit his 
word and his spirit through all ages. In this respect, the 
church must ever continue to acknowledge her dependence 
upon them and to own their rightful authority. Their 
authority and power can be delegated to none other. But 
the service which the Apostles themselves sought to confer, 
was to transmit to men the word and the Spirit of the 
Lord, and by this means, to establish independent Chris- 
tian communities. These communities when once esta- 
blished, they refused to hold in a state of slavish depend- 
ence upon themselves. Their object was, in the spirit of 
the Lord, to make the churches free, and independent of 
their guidance. To the churches their language was, * Ye 
beloved, ye are made free, be ye the servants to no man.' 
The churches were taught to govern themselves. All the 
members were made to co-operate together as organs of 
one spirit, in connection with which spiritual gifts were 
imparted to each as he might need. Thus they, whose 
prerogative it was to rule among the brethren, demeaned 
themselves as the servants of Christ and his Church. 
They acted in the name of Christ and his Church, as the 
organs of that Spirit with which all were inspired, and 
from which they derived the consciousness of their mutual 
Christian fellowship. 

" The brethren chose their own officers from among 
themselves. Or if, in the first organization of the 
churches, their officers were appointed by the Apostles, it 
was with the approbation of the members of the same. 
The general concerns of the church were managed by the 
Apostles in connection with their brethren in the church, 
to whom they also addressed their epistles."! 

These representations are fully sustained by that most 
authentic, as well as most authoritative record, the New 
Testament. 

In the election of church officers, the great body of the 
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people had a direct voice and influence. Milner has in- 
deed stated, that the Apostles ordained successors, •* with- 
out any consultation of the respective flocks over which 
they were about to preside ;** yet adds, — " But as it was 
neither reasonable nor probable that any set of persons 
after them should be regarded as their equals, this method 
of appointing ecclesiastical rulers did not continue, and 
undoubtedly the election of bishops devolved on the peo- 
ple. Their appearance to vote on these occsisions ; their 
constraining of persons sometimes to accept of office 
against their will ; and the determination of Fope Leo, 
long after, against forcing a bishop on a people against 
their consent, demonstrates this : — " So far, however, were 
the Apostles from acting alone, without the concurrence of 
the churches, in making official appointments, as Milner 
thus represents, that that concurrence was both sought 
and given, in an appointment to the apostleship itself; 
though had it consisted with their views of church order, 
that any appointment to office should be made without the 
co-operation of the church, it was surely this. The office 
was instituted by Christ himself; — to be able, as an eye 
witness^ to testify of him, was essential to it ; and, there- 
fore, with the then existing generation its functions must 
cease : the possession of miraculous gifts, and the infallible 
teachings of the Holy Spirit, were among its honourable 
distinctions ; and not a church alone, or a city, or a 
nation, but the world was the sphere of its duties. Had 
the vacancy created among a class of men so far removed 
from all others in office and endo^nments, been filled up 
by themselves, — had they, in the entire transaction, stood 
aloof from all others, — assembled in secret conclave, — 
made the appointment, and then authoritatively an- 
nounced it to the churches, — not even the most strenuous 
advocate of popular rights would have felt surprise, nor 
would the abettor of absolute power have deemed an 
argument valid, drawn from so unprecedented a fact, in 
order to prove the exclusive right of Christian teachers to 
appoint to all offices in the church. But when «uaK \sl^^^ 
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in appointing even to the apostleship, connect themselves 
with the whole number of the disciples, — call on them to 
select two fit candidates for the office, — and then proceed 
to determine, by lot, on which of the two, so presented, 
the office shall be conferred; a course is pursued, having 
apparently for its principal, if not its only object, the re- 
cognition of the right of the churches to a voice and in- 
fluence in all matters pertaining to their welfare. That 
such was the course actually adopted, the history of the 
transaction clearly evinces : — 

And in those days Peter stood up in the midst of the disciples^ 
and said, (the number of the names together were about an 
hundred and twenty,) Men and brethren, this scripture must 
needs have been fuLfiUed which the Holy Ghost by the numth 
of David spake before concerning Judas, which was guide to 
them that took Jesus. For he was numbered toith u>s, and had 
obtained part of this ministry. Of these men which have com- 
panied with us aU the tims that the Lord Jesus went in and 
out amang us, beginning from the baptism of John unto 
that same day that he was taken up from us, must one be 
ordained to be a witness with us of his resurrection. And they 
appointed two, Joseph caUed Barsabas, who was sumamed 
Justus, and Matthias, And they prayed, and said. Thou, 
Lord, which knowest the hearts of aU men, shew whether of 
these two thou hast chosen, that he may take part of this minr 
istry and apostleship, from which Judas by transgression fell, 
that he might go to his own place. And they gave forth their 
lots : and the lot fell upon Matthias ; and he was numbered 
with the eleven apostles, — Acts i. 15-17, 31-26. 

On this narrative it is well observed by Barnes : — 
''1. This was an election to dkva4;ancy, not to a succession 
in the office. The reason which Peter gives for the elec- 
tion at all is, that it was proper because a vacancy had 
occurred by the death of Judas, not because it was neces* 
sary to keep up the ' succession.* One had been removed 
who had been chosen to fill a specific place, and to accom* 
plish a particular object, and it was important that his 
place should be filled. 
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'*2. It was an election by the church, and not particnlarlj 
by the Apostles. Indeed, it is only from the probability 
that the Apostles would be present on such an occasion, 
that there is any reason to believe that they were there, 
for they are not mentioned. The address of Peter was 
made to the ' disciples* who are said to have * been about 
an hundred and twenty,' Acts i. 15 ; and it is manifest, 
from the narratiYe, that the votes in the case were given 
by them. No intimation is furnished that any others 
voted than those before whom the proposition of Peter was 
made ; and it is morally certain, that if the vote had been 
given by the apostles, such a fact would have been stated. 
This account shows that the apostles did not mean of 
themselves to appoint successors ; but so far as it goes, it 
shows that the selection was made by the body of tlie 
communicants in the church. 

" 3. In the whole speech of Peter, he never breathes a 
note of either himself or his fellow-apostles conferring apo- 
stolic power on Matthias, or on any one else. He submitted 
the nomination in the most anti-episcopal manner to the 
whole of the disciples, and then referred the final decision 
to the Lord. They appointed two, Joseph called Barsabas, 
who was sumamed Justus, and Matthias. The fair obvious 
construction of this is, that it was done, by the * hundred 
and twenty disciples,* to whom Peter had submitted the 
proposition respecting the necessity of electing one to fill 
the vacancy." 

'' Chrysostom's exposition of the passage, confirmed as it 
is also by Cyprian, may, without doubt, be received as a 
fair expression of the sentiments and usages of the early 
church on this subject. * Peter did every thing here with 
the common consent ; nothing by his own will and authority. 
He left the judgement to the multitude, to secure the greater 
respect to the elected, and to free himself from every invi- 
dious reflection.* After quoting the words, * they appointed 
two,* he adds, he did not himself appoint them, it was the 
act of all.* 

" The order of the transaction appeals to "Vie ^a icJ^o^^ \ 
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Peter stands up in the midst of the disciples, conyened in 
assembly to the number of one hundred and twenty, and 
explains to tliem the necessity of dieir proceeding to the 
choice of another apostle in the place of the apostate Judas, 
and urges them to proceed to the election of such. The 
whole assembly then designate two of their number as can- 
didates for the office, and after prayer for divine direction, 
all cast lots, and the lot faUs upon Matthias ; or, according 
to Mosheim, all cast their votes, and the vote falls upon 
Matthias. Whatever may have been the mode of election, 
it appears to have been a popular vote, and indicates the in- 
herent right of the people to make the election." 

A course precisely similar was pursued in the appoint- 
ment of deacons. The distribution of the alms of the church 
having been in the hands of the apostles, or more probably, 
as observed by Mosheim, in the hands of some of the Pa- 
lestinian Jewish converts, under their direction ; the rapidly 
increasing number of the disciples soon rendered a different . 
arrangement necessary. When the number of the disciples 
was multiplied, there arose a murmuring of the Chrecians 
against the Hebrews, because their widows were neglected in 
the daily ministration. Then the twelve called the multitude 
of the disciples unto them, and said, It is not reason that we 
should leave the word of God, and serve tables. Wherefore, 
brethren, look ye out among you seven men of honest report, 
full of the Holy Ghost, and wisdom, whom we may appoint 
over this business. But we will give ourselves continually to 
prayer, and to the ministry of the word. And the saying 
pleased the whole multitude : and they chose Stephen, a man 
full of faith and of the Holy Ghost, and Philip, and Procho- 
rus, and Nicanor, a/nd Timon, and Parmenas, and Nicholas, 
a proselyte of Antioch : whom they set before the apostles : and 
when they had prayed, they laid their hands on them. 

Here, as in the former case, apostolic functions were ex- 
ercised in declaring the mind of Christ ; which was — that 
seven men possessing specified qualifications should be i^ 

* Colman. 
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pointed, whose special proyince it should be to take charge 
of, and distribute the funds of the church. But. though 
they thus, in their apostolic character, announced the law, 
they did not daim to supercede the church by being the sole 
executors of it : though had they proceeded at once to nomi- 
nate and appoint, — and had they prevented or repressed 
the imputation of ambition, by an appeal to their disinter- 
estedness and integrity — the relation in which they stood 
to the church, as its spiritual fathers — and the unrivalled 
supernatural quaUfications with which, as apostles, they were 
endowed, — no wonder would have been excited in any mind, 
nor would any one have supposed that the procedure had 
furnished any just ground of complaint. But with the ex- 
ercise of apostolic functions, they connected the recognition 
of the rights of the church ; and, while specifying the number 
of persons to be appointed, and the qualifications necessary 
to be possessed by them, they not only allowed, but directed, 
the muUitvde of the disciples to select the men in whom, 
according to their judgement, those qualifications met, that 
they might be duly appointed to the work of the deaconate. 
Thus, in the infancy of the Christian church — when that 
infantile state might have been pleaded in justification of 
an opposite course — and when apostles stood, as fathers, at 
its head; — men, who were felt and acknowledged to be 
under the especial guidance of the Spirit of inspiration, and 
the splendour of whose miracles was convincing the candid, 
confounding the gainsayers, and causing behevers to exult ; 
— even at that time, and by those men, the right of the 
church to a voice in the election of its officers was distinctly 
recognized ; and thus that right, so far as apostolic precedent 
and the practice of the first Christian church can do it, is 
fully established. It may be necessary to add, that the 
Hebrew Christians were no strangers to the exercise of such 
a right ; as not only is it inherent in every voluntary society, 
but it had been exercised by their ancestors from the earliest 
period of their national existence, and continued to be 
freely exercised when the Christian church was established. 
Moses, who, under Jehovah, stood iiitlae^ftiDL"eiT^isaJa!crcL\ft 
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the Jewish commonwealth as that in whidi the apostles 
stood, under Christ, to the Christian church, thus recognized 
and established the right, in the first appointment of rulers 
over the people. — I spake unto you at that ikne, saying . . . 
Take you wise men, and understanding, and known among 
your tribes, and I toUl make them rulers over you. And ye 
answered me and said. The thing which thou hast spoken 
is good for vs to do. So I took the chief of your trtbes; 
wise m£n, and known, and made them heads over you,** de. 
Deut. i. 13-16. Josephus, in his life written by himself, 
afl&rms that " all pubhc affairs were transacted in the syna- 
gogue, the people having been consulted ; " and that ** the 
very legate of the Sanhedrim consulted with the people of 
Tiberius, as to removing him from his office." 

Vitringa has shown that " the synagogue was, essentially 
a popular assembly, invested with the rights and possessing 
the powers which are essential to the enjoyment of religious 
liberty. Their government was voluntary, elective, free ; 
and administered by rulers or elders elected by the people. 
The ruler of the synagogue was the moderator of the college 
of elders, but only primus inter pares, holding no ofi&cial 
rank above them. The people appointed their own officers 
to rule over them. They exercised the natural right of free 
men to enact and execute their own laws, to admit proselytes, 
and to exclude, at pleasure, unworthy members from their 
communion. Theirs was * a democratical form of govern^ 
ment,' and is so described by one of the most able expounders 
of the constitution of the primitive churches." 

" But although the government of the Jews was a theo- 
cracy, it was not destitute of the usual forms which exist in 
civil governments among men. God, it is true, was the 
king; and the high-priest, if we may be allowed so to speak, 
was his minister of state ; but still the political affairs were 
in a great measure under the disposal of the elders, princes, 
&c. It was to them that Moses gave the divine commands, 
determined expressly their powers, and submitted their re- 
quests to the decision of God. Numbers xiv. 6 ; xvi. 4, et 
seq. ; xxviL 5, 6. It was in reiexeiiee \o tVi^ ^eat power 
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possessed by these men, who formed the legislative assembly 
of the nation, that Josephus pronounced the government 
amtocratical. But from the circumstance that the people 
possessed so much influence as to render it necessary to 
submit laws to them for their ratification, and that they 
even took it upon themselves sometimes to propose laws or 
to resist those which were enacted ; from the circumstance, 
also, that the legislature of the nation had not the power of 
levying taxes, and that the civil code was regulated and 
enforced by God himself, independently of the legislature, 
Lowman and John David MichaeUs are in favour of consider- 
ing the Hebrew government a democracy. In support of 
their opinion, such passages are examined as the following : 
Exod. xix. 7, 8 ; xxiv. 3-8 ; comp. Deu. xxix. 9-14 ; Josh. ix. 
18, 19 ; xxiii. 1 et seq. ; xxiv. 2, et seq. ; 1 Sam. x. 24 ; xi. 
14, 15 ; Numbers, xxvii.1-8 ; xxxvi. 1-9. The truth seems to 
lie between these two opinions. The Hebrew government, 
putting out of view its theocratical features, was of a mixed 
form, in some respects approaching to a democracy, in others 
assuming more of an aristocratical character."* 

Trained up under a system thus popular in its character, 
and which bore the impress of divinity, — and imbued with 
its liberal spirit, the apostles were prepared to recognize, 
without either discussion or formal enactment, the right of 
the church to a voice in every appointment to office, whether 
it related to the performance of the highest spiritual func- 
tions, or only to the more humble, yet necessary duties of 
the deaconate ; while that right, the people, for the same' 
reason, were equally prepared to exercise. On the one side, no 
necessity existed either for enactment or explanation ; and 
on the other, no room was left to put in any claim. This 
serves sufficiently to account for a fact by which some have 
been perplexed, and which others have employed for the 
subversion of the Hberties of the church; — that both in 
the accounts of the appointment of elders in the several 
churches, which are given in the Acts of the Apostles, and in 
the directions addressed to Timothy and Titus, no reference 

* JahxL 
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is made to the churches as either nominating those elders, or 
as actively concurring, by vote, or otherwise, in their appoint- 
ment ; but, contrariwise, qualifications are described, and 
apostles or evangelists are represented as appointing, without 
either counsel or control. And had the right to a voice in the 
appointment of its ofl&cers been represented as originating in 
the Christian church, — or, although existing elsewhere, had 
no account been given of its exercise there, — the omission, in 
the cases to which reference has been made, might have 
seemed to prove the non-existence of the right. But happily 
for the cause of the church's freedom, both reason and feet 
are in direct opposition to all this. If a right to a voice in 
the election of its officers, is inherent in every voluntary 
association, it must be more especially so in an association 
which involves the interests of the soul and eternity. If in 
such matters as the respective professions and occupations 
of social Hfe, freedom to determine to whom he will intrust 
his health, his instruction in any branch of knowledge,, or 
the management of his business or property is, indeed, the 
natural right of every man, of which he cannot be forcibly 
deprived without gross injustice, — much more indefeisible 
and important must be his right to a voice iji the election 
of the teachers of that truth, and the administrators of that 
discipline, which deeply affect his present advancement in 
holiness and spiritual joy, and involve the ineffable realities 
of eternity. And if, in the former case, the denial of the 
right is injustice, in the latter it must be outrage and rapine. 
Of a right thus sacred, the Jews, whose divinely appointed 
institutions had ever fostered in them the love of freedom, 
had in all periods of their history been tenacious ; and, ajs 
has been shown, in the synagogue especially, out of which 
the first converts were gathered in almost all countries, and 
after the general model of which the first churches were 
formed, it was most freely exercised. Its transfer, therefore, 
to churches formed after such a model, and both hy and oj 
men habituated to the free exercise of the right, must have 
been so accordant iis-ith aU their modes of thinking, and 
with all their convictions of rectitude, that nothing less 
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than the clearest positive evidence of its non-existence in 
the churches would suffice to prove that the transfer was 
not made. But whatever there is of positive proof, esta- 
blishes the fact, that that transfer was made, while a nega- 
tion only can be pleaded in opposition. But if positive 
evidence is to be thus neutralized, it will be easy to destroy 
the credibility of some of the most important facts recorded 
in the sacred volume, and to subvert every doctrine of the 
cross. — Did the New Testament, therefore, contain no other 
proof than that already adduced, and were no collateral 
evidence found, either there or in the early history of the 
churches, — the clearly established facts, that in the Jewish 
synagogues the people had a voice in the election of the 
officers, and that, even in the infancy of the Christian 
church, and when under the guidance of inspired teachers, 
the right was directed by them to be exercised in the first 
official appointments made, and the only ones in that church 
of which any account is furnished ; — and when, too, those 
appointments embraced the highest spiritual functionary, 
and the distributer of alms ; the inference would seem to 
be inevitable, — that the liberty of the Jewish synagogue 
was, in this respect at least, transferred to the Christian 
churches ; and that the right of the people to a voice in 
every official appointment there, was recognized and esta 
blished. And to this, another inference may be added ; — 
that, inasmuch as such facts rendered some counter statement 
necessary, had no such custom been established, the absence 
of every such statement, either in the instances relied upon 
to disprove the right, or elsewhere, only strengthens the 
conclusion, and sustains the truth which those cases are 
brought forward to subvert. 

But the evidence already adduced does not stand alone. 
Acts xiv. 23, we read, — * And when they [Paul and Barnabas] 
had ordained them elders in every church, and had prayed 
with fasting, they commended them to the Lord, on whom they 
believed. On this statement Colman remarks, " If according 
to the marginal reading, we understand, with our interpre- 
ters, the declaration to be, that the agoB\\fc^ xaa^'^ Oc^ssvi^ ^"t 

83 
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these disciples, even this supposition does not, necessaxilj, 
exclude the members of the church themselves from parti- 
cipation in the election. It would imply rather, that they 
proceeded in the usual way, by calling the attention of the 
churches to the election of their own presbyters ; just as in 
the instructions which Paul gives to Titus and to Timothy, 
respecting the appointment of presbyters, and deacons for 
the churches of Ephesus and Crete respectively, the partici- 
pation of these churches in the appointment is of necessity 
pre-supposed. * For, from the fact that Paul, in committing 
to his pupils, as to Timothy and Titus, the organization of 
new churches, or of those which had fallen into many dis- 
tractions, committed to them also the appointment of the 
presbyters and deacons, and directed their attention to the 
qualifications requisite for such ofl&ces, — from this fact, we 
are by no means to infer, that they themselves effected this 
alone, without the participation of the churc&es. Much 
more, indeed, does the manner in which Paul himself is 
elsewhere wont to addi'ess himself to the whole church, and 
to claim the co-operation of the whole, authorize us to ex- 
pect, that at least where there existed a church already 
established, he would have required their co-operation also 
in matters of common concern. But the supposition is 
certainly possible, that the apostle, in many cases, and 
especially in forming a new church, might tiiink it best 
himself to propose to the church the persons best qualified 
for its officers, and such a nomination must naturally have 
had great weight. In the example of the family of Stephanus 
at Corinth, we see the members of the household first con- 
verted in the city, becoming, also, the first to fill the offices 
of the church.'* Neander also asserts, that this mode of 
election, by the whole body of the church, remained unim- 
paired in the third century. 

" But the phrase itself, xwf^roi'wa*"?* Daay> '•'^th great 
probability, be understood to indicate that the appointment 
of these presbyters was by a public vote of the church. 
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** 1. This is the appropriate meaning of the term, x!<f>i^>^y» 
which is here used. It means to stretch out the hand, to 
hold up the hand, as in voting ; hence to vote ; to give 
one's vote, by holding up the hand. So it is rendered by 
Robinson, who, in the passage before us, translates it, to 
choose by vote, to appoint. Suidas also renders it by 
tKXsioifjt&ioi, having chosen. Such is the concurring autho- 
rity of lexicographers. 

"2. This rendering is sustained by the common use of the 
term by early Christian writers. The brother who accom- 
panied Paul in his agency to make charitable collections 
for the suffering Jews in Judea, was chosen of the churches 
for this service, where the same word is used, x^foroytiGsi?. 
* It will become you,' says Ignatius to the church at Phil- 
adelphia, * as the church of God, to ordain, x"fOTov»wai, to 
choose some deacon to go there,' i,e, to the church at 
Antioch. 

" Again to the church at Smyrna, * It will be fitting, and 
for the honour of God, that your church appoint, %8tf orovwo*, 
elect some worthy delegate,' &c. 

" The council of NeocsBsarea directs that a presbyter 
shoxild not be chosen, ixn %B^o»£r(79«, before he is thirty years 
old. The council of Antioch forbids a bishop to be chosen, 
Xf»^oysw9w, without the presence of the synod, and of the 
metropolitan ; and the apostolical canons direct that a 
bishop must be chosen, x»foTowT(7^a;, by two or three bishops. 
Again, in the Greek version of the Codex EcclesisB Afri- 
can», the heading of the nineteenth canon is, that a bishop 
should not be chosen, x^f^o»ii(7Qou, except by the multitude 

ck'Jro voXPuDy. 

" The above examples all relate, neither to an official 
appointment or commission granted by another, nor to an 
ordination consecration, but to an actual election by a 
pluraHty of voters. 

"According to Suioer, the primary and appropriate 
signification of the term is, to denote an election made by 
the uplifting of the hand, and particularly denotes the elec- 
tion of a bishop by vote. * In this seu-ae," \ife ^^^^ '' SX» 
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continued for a long time to be used in the church, deno- 
ting not an ordination or consecration, but an election.' 
Grotius, Meyer, and De Wette so interpret the passage, to 
say nothing of Beza, Bohmer, Rothe, and others. 

" To the same effect is also the following extract from 
Tindal : — * We read only of the apostles constituting 
elders by the suffrages of the people. Acts xiv. 23, which, 
as it is the genuine signification of the Greek word, 
XEtfOTovticrayTc?, SO it is accordingly interpreted by Erasmus, 
Beza, Diodati, and those who translated the Swiss, French, 
Italian, Belgic, and even English Bibles, till the episcopal 
correction, which leaves out the words, by election, as well 
as the marginal notes, which affirm, that the aposdes did 
not thrust pastors into the church through a lordly supe- 
riority, but chose and placed them there by the voice of the 
congregation, Tyndale's translation is as follows : — * And 
when they had ordened them seniours, by eleccion, in every 
congregation, after they had preyde and fasted, they com- 
mennd them to God, on whom they beleved.' In view of 
the whole, must we not conclude, that presbyters, like all 
other ecclesiastical officers, were elected in the apostolical 
churches by the suffrages of the people. And is not all 
this sufficient to justify the rendering above given, though 
the term be used to denote also either an official appoint- 
ment, or the laying on of hands ? 

" It is impossible to discover whether the people signified 
their wishes to Paul and Barnabas, by pointing out to 
them individuals whom they judged to be qualified for 
office ; or whether the two did, in the first instance, con- 
stitute and set over the disciples Christians known to 
themselves, the people wisely concurring in the measure 
adopted for their edification by men divinely authorized 
to collect and organize Christian communities. In either 
case the people's wishes were not contravened. Whether 
the initiative act originated with the members or the two 
apostles, we do not undertake to decide. One thing alone 
must be maintained, that all was done with the full ap- 
proval of the brethren." * 

•Davidacm. 
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In support of this conclusion, we have the testimony of 
Clement of Kome, who was contemporary with some of 
the apostles, and whose epistle to the Corinthians was 
written, according to Bishop Wake, about the year 60 or 
70 ; or, as supposed by Geisler and others, towards the 
end of the first century. In this epistle, which has de- 
servedly occupied the highest place in all ages of the 
church, among the uninspired productions of its earliest 
writers, Clement states : — " Our apostles knew by our 
Lord Jesus Christ that there should contentions arise upon 
the account of the ministry. And, therefore, having a per- 
fect foreknowledge of this, they appointed persons" (bishops , 
or elders and deacons) " as we have before said, and then 
gave direction, how, when they should die,, other chosen 
and a|)proved men shoxild succeed in their ministry. 
Wherefore, we do not think that those who are constituted 
by them," (the apostles,) "or afterwards by other eminent 
men, with the consent of the whole churchy and who, with 
humility of mind, have ministered to the flock of Christ 
blamelessly, quietly, and disinterestedly; and who wera 
for a long time commended by all, may justly be thrown 
out of the ministry." Clement here obviously affirms not 
only that the apostles appointed church officers, and gave 
directions how, after their death, they were to be appointed 
by others ; but also that, in both cases, the appointment 
was made with the approbation of the church. This testi- 
mony is also abundantly supported by the fact attested by 
Neander, and of which, evidence will be adduced here- 
after, — " that this mode of election, by the whole body of 
the church, remained unimpaired in the third century." 

Were additional proof necessary, that the right con- 
tended for existed in the apostolic churches, and that it 
extended, as it naturally must, to the collateral acts of 
rejection and removal, it would be found, — First, in the 
tests of trial furnished, not to the officers, but to the 
churches themselves. — By their fruits ye shall know them. 
Every Spirit that confesseth not that Jesus Christ is come in 
the flesh, is not of God: — Second, in the \\x^\xxv<;!.\iQt^, — 
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Beware of false prophets: — Prove oM things: — Try the 
Spirits whether they be of God : — If there come any unto 
you and bring not this doctrine, receive him not into yow 
house, neither bid him God-speed ; For he that hiddeth him 
God'speed is partaker of his evU deeds : — Mark th&m which 
cause divisions and offences contrary to the doctrine which ye 
have learned; and avoid them: — Though we, or an cmgd 
from heaven, preach any other gospel than that which we have 
preached unto you, let him be accursed: — Third, In the fact 
that in the epistles to the Asiatic churches, the Ephesian 
church is praised because it could not bear them which were 
evil, but it had tried them which said they were apostles, and 
were not, and had found them liars ; — while that of Thya- 
tira is threatened, because it had in it, (either as officers, or 
members, or both), those who held the doctrine of Balaam 
and of the Nicolaitdns; — and the church at Thyatira is 
censured, because it suffered a professed prophetess to 
teach doctrines whereby its faith and practice were cor- 
rupted. — That the right thus supposed to exist in the 
churches, was exercised by them, we learn from the epistle 
of Clement, already cited. Having stated that the pastors 
whom the Corinthian church had approved, and who con- 
tinued to labour faithfully and blamelessly could not 
"justly be thrown out of the ministry,'* he adds, — " But 
we see how you have put out some, who lived reputably 
among you, from the ministry, which by their innocence 
they had adorned." — " Tis a shame, my beloved, yea a 
very great shame, and unworthy of your Christian pro- 
fession, to hear that the most firm and ancient church of 
the Corinthians should, by one or two persons, be led into 
a sedition against its elders." — "Let us, therefore, as 
many as have transgressed by any of the suggestions of 
the adversary, beg God's forgiveness. And as for those 
who have been the heads of the sedition and faction among 
you, let them look to the common end of your hope." It 
is surely abundantly clear, that the evil here complained 
of, by Clement, was not the presumptuous assumption of a 
right, but its unjust eo^ercise. The sin of the members of 
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the Corinthian church was not, that, arrogating to them- 
selves a power which belonged exclusively to others, they 
had " thrown out" any " of the ministry ;" but only that, 
influenced by the spirit of faction, and " led by one or two 
persons," they had cast off elders " who were for a long 
time commended by all," and who had continued to minister 
" with humility of mind" — " blamelessly, quietly , and dis- 
interestedly" While, therefore, ** sedition and faction" are 
righteously condemned, the right of the churches to judge 
of the teaching and lives of their pastors, and to reject the 
unworthy, is confirmed. 

That the liberty thus hallowed by apostolic authority, 
and freely exercised in the first Christian churches in the 
appointment and removal of their highest officers, would be 
equally recognized in every subordinate department, is only 
what all would naturally expect. And facts prove that it 
was so. Throughout the Acts of the Apostles its exercise 
is clearly traced. In the determination of litigated questions 
— in the setting apart of individuals to particular works — 
and in sending them to particular spheres of labour, — no 
assertion of exclusive ministerial prerogative is heard ; no 
manifestation of it is seen : but if, in consequence of the 
brevity of the history, no mention is made of the church 
when Peter and John are sent to Samaria, for the same rea- 
son, no mention is made either of apostles or elders when 
Barnabas is sent to Antioch. When the fruit of the gra- 
titude of the gentile churches was to be reaped and sent to 
the saints at Judea, where, according to the prediction of 
Agabus, famine prevailed, a direction was given, which as 
beautifully illustrates, as it clearly proves, how fully the 
apostles identified the churches with themselves, and how 
little of the distance and assumed dignity of office charac- 
terized them. St. Paul wrote to the Corinthians : — 

Now concerning the collection for the saints, as I have 
given order to the churches of Galatia, even so do ye. Upon 
the first day of the week let every one of you lay by him in 
store, as God hath prospered him, that tJiere be no gatherings 
when I come. And when I corns, wh<ym»oetert '\je «.Kq\X cw^ 
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prove by your letters, them wHl I send to bring your UberdUty 
unto Jerusalem, And if it be meet that I go also, they shaU 
go with me, — 1 Cor. xvi. 1-4. Thanks be to God^ whidi 
put the same earnest care into the heart of Titus for you. 
For indeed he a^ccepted the exhortation ; but being mare for- 
ward, of his own accord he went unto you. And we have sent 
with him the brother, whose praise is in the gospel throughout 
aU the churches ; And not that only, but who wga also chosen 
of the churches to travel with tis with this grace, which is ad- 
ministered by tis to the glory of the same Lord, and declaror 
tion of your ready mind : Avoiding this, that no man should 
blame us in this abundance which is administered by w: 
Providing for honest things, not only in the sight of the 
Lord, but also in the sight of men. — 2 Cor. viii. 16-21. 

Here, the churches are not permitted merely, but directed 
to appoint whom they please either to go alone to Jerusalem, 
or to be associated with the apostle in the conveyance and 
distribution of their bounty. And were it even true, — 
though it has never yet been proved, — ^that some evangehst 
or teacher was the object of their choice, yet even that would 
neither evince any curtailment of their liberty, nor necessa- 
rily prove its improper exercise. They were left freely to 
choose ; and their choice was doubtless right. 

In the determination of the all-important question, — 
Whether circumcision was obligatory as a term of salvation 
and of church-fellowship ? — a question which was likely to 
merge, as in fact it did, into apostolic inspiration and autho- 
rity — the right of the church to share in the deliberations, 
and to be associated with its ministry in the entire proceed- 
ings, is allowed and exercised. In the account, Acts xv. &c., 
the following circumstances are strikingly observable : — 
On the arrival of Paul and Barnabas at Jerusalem, with the 
brethren deputed by the church at Antioch to accompany 
them, they were received by the church, together with the 
apostles and elders ; when some of the believing Jews rose 
up and maintained the obligation of circumcision and of the 
Mosaic law. Another meeting having been appointed " to 
consider the matter," and at ^loieVi Tiot onolj ijrete the apoe- 
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ties and elders present, but, " the multitude" also, there was 
" much disputing." This, however, could not have been 
among the apostles ; for from the time of Peter's preaching 
to Cornelius, they were united and unvarying in their judge- 
ment. It must therefore have been among the elders, or 
multitude, or both. Peter then brought out the fact — 
that God had demonstrated his acceptance of Cornelius and 
his believing associates, though undrcumdsed, by pouring 
out upon them the Holy Spirit and purifying their hearts 
by faith ; and ended by denouncing the efforts of the Juda- 
izing teachers as a tempting of God, and oppressive to the 
churches. Thus were the multitude prepared to " keep 
silence while Paul and Barnabas declared the. miracles and 
wonders which God had wrought among the gentiles by 
them ;" and while James proceeded to show how this har- 
monized with the predictions of the prophets, and stated 
his judgement to be, that no such yoke should be imposed, 
but that the gentiles should be directed to abstain from cer- 
tain things, to some of which, though unlawful in them- 
selves, they were peculiarly exposed in consequence of the 
usages of society ; while the others, though not absolutely 
evil, might yet be stumbhng blocks either to the Jews or to 
themselves ; and were therefore inexpedient. The mind of 
the Spirit was thus brought out too strongly to be resisted. 
The judgement founded upon the facts adduced, commended 
itself to every man's conscience : and it pleased the apostles, 
a/nd elders, with the whole church, to send chosen men of their 
own company to Antioch, with Paul and Barnabas ; namuly, 
Jvdas sumamed Barsahas, and SHas, chief men among the 
brethren : And they wrote letters by them after this manner : 
The apostles and elders, and brethren, send greeting unto the 
brethren which are of the Gentiles in Antioch, and Syria, 
and CUicia : Forasnmich as we have heard, that certain 
which went otU from us have troubled you with words, sub- 
verting your souls, saying. Ye must be circumcised, and 
keep the Icm : to whom we gave no such commandment : It 
seemsd good unto us, being assembled udth one accord, to send 
chosen men unto you, with our bdmed, Barua.ba» aivi Pa'uX.^ 

T 
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Men that have hazarded their lives for the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. We have sent therefore Judas and Silas, who 
shall also tell you the same things by m^ovth. For it seemed 
good to the Holy Ghost, and to us, to lay upon you no greater 
burthen than these necessary things ; That ye abstain from 
meats offered to idols, and from blood, and from things 
strangled, and from fornication : from which if ye keep your- 
selves, ye shall do well. Fare ye well. 

Nothing can exceed the clearness and consistency of this 
account ; and, after all the attempts which have been made 
to encumber it with difficulties, or to shroud it in darkness, 
the facts stand too prominently out to be concealed by any 
human artifice — that " the multitude," — the many, were 
associated with " the apostles and elders" in aU the transac- 
tions of that memorable day ; and not as passive spectators 
merely, but as active agents ; — that they shared in the dis- 
putations ; that they kept silence while the facts were stated 
and the reasonings were employed which evinced the mind 
of the Spirit ; — that they concurred in the judgement given ; 
— and that in their name, as associated with the apostles 
and elders, the letters were sent to the churches. And in 
all this, no more liberty was either conceded or exercised, 
than is involved in the passages previously cited — Try the 
spirits — Prove all things — Let every man be fully persuaded 
in his own mind — Though we, or an angel from heaven 
preach any other gospel unto you, than that which we have 
preached unto you, let him be accursed ; — or than was exer- 
cised by the Bereans, who searched the scriptures daily, 
whether those things were so. 

" The multitude" of which the church at Jerusalem was 
composed, knew what had been taught among them by the 
apostles ; they deemed themselves able to understand what 
might then be taught; they, not less than the Bereans, 
could compare, and judge, and express their assent or dis- 
sent ; and all this they were permitted to do even under 
the eyes of the apostles, and obviously with their approval. 

The same Hberty was extended to the exercise of discipline 
in the churches. This was implied in that direction given 
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by Christ to the disciples : — "If thy brother shall trespass 
against thee, go and tell him his fault between thee and 
him alone : if he shall hear thee, thou hast gained thy 
brother. But if he will not hear thee, then take with thee 
one or two more, that in the mouth of two or three witnesses 
every word may be established. And if he shall neglect to 
hear them, tell it unto the church : but if he neglect to hear 
the church, let him be unto thee as an heathen man and a 
pubUcan." Matt, xviii. 15-17. On this passage, Watson 
very justly observes, — 

" Tell it to the church." — The Jews would understand 
by this word the congregation collected in the synagogue ; 
for it was their practice to proclaim obstinate offenders 
there. So Maimonides, * If any refuse to feed his children, 
they reprove him, they shame him, they urge him. If he 
still refuse, they make proclamation against him in the 
synagogue.' But our Lord looks to the establishment of 
his own church, and the exercise of discipline in those 
assembhes of Christians, which though like the Jewish 
synagogues, they have the power of discipline within them- 
selves, yet collectively form his universal church, as the 
synagogues collectively formed the general Jewish church. 
The apostles who then followed him, may be considered as 
the elements of his church at that time ; but it could scarcely 
be considered as constituted until after the day of Pentecost, 
when regular assemblies under apostolic direction were 
formed, the worship of God arranged, the Supper of the 
Lord administered, and the terms of communion mutually 
acknowledged. Christ must therefore be considered as 
speaking prospectively." 

" * But if he neglect to hear the church, dc* The great 
rules of church discipline are here most distinctly laid down. 
The church is to hear the case ; to advise and admonish in 
order to correct and save the offending person ; but if the 
admonitions and counsels of the church are obstinately 
disregarded, then the offender is to be put out of the com- 
munion, and to be to the injured person and to the church 
itself as a heathen man and a publican ; thatia, «[\\.x^\^'csvi'a» 
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connexion is to be broken off with him ; he is, as St. Paul 
expresses it, to be * put away.' But this is all : no civil 
disabiUties are to be inflicted upon him, much less pains 
and penalties ; and as our Lord treated * heathens and pub- 
licans with compassion and kindness, and sought llieir 
salvation, so the advice he here gives is to be interpreted 
by his conduct ; and the separated and disowned brother is 
still to be the object of charity and sympathy, and every 
means is to be taken to effect his restoration.' 

*' When a Christian injures his fellow-Christian, private 
admonition is the first duty. More than one attempt should 
be made to obtain satisfaction and restore fraternal affection. 
The mediation of others should be called into action. The 
influence of two or three witnesses should be brought to 
bear on the difficulty. It is only after the incorrigible per- 
severance of the offender in iniquity — after the failure of 
private admonition — that the matter should be carried 
before the Christian church to which the parties belong. 
Every offence, however trifling, should not be publicly 
brought before the church, any more than every measure. 
This would be unprofitable and injurious to the interests 
of the society. When the offender refuses to attend to the 
admonition of the church, persisting in his sin, he becomes 
unworthy of Christian communion, and must be excommu- 
nicated. * Let him be unto thee as an heathen man and a 
publican.' Here there is no specification of church rulers 
or elders as distinct from the church itself, the body of the 
brethren. The entire society has to do with the case of 
discipline. 

" Such is the rule of proceeding in dealing with private 
offences committed by one member against another, between 
whom if the matter be not settled, it is referred to the de- 
cision of the church, to which the two individuals belong."! 

With this view the directions given by St. Paul to the 
Corinthian church perfectly harmonize. In an epistle to 
the church, or saintSj at Corinth, he addresses to them the 

•{• DayidsozL 
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following reproof and injunction. " It is reported commonly 
that there is fornication among you, and such fornication 
as is not so much as named among the Gentiles, that one 
should have his father's wife. And ye are puffed up, and 
have not rather mourned, that he that hath done this deed 
might be taken away from among you. For I verily, as 
absent in body, but present in Spirit, have judged already, 
as though I were present, concerning him that hath so done 
this deed ; in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, when ye 
are gathered together, and my spirit, with the power of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, to deliver such a one unto Satan for 
the destruction of the flesh, that the spirit may be saved 
in the day of the Lord Jesus." — 1 Cor. v. 1-6. And when 
the neglected discipline had been exercised by the church, 
and the end of that discipline had been answered in the 
repentance of the offender, he wrote ; — ** Sufficient to such 
a man is this punishment, which was inflicted of many. 
So that contrariwise ye ought rather to forgive him, and 
comfort him, lest perhaps such a one should be swallowed 
up with over much sorrow. Wherefore I beseech you that 
ye would confirm your love toward him. For to this end 
also did I write, that I might know the proof of you, whether 
ye be obedient in all things." 

In these passages, the mind unwarped by system cannot 
fail to see the following facts. I , The church — "the many, ' ' 
who ultimately inflicted the punishment, possessed the power 
to remove from church-fellowship and to re-admit thereto : 
— 2, their not having exercised that power in a ease of 
atrocious criminality and public scandal, is charged upon 
them as a neglect of duty, and as furnishing just cause of 
censure : — 3, while the apostle, both as their spiritual father 
and an inspired promulgator of the mind of Christ, autho- 
ritatively declares what they ought previously to have done, 
and requires them now to do it, he yet leaves the work with 
them, and enjoins it upon them, when met together, to 
excommunicate — or "deliver over to Satan" the trans- 
gressor, — " to purge out the old leaven," — and to " put 
from among themselves the wicked person *." — 4,^\v<e^ \<^^^ 
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repentance has both fitted the transgressor for Christian 
fellowship, and rendered it necessary to his spiritual comfort 
and safety, it is their work to " restore him" to fellowship — 
thus " to forgive him" — and " confirm their love towards 
him." The privileges, duties, and responsibilities so plainly 
involved in these facts, are not affected by the circumstances 
— that the apostle had formed his own judgement on the 
case, and that he authoritatively enjoined the church to act 
agreeably to the mind of Christ ; — nor yet by the fact, that 
in every such transaction the churches acted in conjunction 
with their teachers ; as all this is perfectly compatible with 
every thing previously stated. 

We have, in the passages thus examined, the only full 
account which the New Testament gives of the manner in which 
discipline was exercised in the apostolic churcJies. And, surely, 
it is not too much to affirm that it is an account utterly 
subversive of the theory, — " that the exercise of discipline 
is the prerogative of the teaching ministry alone ; and that that 
ministry is alone responsible for its due exercise." No such 
exclusive responsibility was claimed by the apostle, either 
for himself or for the teaching ministry ; but all his state- 
ments were calculated, as they were doubtless intended, to 
establish the conviction in the minds of the members of the 
Corinthian church — " the many," — that in the responsi- 
bihties connected with the due exercise of discipline, they, 
individually, and fully, shared. 

Conclusions very different from the preceding, have, how- 
ever, been drawn by the advocates of exclusive ministerial 
rights. One of the ablest of these, — an American Episco- 
paUan, thus argues : — " Here is an act of church discipline, 
nothing less than excommunication; and who inflicts it? 
The elders at Corinth ? By no means. Paul does it. The 
apostle * judges' and determines to * dehver to Satan' the 
unworthy Christian ; and to do it when that church and 
* his spirit' were assembled together, himself being in that 
sense present when his sentence was executed. Who read 
his sentence in the assembly, we are not informed ; probably 
one of the elders. Who e^ect/ed the m«.\i. -^eTOonaHy, if that 
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mode of executing the sentence were added to the reading 
of it, we are not told. It is enough that the * judgement/ 
the decision, the authority for the discipline, was that of an 
apostle alone, and evinced his superiority, in ministerial 
functions, to the elders of that church. The excommunica- 
tion led, of course, to the exclusion of the man from the 
friendship and kind offices of the brethren ; and this is 
called his * punishment inflicted of many,' in the passage 
we are next to quote. 

" * Sufficient to such a man is this punishment, which 
was inflicted of many. To whom ye forgive any thing, I 
forgive also : for if I forgave any thing, to whom I forgave 
it, for your sakes forgave 1 it in the person of Christ.' 2 
Cor. ii. 6, 10. Here is a remission of discipline, not by 
the elders, but by an apostle : he pronounces the punishment 
to be * sufficient.' The brethren forgive the scandal of the 
man's conduct, he having become penitent, and Paul forgives 
him, by removing the sentence. They forgave as men and 
fellow-Christians — he forgave * in the person of Christ.' 

" With such illustrations of an apostle's power to threaten 
discipline, to inflict discipline, and to remit discipline, we 
shall understand the force of the other passages in the 
Epistles to the Corinthians. 

" ' Wherefore, though I wrote unto you, I did it not for 
his cause that had done the wrong, nor for his cause that 
suffered wrong, but that our care for you in the sight of 
God might appear unto you.' 2 Cor. vii. 12. ' For though 
I should boast somewhat more of our authority, which the 
Lord hath given us for edification, and not for your de- 
struction, I should not be ashamed.' 2 Cor. x. 8. * I told 
you before, and foretel you, as if I were present, the second 
time ; and being absent now I write to them which hereto- 
fore have sinned, and to all other, that, if I come again, I 
will not spare. Therefore I write these things being absent, 
lest being present I should use sharpness, according to the 
power which the Lord hath given me to edification, and 
not to destruction.' 2' Cor. xiii. 2, 10."* This is thft 

* Dr. Onderdoxik. 
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whole of the argument from the case in the church at 
Corinth as expounded by Dr. Onderdonk. 

To the fallacious reasonings embodied in these passages, 
the following remarks by Dr. Wardlaw, furnish a complete 
answer. 

"1. It seems an extraordinary assertion that * there was 
no recognition of power in that church to judge or to cen- 
sure.* What says the apostle? In verse 12, he puts the 
question — a question which involves an affirmation — * Do 
not ye judge them that are within?' Is it not an express 
declaration that all who were * within' — that is, evidently, 
the members of the church — were by the law of Christ 
and the constitution of his churches, subjected to their 
judicial authority, — the members individually to the judge- 
ment of the church collectively ? And to whomsoever it is 
that judgement is committed, it must follow, that in the 
same parties is lodged the power of censure. The judicial 
and the executive stand here in immediate connexion. The 
sentence and the censure are placed in the same hands : — 
* Do not ye judge them that are within ? Wherefore put 
away from among yourselves that wicked person.' 

"2. It must be evident to the most cursory attention, that 
the apostle reprehends the church for not having done 
sooner, and of their own accord, what he now enjoins them 
to do. In the second verse, the apostle says — * Ye are 
puffed up, and have not rather mourned, that he who hath 
done this deed might be taken away from among you.' 
Now how should he have been * taken away from among 
them?' By any other than themselves? By any other 
power, or any other act than their own ? Assuredly not. 
The word here translated * taken away,' is the same which, 
in the thirteenth verse is rendered ' put away,' when they 
are charged to excommunicate the offender. This, then, 
was what they ought to have done before. It is vain, there- 
fore, to speak of its having been * the apostle, and not the 
Corinthians that excommunicated the incestuous man.' — 
For supposing this — not granting it — if it be admitted 
(and bow can it be denied?) t\iat m doVa^ ^o, — Ytv^QiUomng 
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out his intimated decision, — he only did what it was their 
previous duty to have done, the argument from the passage 
is the very same. It ought, then, to have been done before : 
— that is, there were laws of discipline, which they ought 
before to have applied and executed, without requiring this 
decision and direction of the apostle : — and he evidently 
writes to them, not merely to inform them what to do, but 
to reprove them for not having already done it. And what- 
ever be the way in which he here admonishes them now to 
set about the painful but necessary duty, the same was the 
way in which they ought to have set about it before. 

"3. But it was not the apostle that excommunicated the 
incestuous man, biU the chwrch. — It is true that the apostle 
pronounces authoritatively, as an apostle, the law of Christ 
respecting the case. He tells the Corinthians what he himself 
had * judged,' or determined, should be done in it. But this 
was not the man's excommunication. It was, no doubt, 
their incumbent duty to acquiesce in this judgement, to 
pass sentence in accordance with it, and to carry the sen- 
tence into execution. What might have been the conse- 
quences to them, as a church, had they failed so to do, in 
those days when the power of the exalted Lord was lodged 
in the hands of his divinely accredited and endowed vice- 
gerents, it is needless for us to enquire, or to conjecture. 
Our proper enquiry is, — what was the part which, in this 
matter, belonged to the church ? And surely the passage 
leaves no room for doubt here. The man was not excom- 
municated till the church fulfilled the injunction — * put 
away from among yourselves that wicked person.' They 
did fulfil it : — and then, 

" 4. We have further evidence, in the apostle's own explicit 
testimony, that it was not he who excommunicated this oflfend- 
er, but the church, — and the church collectively. — It appears 
that the disciphne had a salutary effect ; that the man had 
been brought to repentance ; and that he had intimated his 
desire to be restored to fellowship with his brethren. And in 
the passage in the second Epistle to the Corinthians, from 
which we learn this, we have at once e^deuc^Xs^ ^Vcycc^V^ 
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had been cut off, and by whom he was to be restored. In 2 
Cor. ii. 6-8, Paul thus writes : — * Sufficient to such a man is 
this punishment, which was inflicted of many. So that con- 
trariwise ye ought rather to forgive him, and comfort him, 
lest perhaps such a one should be swallowed up with over 
much sorrow. Wherefore I beseech you that ye would 
confirm your love toward him." — Here, then, we learn ly 
whom the punishment was inflicted, by whom the offender 
was excommunicated, — not by the apostle himself, but 
• by many ; ' that is, if we are to allow words to have their 
obvious meaning, hy the church collectively. And from 
the same passage we further learn, that by the same associ- 
ate act he was to be restored, — reinstated in communion 
with the church, in the privileges of his former membership, 
and the enjoyment of the * brotherly love' which by his 
grievous trespass he had for the time forfeited. The church 
had cut him off, and the church was to restore him. Paul 
enjoins both ; and the same kind of argument by which it 
is alleged that the apostle, and not the Corinthians, excom- 
municated him, will equally prove that the apostle, and 
not the Corinthians gave him back his church status. And 
on the very same principle might it be affirmed still, that 
a church, when obeying apostolic direction in any case, 
does nothing ; that it is still the apostle, and not the church, 
that both judges and censures, that both pronounces and 
executes the sentence." 

Here, then, in a case of known and admitted sin, St. Paul, 
in the high character of an apostle, and in the yet more 
endearing character of a spiritual father, declares the law 
of Christian duty, and his judgement respecting the trans- 
gressor. Yet inasmuch as the church possessed the power 
of excommunication, but had sinfully abstained from exer- 
cising it, he calls upon it to repent of its sin, and faithfully 
to discharge a duty equally required by the law of Christ, 
the honour of religion, and the welfare of the transgressor ; 
and, on the transgressor's repentance, he directs his resto- 
ration to fellowship. Thus carefully did the apostle, while 
exercising apostolic and ministerial authority, recognize 
and guard the rights of the cVmicY^.. 
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The same power is clearly recognized in other parts of 
the New Testament. Directions relative to the admission 
to church fellowship and removal from it are given, not to 
ofl&cers alone — as Timothy, or Titus, or the elders ; but to 
the churches collectively. " The saints which be at Rome, 
beloved of God, called to be saints," — are thus addressed : 
— " Him that is weak in the faith receive ye, but not to 
doubtful disputations. For one believeth that he may eat 
all things : another, who is weak, eateth herbs. Let not 
him that eateth despise him that eateth not ; and let not 
him which eateth not judge him that eateth : for God hath 

received him Wherefore receive ye one another, as 

Christ also received us to the glory of God Now, I 

beseech you, brethren, mark them which cause divisions 
and offences contrary to the doctrine which ye have learned ; 
and avoid them." — Rom. xiv. 1-3; xv. 7; xvi. 17. The 
churches of Galatia, as has been already shown, are directed 
to anathematize or excommunicate, whoever preached any 
other gospel than that which had been preached ; but to restore^ 
in the spirit of meekness, those who had been overtaken in a 
fault. 

" The Church of the Thessalonians," as contra-distin- 
guished from its rulers, is thus addressed : — 

"And we beseech you, brethren, to know them which 
labour among you, and are over you in the Lord, and 
admonish you. And to esteem them very highly in love 
for their work's sake. And be at peace among yourselves. 
Now we exhort you, brethren, warn them that are unruly, 
comfort the feeble minded, support the weak, be patient 
toward all men." — 1 Thes. v. 12-14. 

The believing Hebrews, the "holy brethren, partakers 
of the heavenly calling," are thus directed: — " Lift up the 
hands which hang down, and the feeble knees ; and make 
straight paths for your feet, lest that which is lame be turned 
out of the way ; but let it rather be healed. Looking dili- 
gently lest any man fail of the grace of God ; lest any root 
of bitterness springing up trouble you, and thereby many b^ 
defiled ; lest there be any fornicator, oi i^ioia^aa ^et^oii, ^ss^ 
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Esau, who for one morsel of meat sold his birthright"— 
Heb. xii. 12, 13, 15, 16. 

And not to " the angel" only, but to the church at Perga- 
mos, the warning was given : — " I have a fev7 things against 
thee, because thou hast there them that hold the doctrine of 
Balaam who taught Balac to cast a stumbling-block before 
the children of Israel, to eat things sacrificed unto idols, and 
to commit fornication. So hast thou also them that hold the 
doctrine of the Nicolaitanes, which thing I hate. Bepent; 
or else I will come unto thee quickly, and will fight against 
them with the sword of my mouth. — Rev. ii. 14-16." 

So far, indeed, is the New Testament from supporting the 
doctrine, — thatofi&cial appointments, and the exercise (^ 
discipline in the churches, for the preservation of doctrinal 
purity and practical holiness there, are the exclusive prero- 
gatives of the stated ministry, and that all corresponding 
responsibilities rest (as indeed in such case they ought to 
rest) on that ministry alone, — that, both the history of the 
churches, as it is there presented, and the exhortations, and 
commands, and threatenings addressed to them, furnish evi- 
dence the clearest and the most abundant, that in these pri- 
vileges and duties the churches fully shared, and that to them, 
as well as to their ofi&cers, corresponding responsibilities 
attached. It is, in fact, difficult to conceive how duty could 
be more clearly or strongly expressed, than in the following 
commands : — *' Tell it to the church, and if he will not 
hear the church, let him be unto thee as an heathen man 
and a publican ;" " Put away from yourselves that wicked 
person ;" — " Him that is weak in the faith receive ye ;" — 
"Though we or an angel from heaven preach any other 
gospel unto you than that which we have preached unto you, 
let him be accursed ;" — " Withdraw yourselves from eveiy 
brother that walketh disorderly." And equally difficult \s 
it to see how responsibility can be more fully set forth, than 
in the following statements : — "Ye have not mourned ;'' 
— " I speak to your shame ;" — " Is it so that there is not 
a wise man among you ? No, not one that shall be able 
judge between his bretlireii ;' — " ^^ ^oTwrw^ «£ter a godly 
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sort, what carefulness it wrought in you, yea, what clearing 
of yourselves, yea, what indignation, yea, what fear, yea, 
what vehement desire, yea, what zeal, yea, what re- 
venge. In all things ye have approved yourselves to be 
clear in this matter. Stand fast therefore in the liberty 
wherewith Christ hath made us free, and be not entangled 
again with the yoke of bondage." " Behold I Paul say un- 
to you, that if ye be circumcised, Christ shall profit you 
nothing ;" — " Take heed how ye hear ;" — " They be blind 
leaders of the blind ; and if the blind lead the blind they 
shall both fall into the ditch ;" " Prove all things : hold fast 
that which is good ;" " If there come any and bring not this 
doctrine, receive him not into your house, neither bid him 
God-speed ; for he that biddeth him God-speed is partaker 
of his evil deeds ;" *' Remember, therefore, how thou hast 
received and heard, and hold fast, and repent. If, there- 
fore thou shalt not watch, I will come on thee as a thief, 
and thou shalt not know what hour I will come upon thee ;" 
" Thou hast them that hold the doctrine of the Nicolaitanes, 
which thing I hate. Repent, or else I will come unto thee 
quickly, and will fight against them with the sword of my 
mouth;" "Remember, therefore, from whence thou art 
fallen, and repent, and do the first works : or else I will 
come unto thee quickly, and wiU remove thy candlestick out 
of his place, except thou repent." 

If there be truth or justice in representations like these, 
responsibilities must attach to the churches^ as well as to 
their stated ministers, or other officers, whatever, or whoever 
those other officers may be ; and the claims of any hierarchy, 
however constituted, to a divine right to appoint officers in 
the churches and to exercise discipline there, on their ex- 
clusive responsibility; or, as being alone accountable to 
Christ for the purity of the churches' faith and worship, and 
for their practical conformity to the divine law, must be as 
incompatible with the New Testament as they are with the 
principles of liberty so justly recognized in all the civil and 
social institutions of our country. Viewed in the light fur- 
nished by apostolic writings and institutions 0TJ\:^,\5cvfe^«x£^^ 

u 
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rights, and duties, and responsibilities are seen attaching 
to the associated ecclesiastical body as are discovered by en- 
lightened reason to attach to the body politic. Instead of 
the essential dissimilarity for which some have so eagerly 
contended, that uniformity is found which the eialightened 
and unambitious would expect to find, and in which they 
must rejoice ; and in the church, as well as in the political 
and social relations of life, men are seen exercising the rights, 
discharging the duties, and sharing the responsibilities, 
connected with an intellectual and a morally accountable 
nature, and which so deeply affect their common interests. 
To whatever extent, therefore, churches may choose, by con- 
ventional arrangements, to direct, or allow, the functions of 
government to be exercised by ministers, or by others asso- 
ciated with them, yet as they cannot divest themselves of 
the responsibilities under which their common Master has 
laid them, nor allow the existence of doctrinal or practical 
corruption, whether actively introduced by their rulers, or 
passively permitted by them, without incurring the displea- 
sure of that Master, the powers of control, supervision, dis- 
sent, censure, and removal, must still be inherent in the 
body, and must, if divine approval is to be secured, be some- 
times exercised. Neither is there in all this any necessary 
interference with the duties and responsibilities of the mi- 
nistry. On that ministry it still devolves — and the duties 
are imperative — to exhibit, in all their clearness and power, 
not only those truths which directly involve the honour of 
the Father, — the Son — and the Holy Spirit — and the sal- 
vation of the souls of men ; but those also which relate to 
the institutions and order of the churches, with their wor- 
ship, and government, and discipline. Ministers have still 
ample liberty to exercise themselves unto godliness : to be ex- 
amples of the believers in word, in conversation, in charity, in 
spirit, in faith, in purity ; and they have liberty fully to carry 
out the injunctions, — Rebuke not an elder, but entreat him as 
a father ; and the younger men as brethren; the elder women 
as mothers ; the younger as sisters, with all purity. Preach th^ 
word ; be instant in season, and out of season ; reprove, rebuke. 
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exhort with all Umg-suffenng and doctrine. They may con- 
duct the worship of the religious assemblies — exercise a 
general superintendence over all the affairs of their respec- 
tive churches, — preside in their meetings, — either alone, 
or in conjunction with the other officers, they may prepare 
and bring under consideration, those measures which the 
purity, and peace, and extension of the churches may re- 
quire, — and, with the concurrence of the churches, they 
may formally admit to office or remove from it, — receive 
into fellowship, — censure, or excommunicate. Thus they 
may makefuM proof of their ministry ; and rule well the church 
of God which he hath purchased with his own blood. 

It has, however, been contended, that so to limit the 
teaching ministry, is to divest it of authority, and to with- 
hold from it all power to rule. A man justly celebrated in 
the annals of Methodism, has objected,* " That there is in 
these systems, not a provision of counsel against possible 
errors in the exercise of authority ; not a guard against hu- 
man infirmity or viciousness ; not a reservation of right to 
determine upon the fitness of the cases to which the laws 
of Christ are applied ; but a claim of co-administration as 
to these laws themselves, or rather an entire administration 
of them through the Pastor, as a passive agent of their will." 

In still more forcible terms. Dr. Mc Kerrow has 
objected ; — ** If in each congregation, all the members 
have the power of ruling, then the question presents itself, 
whom are they to obey ? According to the doctrine which 
I am combating, all rule, and yet they are commanded to 
obey. Obey whom ? The only answer that can be given 
to this question, on the supposition that all rule, is that 
they are to obey themselves. If this be not a contradiction 
in terms, it sounds very much like one. To speak of aU 
ruling and all obeying — ruling themselves and obeying 
themselves. I do not see, how such^ a conclusion as this 
(absurd though it be) can be avoided, if we are to receive 
the doctrine, that all the members of the churches are in- 

♦ Watson. 
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vested equally with the power of government. They would, 
according to this supposition, have the double character of 
rulers and subjects. 

" To avoid this incongruity, it may be affirmed, that 
though the power of government is lodged in the body of 
the people, yet this power' may be delegated by them to 
office-bearers, whom they appoint to rule over them ; and 
that, on the ground of this delegated authority, they may 
yield them subjection — or they may rule in conjunction 
with the office-bearers : — this supposition does not remove 
the incongmity now stated. For it supposes them still to 
be rulers, possessing a joint authority with their office-bear 
ers — and the question still reverts, whom are they to obey? 
Again, if they consider their office-bearers as receiving a 
delegated authority from them, and as entitled to subjection 
from them on this ground, — I answer, that the New Tes- 
tament recognizes no such authority as this ; namely, an 
authority exercised by the office-bearers, which has been 
delegated to them by their fellow-men. The apostle Paul, 
as we have already seen, expressly mentions that the au- 
thority, which he and his fellow-labourers exercised in the 
government of the church, was given them by Christ. He 
reminds the churches, that their rulers were over them 
in the Lord. He styles them Christ's ministers — God's 
stewards — and he speaks of them as watching for souls, 
" as they that must give an account." This account they 
must not render to men, but to Christ, who has counted 
them to be faithful, putting them into the ministry. Mem- 
bers of the church have the privilege (and a very valuable 
one it is) of choosing those who are to take the oversight of 
them. But the call, given by the people to their office-bearers, 
does not confer any authority either to preach or to rule. 
This authority is conferred by their being ordained, in the 
name of Christ, by those whom Christ has appointed to per- 
form this solemn act, namely, the presbytery or elder- 
ship." 

We are also told that our conclusions are incompatible 
with the facts, — that on the day oi PeTL\fccc>^l,tk^ tmiltitudes 
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converted could not have been individually examined in the 
presence of the church, and approved ; Philip alone bap- 
tized the eunuch, and many in Samaria : Annanias baptized 
Paul : and Timothy and Titus were directed how to die. 
charge the functions of government, without any reference 
being made in the directions given, to the concurrence of 
the churches. 

In reply to the last of these statements, it has been well 
observed by Davidson — " This reasoning proceeds on the 
assumption, that ordinary pastors come into the place of 
apostles, of men gifted with inspiration and infallibility ; 
and of evangelists, who also possessed extraordinary endow- 
ments. The assumption, however, should have been proved. 
As soon as it is proved, we shall allow the conclusiveness of 
the argument. Till that be done, it is sufficient to confront 
it with the simple affirmation, ordinary elders do not repre- 
sent apostles and evangelists ; so that they may unhesitatingly 
and legitimately do whatever devolved on primitive and 
temporary office-bearers. The extraordinary circumstances 
also in which the apostles and evangelists acted, present a 
striking contrast to the circumstances of Christian churches 
at the present day. There is no proper analogy between 
the examples adduced and the case of ordinary officers. 

" With regard to the three thousand added to the church 
at Jerusalem, it must be recollected that the apostles were 
present and sanctioned the proceeding. And when the 
apostles acted so, the church must have been satisfied, 
inasmuch as they had authority over all the churches, and 
were gifted with inspiration for the infallible determination 
of all measures relating to ecclesiastical organization. In 
the presence of apostles, there was no need of examining 
members for admission into churches. The fact that they 
were satisfied of the belief of the three thousand, rendered 
individual examination superfluous. In regard to Philip's 
baptizing many, as well as the Ethiopian eunuch, the cage 
is foreign to the point. The baptizing of adults is not 
identical with the admission of them as members into a 
church. Baptism was not the only quali^ca\]\OTv.iQTTafe\x^^'t- 

u3 
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ship. Such persons though baptized, were not necessarily 
fitted to be members of churches." 

To this we may add, — that the right of the church to a 
voice in the election of ofi&cers and the admission and remo- 
val of members, harmonized so fully with the social and 
religious associations and habits of all the parties concerned, 
as to render such reference to the right unnecessary; and 
established as that right is, by positive proofs so varied and 
so abundant, the mere omission of reference to it in other 
cases cannot be allowed to invalidate it, without the admis- 
sion of a principle by which almost every fact and doctrine 
recorded in the scriptures might be disproved, and all history 
converted into an inextricable tissue of contradictions. 

To the objection, that " All rule, and yet all are com- 
manded to obey : " it might be sufficient to reply, that the 
magistrate whose business it is only to point out the proper 
application of the laws voluntarily enacted by the whole 
community, — to pronounce sentence according to them, 
and direct the execution of them, is truly a ruler or gover- 
nor ; and that he who is subjected to the operation of a law 
consented to or even proposed by himself, is really governed 
and ruled. A judge in a British court of judicature does 
not cease to be "a magistrate," because the question of 
guilt has to be deteimined by a jury ; neither are municipal 
and voluntary associations lawless, because their regulations 
are self-imposed ; nor are their respective officers without 
honour and power, because in the interpretation and execu- 
tion of the laws their judgement and will are not absolute. 

But to the objection, that " All rule, and yet they are 
commanded to obey," the following reply by Dr. Wardlaw 
is too pertinent to be omitted here. 

"As no one will contend for a power that is independent 
and absolute, there must be limits in the courts of assembled 
representatives, as well as with the eldership of individual 
churches. — The difficulty, it may here be remarked, is, 
substantially, the same in kind, Tsith regard to laws^ as with 
regard to doctrines, — in the department of rule, as in the 
department of instnuition, and t\\e ^.n^io^- Vi^l^seeiL the two 
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is deserving of notice, as illustrative of an important princi- 
ple on our present subject. There is no power to add either 
to the laws or to the doctrines of Christ. The pastors are 
bound to rule according to existing laws, just as they are 
bound to teach according to existing doctrines. In the one 
department, as in the other, they have no authority either 
to keep within, or to go beyond, the revealed mind of Christ. 
And no church can be under obligation to obey any laws but 
those of Christ, any more than it can be under obligation 
to receive any doctrines but those of Christ. Their setting 
a pastor over them to teach, does not imply a surrender of 
the right, or a dereliction of the duty, to judge of his doc- 
trine : — so neither does their setting a pastor over them 
to rule, imply a surrender of the right, or a derehction of 
the duty, to judge of his administration. It is their right 
and their duty to judge his doctrine by the instructions of 
Christ ; and it is equally their right and their duty to judge 
his administration by the laws of Christ. If it belong to 
them to see that they are taught according to Christ's doc- 
trine, it must belong to them on the very same principle, 
to see that they are governed according to Christ's laws." 

" The business, then, of the pastorate or eldership, we 
take to be this : — to preside in the church ; — to see that 
* all things be done decently and in order ; ' — to point 
out the law of Christ in its application to particular cases ; 
— to have these cases so matured for statement, as to make 
both their own nature and the bearing of the law of Christ 
upon them as clear and simple as possible ; — to urge upon 
the brethren a faithful adherence, not to the letter of the 
law only, but also to the spirit in which all the discipline 
of the House of God ought to be conducted ; the spirit of 
humble self-diffidence, and compassion, of love to the 
offender, blended with indignant zeal against the offence, 
and grief for the dishonour done by it to the Head of the 
church. 

" Thus, it is not properly a system oi popular rule, but of 
pastoral direction and popular concurre^ice in the application 
and execution of the laws of Christ *, "Viis ^uAxXkorvl^ \k^Ya% 
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throughout, held and felt to be paramount. The submission 
enjoined, is submission to the presiding and directing pastor 
or pastors, as the divinely authorized organ, by whom, in 
each case, the law of Christ is to be pointed out, and with 
the concurrent judgement and voice of the church, to be 
carried into execution." 

Little less than this is conceded by Watson, who, while 
justly denouncing every system of suffrages, or popular con- 
currence which makes the exercise of ministerial authority 
" absolutely and in all cases dependent upon the will of 
those over whom it extends," — yet acknowledges, that 
" when the pastors err in doctrine, the people are enjoined 
not to receive them;" — that "the rule which forbids 
Christians ' to eat,' that is, to communicate at the Lord's 
Table with an immoral * brother,' held, of course, good, 
when that brother was a pastor : " — and that, though 
" members of a church have no right to obstruct the just 
exercise" of the power of the minister to admit to its fellow- 
ship, yet " they have the right to prevent its being un- 
worthily exercised." 

Any such explanation of the authority possessed by the 
teaching ministry, and the obedience due to it from the 
churches, as would deprive them of any of the Hberties 
shown in the preceding pages to have been recognized by 
the apostles, is a virtual subversion of their authority as 
teachers and examples ; it deceives, by substituting a part 
only of the divine testimony for the whole ; and it uproots 
the foundations of liberty, whether civil or religious. Let the 
same rule of interpretation be extended — as it has been, 
and as, if correct, it ought to be — to those passages, which, 
in still stronger terms, and in more absolute forms, e]\join 
obedience to civil governors, as divinely appointed, and every 
principle of liberty is subverted on which the British con- 
stitution rests, and in which we, as Britons, glory. The 
fact is, — and it becomes us to bring and to keep it the more 
strongly out, in consequence of the unceasing efforts of the 
advocates of hierarchal authority to conceal it, — that the 
principles of freedom are the same, \io\}ti m <i\N\V ^x^.^ teli^ous 
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society ; the reasons on which freedom rests in both cases are 
the same ; so are the rules of interpretation applicable to the 
laws which require obedience to civil and ecclesiastical 
government : and the application of rules to the latter, in- 
compatible with the freedom which is acknowledged to 
exist in the former of these, is not only a violation of 
rectitude, and a palpable inconsistency, but it is calculated, 
both by the establishment of erroneous views and the for- 
mation of slavish habits, to prepare the mind for the sur- 
render of every right which counterfeitauthority may demand 
and for submission to universal bondage. 

Under the limitations contended for in the preceeding 
pages, the duties of the teaching ministry sustain the 
highest character, and to the proper discharge of them the 
most fearful responsibility attaches. It is still for those 
who are called to that ministry, faithfully to present before 
both saints and sinners the word of eternal hfe ; — both in 
public and in private to watch and labour for souls as those 
who must give account ; — to exercise vigilant oversight in 
relation to every thing that concerns the welfare of the 
church, ascertaining both the things needful to be done 
and the fittest instruments for every work ; — to point out 
to all their respective duties, and the sanctions which en- 
force them ; — to preside in the meetings of the church for 
the transaction of its business and the exercise of discipline, 
and there not only explain the laws of Christ and of the 
church, in relation to every thing proposed or necessary to 
be done, but also urge obedience by all the considerations 
which either reason or revelation supply, and in all the 
ways which natural and acquired capabilities allow. And 
on them it still devolves, agreeably to the laws of Christ, to 
cany out the decisions of the church-meetings, — adminis- 
tering discipline — admitting to membership or office, or 
removing therefrom. To all this they, are imperatively 
bound by the relations in which they stand to Christ and 
the church. For all this they are personally responsible. 
Christ authoritatively commands, and the church most 
righteously expects it. And he who m eilii \K\% ^Q<i^ ^'oX 
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see a work sufficiently important to call fortih all his powen, I ^ 
and sufficiently honourable to satisfy his highest holy an- 1 8 
bition, and, at the same time, responsibilities sufficient tD 
impel to every duty, and to sustain under every exertion, 
must have an understanding and a heart 83 unaccordant 
with the entire spirit of Christianity as they are with the 
rights of christian churches. 

That the principle of religious Hberty emhodied by the 
founders of the Methodist New Connexion in its system of 
government, are hallowed by apostoHc authority, and thit 
they existed in the churches whose history is recorded in 
the New Testament, is, surely, abundantly evinced. In 
details, dissimilarity may, indeed, be found. These, in the 
exercise of that liberty which has been shown to exist, were 
adapted by them to the actual state of things and the ex- 
pressed wishes of the churches. But they placed both essen- 
tials and circumstantials each on its proper ground. The? 
maintained the divine right of the ministry " to teach, exhort, 
and rebuke with all authority ;" — to occupy the chief place 
in ruling the churches, and to honour and cheerful obedi- 
ence, so long as their teaching and ruling shall be in ac- 
cordance to the law and spirit of the gospel, But they also 
maintained the equally divine right of the churches to a 
concurrent voice with the ministry in the admission and 
removal of members ; the appointment of officers ; the ge- 
neral direction of affairs ; and the exercise of the church's 
discipline ; together with a power in the churches to control 
or remove a minister, whenever error in doctrine, immorality 
of life, or negligence in duty might require it. They, how- 
ever, contended for no such right for the particular modss 
by which the public judgement should be collected, and 
governmental functions exercised; nor yet for the particular 
channels through which the voice of the churches should be 
expressed. These, together with the itinerant character of 
their ministry ; the presbyterian, or connexional union of 
the churches ; and other minor arrangements, they were 
content to rest on their true ground, the> ground of expe- 
diency alone. An expediency, however, which, in their 
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view, strictly harmonized with every principle represented 
as obligatory in the New Testament ; and which the entire 
history of Methodism had unfolded, under circumstances so 
peculiar, yet so consecutive and harmonious, as to present 
the impress of providential combinations, and so abundant 
in the holiest fruits, as to furnish the best evidence of di- 
vine approval. While, therefore, they justly condemned 
and renounced an authority which they believed to he sub- 
versive of the rights of the churches, and the source of many 
evils, they with equal justice retained arrangements which 
God had so signally honoured, and the beneficial results of 
which the entire Christian world had witnessed. 

Having thus seen that the ecclesiastical polity of the 
Methodist New Connexion — more especially as it relates 
to the right of suffrage in the election of its ofl&cers, and 
its associated eldership in the entire government of the 
churches — rests broadly and firmly on that only sure founda- 
tion, the New Testament, — r a fact, to overturn which, all 
the means have been employed which perverted powers, 
and equally perverted Hterary acquirements could furnish, 
— our examination of the remaining branches of this article 
will be brief; partly in consequence of the comparitive un- 
importance of what remains, th9ugh chiefly on account of 
the article having already reached its originally prescribed 
limits. 

It is acknowledged on almost all hands, that had we to 
ascertain the precise constitution and usages of the post- 
apostolic churches from the remaining writings of the 
fathers of the two first centuries alone, the task would be a 
difficult or an impossible one. The fewness and character 
of those writings — but more especially the rapid changes 
introduced by declining piety and the workings of human 
passion, lead to this result. 

That in the churches founded by the apostles, and even 
before their removal from them, ambition lifted up its head 
and commenced that career of ecclesiastical enthralment 
which issued in the revelation " of the man of sin sitting 
in the temple of God, and exalting himself «Jc^^^ ^ ^Oc^s^ 
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is called God," is sufficiently cleax from the records of tbe 
New Testament. Not only was there a " Diotrephes who 
loved to have the pre-eminence," but teachers were found 
in the Corinthian and Galatian churches, whose combined 
vanity and ambition led them to impeach the motiyes, and 
depreciate the ministrations, and question or deny the 
apostleship, of him whose self-denying and self-consuming 
zeal, transcendent powers, and evidence of apostleship, 
seemed to place beyond the reach of attack. Justly there- 
fore, did he characterize them as " False apostles, deceitful 
workers, transforming themselves into the apostles of 
Christ," and their corresponding conduct, as borne by the 
churches, he thus correctly represented : — "Ye suffer it, 
if a man bring you into bondage, if a man devour you, if a 
man take of you, [seize on your possessions,] if a man exalt 
himself, if a man smite you on the face." And he foresaw 
and foretold that among the elders of the Ephesian Church, 
men would arise " speaking peiTerse things, to draw away 
disciples after them," and that " grevious wolves would 
enter in among them, not sparing the flock." 

Had the love of power thus early and extensively mani- 
fested, prevailed so far as to effect the subversion of the 
liberties of the apostolic churches even during the first 
century, and could no subsequent trace of them be foimd, 
the fact already proved would still remain, — that those 
Hberties were established in them under the authority of 
their Divine Head ; and the conclusion would be legitimate 
and inevitable, that those liberties are still their rightful 
inheritance. Happily, however, for the cause of truth and 
the honour of Christianity, this result was prevented by the 
extent to which the self-denying spirit of the gospel and 
the hallowing flame of its zeal and love animated the 
breasts of Christian pastors, and the enlightened attach- 
ment to their liberties which was cherished by the churches. 
Though, therefore, the effects of the encroachment of 
power, and of the advances so soon made towards the 
estabhshment of a hierarchy, may be easily traced, yet 
sufficient is found in the lecoida oi Christian antiquity to 
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prove that the churches long retained, with various modi- 
fications, their associated eldership, together with a voice 
in the admission to membership and ofl&ce, and in the 
determination of all important matters relating either to 
discipHne or government. 

On this subject, the following testimonies, principally 
selected from Professor Miller will suffice. 

" Before we proceed, it may not be improper to make two 
general remarks. The first is, — that we must be on our 
guard against the ambiguous use of the title elder, as it is 
expressed in difierent languages. When we look into the 
writings of the Christian Fathers who lived during the first 
two hundred years after Christ, all of whom, if we except 
Tertullian, wrote in Greek, we find them generally using 
the word 'rr^sa^vTs^g to designate an elder. Now this is pre- 
cisely the same word which the advocates of Prelacy apply 
to the " second order," as they express it, of their "clergy," 
always called by them "presbyters." And when Presby- 
terians translate this word by the term elder, and consider 
it as used, at least in many cases, to designate that class 
of officers which forms the subject of this essay, they are 
considered and represented, by some illiterate and narrow 
minded persons, as chargeable with an unfair, if not a 
deceptive use of a term. This charge is manifestly unjust. 
It will never be repeated by any candid individual, who is 
acquainted with the Greek language. This is the very word 
which is almost invariably used by the translators of the 
Septuagint, all through the Old Testament, to designate 
elders who confessedly had nothing to do with preaching. 
In truth, it was a general title of office among the Jews, and 
it was a general title of office among the early Christians, 
as any one will immediately perceive by a candid perusal 
of the New Testament. The word " elder" is the natural, 
literal, and, we may almost say, the only proper term by 
which to express the meaning of the Greek title w^so^uTffo?. 

" The second preliminary remark is, that perhaps no class 
of church officers would be, on the whole, so likely to fall 
into disrepute after the apostolic age, and \i^ d\^c.Qt^^u\\v>aii^> 

X 
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as that which is now under consideration. We know that 
the purity of the church began to decline immediately after 
the apostolic age, Nay, while the apostles were stiU aUve, 
'the mystery of iniquity' had already begun 'to work.' 
Corruption, both in faith and practice, had crept in, and, in 
some places, to an alarming and most distressing extent 
And after their departure, it soon * came in like a flood.* The 
discipline of the church became relaxed, and after a while, 
in a great measure prostrated. 

''But tliis is not all. Shortly after the apostolic age, 
several ecclesiastical officers, as is confessed on all hands, 
were either invented or modified, so as to suit the decfining 
spirituality of the times. To mention but a single example. 
The deacons began to claim higher dignity and powers. 
Sub-deacons were introduced to perform some of those 
functions which had originally belonged to deacons, bat 
which they had become too proud to perform. Was it either 
unnatural, then or improbable — since things of a similar 
kind actually took place — that in the course of the unde- 
niable degeneracy which was now reigning, the ruling elders 
of the church should find the employment to which they 
had been originally destined, irksome both to themselves 
and others ; by no means adapted to gratify either the love 
of gain, or the love of pleasure which seemed to be the order 
of the day ; — and that both parties gradually united in 
dropping the inspection and discipline once committed to 
their hands, and in turning their attention to objects more 
adapted to the taste of ambitious worldly minded church- 
men. 

" Keeping these things in mind, let us examine whether 
some, both of the early and the late fathers, do not express 
themselves in a manner which renders it probable, or rather 
certain, that they had in view the class of elders of which 
we are speaking. 

" In the epistle of Clemens Romanus, who lived toward 
the close of the first century, to the church at Corinth, we 
find the worthy father remonstrating with the members of 
the church for having risen -oc^ «j^eMi"eX. \!afcvt elders, and 
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thmst them out of oiBfice — perhaps for the very reason just 
hinted at — that they found their inspection and rule un- 
comfortable. Accordingly Clemens addresses the Corinthian 
Christians in the following manner : — * It is a shame, my 
beloved, yea, a very great shame, to hear that the' most firm 
and ancient church of the Corinthians should be led, by one 
or two persons, to rise up against their elders/ (w^kt^ute^ou?) 
Again ; * Let the flock of Christ enjoy peace with the elders 
(TT^Etrf uTEfwv) that are set over it.' Again ; * Do ye, therefore, 
who first laid the foundation of this sedition, submit your- 
selves to your elders, and be instructed into repentance, 
bending the knee of your hearts ;' Epist. 47, 64, 57. 

* In these extracts we find an entire coincidence with the 
language of the New Testament ; a plain indication that in 
every church there was a plurality of elders ; and a distinct 
recognition of the idea that these elders were rulers, in 
other words, held a station of authority and government 
over " the flock" of which they were officers, 

" In the epistles of Ignatius, who lived at the close of the 
first, and the beginning of the second century, we find much 
said about elders, (9r§f(7^uT8f>*.) The following is a specimen 
of the manner in which he speaks of them, in connection 
with the other classes of church officers. * Obey your bishop 
and the presbytery (the eldership) with an entire affection.' 
* There is one cup, and one altar, and also one bishop, 
together with his eldership, and the deacons, my fellow-ser- 
vants.' Again, ' I cried whilst I Was among you ; I spake 
\rith a loud voice, attend to the bishop, to the eldership, 
and to the deacons.' 

" The friends of Prelacy have long been in the habit of 
insisting much on these and similar quotations from Igna- 
tius, as affording decisive support to their system. But I 
must think their confidehce in this witness has not the 
smallest solid ground. For, let it be remembered that 
these several epistles were directed, not to large prelatical 
dioceses, but to single parishes or congregations; that in 
each of these churches there are represented as being a 
a bishop, a presbytery, or bench of eldexa, «cii^ «u ^m\^^ 
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of deaxions ; and, therefore, that it is parochial episcopacy, 
and not diocesan or prelatical, that is here described. And, 
accordingly, we learn from different parts of these epistles, 
that in the time of Ignatius, each bishop had under his 
pastoral charge, but * one altar,' 'one cup,* * one loaf,' i.e. 
one communion table ; and that the people under bis care 
habitually came together to *one place,' — in other words, 
formed *one assembly.' " 

" Again, Polycarp, writing to the church of Phillipi, most 
evidently and unequivocally conveys the idea, that there 
was a plurality of Presbyters (or elders,) not only in his 
own church, but also in that to which he wrote, and that 
they were the regularly appointed ecclesiastical rulers He 
addressed them thus : * Let the elders be tender and merci- 
ful, compassionate towards all, reclaiming those which have 
fallen into errors ; visiting all that are weak ; not negligent 
of the widow and the orphan, and of him that is poor, but 
ever providing what is honest in the sight of God and men; 
abstaining from all wrath, respect of persons, and unrighte- 
ous judgement ; avoiding covetousness ; not hastily believing 
a report against any man ; not rigid in judgement, knowing 
that we are all faulty and obnoxious to judgement.' [Epistle 
to the Philippians, Sect. C] 

" Cyprian in his 29th epistle, directed * to his brethren, 
the elders and deacons," expresses himself in the following 
terms : — 

" * You are to take notice that I have ordained Saturus 
a reader, and the confessor Optatus a sub-deacon, whom 
we had all before agreed to place in the rank and degree 
next to that of the clergy. Upon Easter day, we made one 
or two trials of Saturus, in reading, when we were approving 
our readers before tJie teaching presbyters, and then appointed 
Optatus from among the readers, to be a teacher of the 
hearers.' On this passage, the Rev. Mr. Marshall, the 
Episcopal translator and commentator of Cyprian, remarks, 
— * It is hence, I think, apparent, that all presbyters were 
not teachers, but assisted the bishop in other parts of his 
oQice. ' " 
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" Origen, who it is well known, flourished a little more 
than two hundred years after Christ, in the following passage 
has a plain reference to the class of officers under considera- 
tion : — * There are some rulers appointed whose duty it is 
to inquire concerning the manners and conversation of those 
who are admitted, that they may debar from the congrega- 
tion such as commit filthiness.' [Contra Celsum. Lib. iii. 
p. 142. Edit. Cantab. 1677.] This passage is replete with 
important and conclusive testimony. It not only proves 
that, in the time of Origen, there were rulers in the Christian 
church, but that the chief and peculiar business of these 
rulers was precisely that which we assign to ruling elders, 
viz., inspecting the members of the church, watching over 
all its spiritual interests, admitting to its communion those 
who, on inquiry, were found worthy, and debarring those 
who were in any way immoral. It is perfectly evident from 
this passage alone, that in the days of this learned father, 
the government and discipline of the church were not con- 
ducted by the body of the communicants at large, but by a 
bench of rulers." 

" In the Gesta Purgationis Caciliani et Felicis, preserved 
at the end of Optatus, and commonly referred to the be- 
ginning of the fourth century, we meet with the following 
enumeration of church officers : * Presbyteri, Diaconi et Seni^ 
ores,' — i.e. ' The Presbyters, the Deacons and the Elders.* 
And a little after is added : — ^Adhihite conclericos, et Senior es 
plelm, ecclesiasticos viros, et inquirant diligenter qum dnt istce 
dissentiones,' — i.e. *Call the fellow-clergjrmen and elders of 
the people, ecclesiastical men, and let them inquire diligently 
what are these dissentions.' In that assembly, likewise, 
several letters were produced and read ; one addressed, * Clero 
et Senioribus.* — i.e. *to the clergy and the elders;' and 
another, ' Clericis et Senioribtis,' •— i.e. *to the clergymen 
and the elders.' Here, then, is a class of men expressly 
recognized as ecclesiastical men, or church officers ; who 
are styled elders ; who were constituent members of a solemn 
ecclesiastical assembly or judicatory ; who were expressly 
charged with inquiring into matters couu^cXfe^ ^\^ "vic^^ 

x3 
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discipline of the church ; and yet carefully distinguished 
from the clergy, with whom they met, and officially united 
in the transaction of business. If these be not the elders 
of whom we are in search, we may give up all the rules of 
evidence." 

" Ambrose, who lived in the fourth century, in his com- 
mentary on 1 Timothy v. 1, has the following passage : * For, 
indeed, among all nations old age is honourable. Hence 
it is that the synagogue, and afterwards the church, had 
elders, without whose counsel nothing was done in the 
church ; which by what negligence it grew into disuse I 
know not, unless, perhaps, by the sloth, or rather by the 
pride of the teachers, while they alone wished to appear 
something.' The great body of the Prelatists, as well as 
some others, have laboured hard to divest this passage of 
its plain and pointed testimony in favour of the office of 
ruhng elder. They insist upon it that the pious father had 
no reference whatever to ecclesiastical officers, but only to 
aged persons, and that he meant to say nothing more than 
that, formerly in the synagogue, and afterwards in the 
church, there were old men, whom it was customary to con- 
sult ; which practice, however, at the time in which he wrote, 
was generally laid aside. This perversion of an obvious 
meaning, is really so strange and extravagant, that the 
formality of a serious refutation seems scarcely necessaiy. 
Can any reflecting man believe that Hilary designed only 
to inform his readers that in the Jewish synagogues there 
were actually persons who had attained a considerable age ; 
that this was also afterwards the case in the Christian 
church ; and that these aged persons were generally con- 
sulted ? This would have been a sage remark indeed ! Was 
there ever a community of any extent, either ecclesiastical 
or civil, which did not include some aged persons ? Or was 
there ever a state of society, or an age of the world, in which 
the practice of consulting the aged and experienced had 
fallen into disuse ? That thinking, candid minds, should 
be able to satisfy themselves with such a gloss, is truly 
wonderful." 
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" But there is a clause in this extract from Ambrose, 
which precludes all doubt that he intended to allude to a 
class of church officers, and not merely to old age. It is 
this : — * Which by what negligence it grew into disuse, I 
know not, unless, perhaps, by the sloth, or rather by the 
pride of the teachers, who wished alone to appear something.' 
It is very conceivable and obvious that both the pride and 
the sloth of the teachers, or teaching elders, should render 
them willing to get rid of a bench of officers of equal power 
with themselves, as rulers in the church, and consequently 
able to control their wishes in cases of discipline. But it 
cannot easily be conceived why either sloth or pride should 
render any so particularly averse to all consultation with 
the aged and experienced, in preference to the young, on 
the affairs of the church : especially if these aged persons 
bore no office, and there was of course, no official obligation 
to be governed by their advice, as the gloss under considera- 
tion supposes." 

" Augustine, bishop of Hippo, who also Hved toward the 
close of the fourth century, often refers to this class of offi- 
cers in h^s writings. Thus, in his work. Contra Cresconium 
Grammaticum, lib. iii. cap. 56, he speaks of * Peregrinm, 
Presbyter, et Seniores Ecclesm MusticancB regionis;'' — i.e. 
* Peregrine, the presbyter, and the elder of the church of 
the Mustacan district.' And again, he addresses one of his 
epistles intended for his church at Hippo, in the following 
manner : — * Dilectissimis Fratribus, Clero, Senioribus et uni- 
versa Plebi Ecclesia Hipponensis ;' Epist. 137, — i.e. *To 
the beloved brethren, the clergy, the elders, and all the 
people of the church at Hippo.' There were some elders 
then, in the time of Augustine, whom he distinguishes from 
other presbyters, and whom he also distinguishes from the 
clergy. And, lest any should suppose that the elders here 
spoken of were not officers, but mere private members of 
the church, he distinguishes them from the plebs universa 
of the church It is true, indeed, that Bingham in- 
sists upon it that these were not ruling elders, in our sense 
of the word ; but that they held some krn^ oi cj^cfc va.'v^'& 
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church, and yet were not public preachers, he explicitly 
grants. We ask nothing more. This is quite sufficient 
for our purpose." 

** Another strong argument in support of the doctrine of 
ruling elders, as drawn from the early fathers, is found in 
the abundant evidence which their writings Ornish, that 
during the first three or four centuries after Christ, the 
great body of the Christian presbyters did not ordinarily 
preach, indeed never, but by the special permission of tlw 
bishop or pastor. The following statement by the learned 
Bingham, in his Origines Ecclesiasticm, book ii. chapter iii. 
section 4. will be found conclusive on this point : — 

" ' The like observation may be made upon the office of 
preaching. This was in the first place the bishop s office, 
which they commonly discharged themselves, especially in 
the African churches. Which is the reason we so frequently 
meet with the phrase, Tractante Episcopo the bishop preach- 
ing, in the ^writings of Cyprian. For then it was so much 
the office and custom of bishops to preach, that no presbyter 
was permitted to preach in their presence, till the time of 
St. Austin, who, whilst he was a presbyter, was authorized 
by Valerius, his bishop, to preach before him. But that, 
as Possidius, the writer of his life observes, was so contrary 
to the use and custom of the African churches, that many 
bishops were highly ofiiended at it, and spoke against it ; 
till the consequence proved that such a permission was of 
good use and service to the church ; and then several other 
bishops granted their presbyters power and privilege to 
preach before them.' " 

" The truth of the matter seems to have been this. A 
large majority of the officers called elders, in the three first 
centuries, were, no doubt ruling elders — ordained, it is 
probable, in the same manner with the teaching elders, — 
i.e. with * the laying on of hands,' and the same external 
solemnity in every respect. They were not qualified, and 
were not expected, when ordained, to be preachers ; but were 
selected, on account of their piety, gravity, prudence, and 
experience, to assist in inspection axid ^weTiLmetit. When, 
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however, the bishop or pastor, who was the stated preacher, 
was sick, or absent, he might direct a ruling elder to take 
his place on a single occasion, or for a few Sabbaths. But 
this function made no part of their stated work ; and they 
seldom engaged in it. After a while, however, these elders, 
like the bishops on the one hand, and the deacons on the 
other, began to aspire ; were more and more frequently per- 
mitted to preach; until, at length, non-preaching elders 
were chiefly banished from the church. As this was a gra- 
dual thing, they were, of course, retained in some churches 
longer than others. They w^ere, probably, first laid aside in 
large cities, where ambition was most prevalent, laxity of 
morals most indulged, and strict discipline most unpopular. 
In this way things proceeded, until this class of officers was 
almost wholly lost sight of in the Christian community. 

" One more testimony, by no means unimportant, of the 
existence of this office in the primitive church, is to be found 
in the Rev. Dr. Buchanan's account of the Syrian Christi- 
ans, contained in his Asiatic Besearches. It will be borne 
in mind that the learned and pious author considers those 
Christians as having settled in the East, within the first 
three centuries after Christ, before the corruptions of the 
Church of Rome had been introduced, and when the original 
simplicity of gospel order had been but in a small degree 
invaded. Separating from the Western church at that 
early period, and remaining for many centuries, almost 
wholly secluded from the rest of the world, they were found 
in a great measure free from the innovations and supersti- 
tions of the Papacy. Now, if ruling elders had any existence 
in the Christian church within the first three hundred 
years, as Ambrose expressly declares they had, we might 
expect to find the Syrian Christians, in their seclusion, 
retaining some traces at least of this office in their churches. 
Accordingly, Dr. Buchanan, in describing the circumstances 
of a visit which he paid one of the churches of this simple 
and highly interesting people, speaks as follows : — * When 
we arrived, I was received at the door of the church by 
three Kasheeshas, that is presbyters, or ^x\^^\&, ^\ic> -^^x^ 
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habited in like maimer in white yestments. Their names 
were Jesu, Zecharias, and Urias, which they wrote down in 
my journal, each of them adding to his name the title 
Easheesha. There were also present two Shumshanas, of 
deacons. The elder priest was a very intelligent man, of 
reverend appearance, having a long white beard, and of an 
affablq and engaging deportment. The three principal 
Christians, or lay-elders, belonging to the church, wew 
named Abraham, Thomas, and Alexandres.' " [Christian 
Researches in Asia, p. 75. N. Y. Edit. ISmo. 1812.] 

Not only was the associated eldership which the apostles 
established in the churches, continued therein during some 
ages afterwards, but the churches retained and exercised 
the right to a voice in all matters of importance, whether 
relating to their temporal or spiritual concerns : — First, in 
the election and removal of officers^ 

" The earliest and most authentic authority on this sub- 
ject, is derived from Clement of Rome, contemporary with 
some of the apostles. This venerable father, in his epistle 
to the church at Corinth, about a.d. 96, or, according to 
Bishop Wake, * between the 60th and 70th year of Christ,' 
speaks of the regulations which were established by the 
apostles, for the appointment of others to succeed them 
after their decease. This appointment was to be made with 
the consent and approbation of the whole church, avvw^oKnawnti 
Ttij IxxXticTia? woiTti?, grounded on their previous knowledge of 
the qualifications of the candidate for this office. This 
testimony clearly indicates the active co-operation of the 
church in the appointment of their ministers. It may have 
been the custom for the presbyters to propose one to supply 
any vacancy which occurred ; but it remained with the 
church to ratify or to reject the nomination.' 

" Tertullian, in his apology for Christians, against the 
heathen, a.d. 198 or 206, says that the elders came into 
their office by the testimony of the people, that is, by the 
suffirage or election of the people. Their free and inde- 
pendent suffirages were the highest testimony which the 
people could give of their approbation of their elders. 
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I " The epistles of Ignatius, whether genuine or Bpurious, 
> belong to the period of which we are now treating. This 
I prelatical writer, accords to the church the right of electing 
I their own delegates. 

t ** Origen, in his last book against Celsus, about a.d. 240, 

i speaks of the elders and rulers of the churches as ixXeyo/xcyoi, 

I chosen to their office. In his sixth homily on Leviticus, he 

I asserts that the presence of the people is required in the 

I ordination of a priest ; and the reason assigned for their 

intervention is to secure an impartial election, and the 

appointment to this ofl&ce of one who might possess the 

highest qualifications for it. The whole passage impHes 

the active co-operation of the people in the appointment of 

their ministers. 

" Cyprian, a.d. 258, most fully accords to the people the 
right of suffrage in the appointment of their spiritual teach- 
ers, declaring that they have the fullest authority to choose 
those who are worthy of this oflBce, and to refuse such as 
may be unworthy. This, according to this father, was an 
apostolic usage, preserved by a divine authority in his day, 
and observed throughout the churches of Africa {apud nos,) 
that a pastor, sacerdos, should be chosen publicly, in the 
presence of the people; and that by their decision thus 
publicly expressed, the candidate should be adjudged worthy 
to fill the vacant ofl&ce, whether of deacon, presbyter, or 
bishop. In accordance with these views, it was his custom, 
on all such occasions, to consult his clergy and the people 
before proceeding to ordain any one to the oflice of the 
ministry. 

" So universal was the right of suflfrage, and so reasonable, 
that it attracted the notice of the emperor, Alexander Seve- 
rus, who reigned from a.d. 222 to J236. In imitation of the 
custom of the Christians and Jews, in the appointment of 
their priests, as he says, he gave the people the right of re- 
jecting the appointment of any procurator, or chief president 
of the provinces whom he might nominate to such an oflice. 
Their votes, however, in these cases, were not merely testi- 
monial, but really judicial and elective. 
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The authorities above cited indicate that the sufirages of 
the church were directed by a previous nomination of the 
clergy. But there are on record instances in which the 
peopl(s of- their own accord, and by acclamation, elected 
individuals to the office of bishop or presbyter, without 
any previous nomination. Ambrose, bishop af Milan, was 
elected in tliis manner, a.d. 374. Martin, of Tours, a.d. 
376, was appointed in the same manner. So also were 
Eustathius at Antioch, a.d. 310, Chrysostom at Constanti- 
nople, a.d. 398, Ereclius at Hippo, and Miletius at Antioch. 
It is also obsen-able that these examples belong to a later 
age, the fourth century. They are therefore important as 
evidence, that the people continued even at this late period 
to retain their rights in these popular elections. 

'* Daille sums up the e>idence on this subject in the fol- 
lowing terms : * It is clear that in the primitive times they 
[popular elections and ordinations] depended partly on the 
people, and not wholly on the clergy ; but every company of 
the faithful either chose their own pastors, or else had leave 
to consider and approve of those that were proposed to them 
for that purpose. Pontius, a deacon of the church of Car- 
thage, says that St. Cyprian, being yet a neophyte, was 
elected to the charge of pastor, and the degree of bishop by 
the judgement of God, and the favour of the people. St Cy- 
prian, also, tells us the same in several places. In his fifty- 
second epistle, speaking of Cornelius, he says. That he was 
made bishop of Rome by the judgement of God, and of his 
Christ, by the testimony of the gi-eatest part of the clergy, 
by the suffrages of the people who were there present, and 
by the college of pastors or ancient bishops, all good and 
pious men. 

" This right in question is clearly admitted even in the 
Roman pontifical, in which the bishop, at the ordination of 
a priest, is made to say, ' It was not without good reason 
that the fathers had ordained that the advice of the people 
should be taken in the election of those persons who were 
to sen'e at the altar ; to the end that having given their 
assent to their ordination \]i[ve^ ni\^\. ^i)aft xwyc^ teodily yield 
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obedience to those who were so ordained.' This passage is 
cited by Daille, who remarks, that an honest canon of Va- 
lentia very gravely proposed to the Council of Trent, that 
this, and all such authorities, should be blotted out ; so that 
no trace or footstep of them should remain in future for 
heretics to bring against them for having taken away this 
right. 

" Bingham, and Chancellor King, and multitudes of the 
most respectable writers in the communion of the Episco- 
pal church, fully sustain the foregoing representations of 
the right of suffirage as enjoyed by the primitive churches. 
They are clearly supported by the late Dr. Burton, and by 
Kiddle, both of Oxford University, and by the best autho- 
rities both ancient and modem. * The mode of appointing 
bishops and presbyters,' says Riddle, ' has been repeatedly 
changed. Election by the people, for instance, has been 
discontinued. This is indeed, in the estimation of Episco- 
palians, a great improvement, but still, as they must allow, 
it is a change.' 

" For what term of time the several churches continued 
in the full enjoyment of the right of suffrage, we are not 
distinctly informed. We can only say with Mosheim, — 
* This power of appointing their elders continued to be ex- 
ercised by the members of the church at large as long as 
primitive manners were retained entire ; and those who 
ruled over the churches did not conceive themselves at li- 
berty to introduce any deviation from the apostolic model.' 
The reader will find an able discussion of this whole subject, 
also, and an extended collection of authorities in Blondell's 
treatise, De Plebis in Electionibus jure." 

This right was exercised, secondly, in the deposition of 
officers. 

" The people, down to the third or fourth century, re- 
tained, and not unfrequently exercised, the right of even 
deposing one from the ministry. The controversy of the 
people of Corinth with their pastors, as indicated in the 
epistle of Clement, has been already mentioned ; and the 
case of Valens deposed from the ministry V>y \ltvfc c^oxsct^ ^ 

Y 
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Philippi. To these may be added the instances of Martialis 
and Basilides, bishops of Leon and Astorga in Spain, who 
were deposed by their people for idolatry. From this sen- 
tence of the people they appealed to seyeral bishops in 
Africa. These, after hearing the case in common council, 
A.D. 258, a&rmed the act of tie people. The result of their 
deliberations was communicated by Cyprian, from which 
decision the extract below is taken, in which he fully accords 
to the people both the right to choose the worthy and to 
depose the unworthy. Eligendi dignos sacerdotes et indignos 
recmandu *Many other such like passages,* says King, 
' are found in that synodical epistle, which flatly asserts the 
people's power to depose a wicked and scandalous bishop,'* 
and with him Bingham substantially agrees.f And again, 
by Dr. Barrow, of the Episcopal church. * In reason, the 
nature of any spiritual office consisting in instruction in 
truth, and guidance in virtue toward the attainment of 
salvation, if any man doth lead into pernicious error or 
impiety, he thereby ceaseth to be capable of such office ; 
as a blind man, by being so, doth cease to be a guide. No 
man can be bound to follow any one into the ditch, or to 
obey any one in prejudice to his own salvation. If any 
pastor should teach bad doctrine, or prescribe bad practice, 
his people may reject and disobey him.' 

*' From these censures of a popular assembly an appeal 
would be made, as in the case before us, to a synodical 
council, or to the neighbouring bishops. For this reason, 
they are sometimes represented as the ecclesiastical court 
for the trial of the clergy. Such they were at a subsequent 
period ; but in the primitive church it was, as appears from 

« * Prim. Chris., P. 1. c. 6. The following passage is an example of 
such an assertion. ' Inde per tempomm et snccessionom vices episoo- 
porum ordinatio et ecclesis ratio decurrit ut ecclesia super episcopos 
constituatur et omnis actus ecclesies per eosdem prepositos gabemetor. 
Cum hoc itaque leye divina fundatum sit, miror quosdam, audaci teme- 
ritate, sic mihi scribere voluisse ut ecclesis nomine literas facerent, 
qnando ecclesia in episcopo et clero et in omnibus stantibus [t>. who 
had apostatized] sit constituta. — Ep, 33, aL 27.' *' 
^'f Book 16, c. 1. Comp. Neander's Allgem. Kirch. Gesch., 11, p. 341.'* 
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the foregoing authorities, the right of the church to exercise 
her discipHne over both laity and clergy." 

Thirdly, — in the admission and removal of members. 
And this important point, in relation to which the exclume 
right and responsihUity of the teaching ministry has been so 
often and so strongly claimed, the following testimonies 
collected by Colman are decisive. 

" Clemens Eomanus, the only apostolical father belong- 
ing strictly to the first century, and contemporary with se- 
veral of the apostles, throughout his epistle treats the Church 
of Corinth as the only court of censure. He addresses his 
epistle, A. D. 68, or 98, not to the bishop, but to the entire 
body of believers. This circumstance is worthy of particular 
notice, inasmuch as the epistle is written relative to a case 
of discipHne, and not to enforce the practical duties of re- 
ligion. The church at Corinth was recognized as having 
ftuthority in the case under consideration. The epistle of 
Polycarp, also, treating on the same general subject, is ad- 
dressed to the church at Philippi, recognizing in the same 
manner the right of the church to take cognizance of of- 
fences. 

" The epistle of Polycarp to the Philippians, written, ac- 
cording to Bishop Wake, a.d. 116 or 117, affords us, indi- 
rectly, a similar example of the deportment of the church 
towards a faUen brother. This venerable father was greatly 
afflicted at the defection of Valens, a presbyter of that 
church, who had fallen into some scandalous offence. But 
he entreats the charitable consideration of the church to- 
wards the offender, urging them to exercise moderation 
towards him ; and on similar occasions to seek to reclaim 
the erring, and to call them back, in the spirit of kindness 
and Christian charity. The address and exhortation, 
throughout, proceed on the supposition, that the duty of 
mutual watchfulness belongs to the brethren of the church 
collectively. 

" TertuUian remarks, that the crimes of idolatry and 
of murder are of such enormity, that the charity of the 
churches is not extended to such as had been gioi^t^ Q»i\}c^<^*^^ 
offences. 
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" We come next to Cyprian, who was contemporary with 
Tertullian, and died about forty years later. In considering 
the authority of Cyprian, let the reader also bear in mind 
the following remarks of Riddle relative to this celebrated 
father. ' In these writings of Cyprian, as well as in all his 
works, we are especially delighted with the sincere and pri- 
mitive piety of the author ; while the chief subject of our 
regret and disapprobation are his mistaken views concern- 
ing the constitution of the church, and, especially his as- 
sertion of undue power and prerogative on behalf of Chris- 
tian ministers ; — of such influence and authority as the 
apostles never sanctioned, and such as no pastors who have 
thoroughly imbibed the apostolic spirit would wish to ex- 
ercise or possess.* But notwithstanding this ' undue power 
and prerogative* which Cyprian ascribes to Christian mi- 
nisters, he uniformly recognizes, and most fully asserts, the 
right of the church to direct the discipline of its members. 
About the year 250, the emperor Decius issued an edict 
commanding the Christians to sacrifice to the gods. To 
escape the requisitions and penalties of this edict, Cyprian, 
then bishop of Carthage, was compelled to fly for his life, 
and continued in exile about sixteen months. But many 
of his church, under the relentless persecution that ensued, 
yielded an apparent compliance to the emperor's impious 
command. Others, without compliance, had the address 
to obtain a certain certificate from the prosecuting officer 
which freed them from further molestation. All such per- 
sons, however, were denominated the lapsed, lapsi, and were 
excommunicated as apostates. The system of canonical 
penance, as it was called, at this time was so far established, 
that this class of offenders were required to fulfil the forms 
of a prescribed and a prolonged penance, before they could 
be restored to the communion of the church. Many of the 
lapsed, however, touched with a sense of their guilt, pleaded 
for an abatement of the rigour of these austerities, and an 
earher and easier return to the communion of the church. 
To this course a party in the church were, for various rea- 
8on8, strongly inclined ; and some were actually restored in 
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the absence of the bishop. This irregularity was often and 
severely censured by Cyprian, who, in his epistles and writ- 
ings relative to the case of the lapsed, often recognizes the 
right of the people to be a party in the deliberations and 
decisions held, and to be held, respecting them. The clergy 
who had favoured this abuse, he says, * shall give an account 
of what they have done, to himself, to the confessors, and 
to the whole church,^ 

" Again he says, in a letter addressed to the church, — 

* When the Lord shall have restored peace unto us all, and 
we shall all have returned to the church again, we shall then 
examine all these things, you also being present and judging 
of them.' In the conclusion of the same epistle he adds, 

• I desire then that they would patiently hear our counsel 
and wait for our return, that then, when many of us, bishops, 
shall have met together, we may examine the certificates 
and desires of the blessed martyrs, according to the disci- 
pline of the Lord, in the presence of the confessors, and 
according to your wilV 

" Again, in his epistle to his people at Carthage, in which 
he bewails the schism of Felicissimus, he assures them that 
on his return, he with his colleagues, will dispose of the 
case agreeably to the will of his people, and the mutual coun- 
cil of both clergy and people. 

'■' Origen, again, of Csesarea in Palestine, speaks of the 
conviction of an offender before the whole church, Ivl iroicTri^ 
Ttij UxXwiocg, as the customary mode of trial. With that of 
Origen we may join the authority of Chrysostom at Constan- 
tinople. In commenting on L Cor. v. 3-5, he represents the 
complaint of the apostle to be that the Corinthians had not 
put away that wicked person from among them ; * showing 
that this ought to be done without their teacher,' and that 
the apostle associates them with him, * that his own autho- 
rity might not seem to be too great' in the transaction. 
Theodoret also expresses much the same sentiments upon 
the passage under consideration. 

** The penitent was restored also, in the spirit of kind- 
ness and Christian forgiveness, by tho joml wosfeXiX ^I^Qs^a 

t3 
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same body which had originally excluded him from their 
communion. 

" This point deserves distinct consideration, as another 
indication of the rehgious liberty enjoyed by the church. 
Paul submitted to the church at Corinth the restoration of 
the offender whom they had excluded from his communion. 
Tertullian makes it the duty of the penitent to cast himself 
at the feet of the clergy, and kneeling at the altar of God, 
to seek the pardon and intercessions of all the brethren, Cy- 
prian, in the passage cited above, declares, that the lapsed, 
who had been excluded from the church, must make their 
defence before all the people, apud plebem universam. * It 
was ordained by an African synod, in the third century, 
that, except in danger of death, or of a sudden persecution, 
none should be received unto the peace of the church, 
without the knowledge and consent of the people.^ Natalis, at 
Rome, in the first part of the third century, threw himself 
at the feet of the clergy and laity, and so bewailed his faults, 
that the church was moved with compassion for him^ and with 
much difficulty he was received into their communion. The 
same is related of one of the bishops, who was restored to 
the church at Rome, under Cornelius, to lay-con^munion, 
' through tlie mediation of all the people then present J* Sera- 
pian, at Antioch, again, was refused admission to that 
church, nobody giving attention to him. At Rome, then, in 
Africa, in Asia, and universally, the penitent was restored 
to Christian communion, by the authority of the church 
from which he had been expelled." 

" Valesius, therefore, the learned commentator on Euse- 
bius, says that * the peoples' suffrages were required when 
any one was to be received into the church, who for any 
fault had been excommunicated.' This is said in relation 
to the usage of the church in the third century. 

" The authority of Du Pin, the distinguished historian 
of the Roman CathoHc communion, whose opinion is worthy 
of all confidence, is to the same effect ; that the discipline 
of the church continued, in the third century, to be admi- 
msteied by the church as it had been fwm the beginning. 
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" Mosheim is full and explicit on the same point. He 
not only ascribes to the church the power of enacting their 
own laws and choosing their own officers, but of excluding 
and receiving such as were the subjects of discipline, malos 
et degeneros et excludendi et recipiendiy and adds that nothing 
of any moment was transacted or decided without their 
knowledge and consent. 

" The views of Neander again are sufficiently apparent. 
More thoroughly coiiversant with the writings of the fathers, 
and more profoundly skilled in the government and history 
of the church than any man living, h^ not only ascribes the 
discipline of offenders originally to the deliberation and 
action of the church, but states, moreover, that this right 
was retained by the laity in the middle of the third century, 
after the rise of the episcopal power, and the consequent 
change in the government of the church. * The participa- 
tion of the laity in the concerns of the church was not yet 
altogether excluded. One of these concerns was the restor- 
ation of the lapsed to the communion of the church. The 
examination which was instituted in connexion with this 
restoration was also held before the whole church. 

" These authorities might be extended almost indefi- 
nitely ; but enough have been cited to show that, in the 
opinion of those who are most competent to decide, the 
sacred right of directing the discipline of the church 
was, from the beginning, exercised by the whole body of 
believers belonging to the community ; and that they con- 
tinued, in the third century, in the exercise of the same 
prerogative." 

" Even the minute concerns of the church were submitted 
to the direction of the popular voice. Is a delegate to be 
sent out ? he goes, not as the servant of the bishop, but as 
the representative of the church, chosen to this service by 
public vote.* Is a letter missive to be issued from one 
church io another ? it is done in the name of the church ; 
and, when received, is publicly read.f In short, nothing 
"♦ Ignatius, ad. PhiL, c. 10." 

" f The letters of Clement and Polycarp wexernvXteiiVs ^^ wjJOMsn\-^ 
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is done witiiout the consent of the church. Even Cyprian, 
the great advocate of Episcopal precedence in the middle of 
the third century, protests to his clergy, that, * from his 
first coming to his bishopric, he had ever resolved to do 
nothing according to his own private will, without the advice 
of the clergy and the approbation of the people.' *' J 

Mosheim therefore testifies, that " with them resided the 
power of enacting laws, as also of adopting or rejecting 
whatever might be proposed in the general assemblies, and 
of expelling and again receiving into communion any de- 
praved or unworthy members. In a word, nothing whatever, 
of any moment, could be determined on, or carried into 
effect, without their knowledge and concuiTence." 

" On this point we must be permitted again to adduce 
the authority of Neander. After showing at length, that, 
agreeably to the spirit of the primitive church, all were re- 
garded as different organs and members of one body, and 
actuated by one and the same spirit, he adds, * But from 
the nature of the rehgious life and of the Christian church, 
it is hardly possible to draw the inference naturally that 
the government should have been entrusted to the hands 
of a single one. The monarchial form of government cLCCords^ 
not with the spirit of the Christian church' 

" Riddle gives the following sketch of the constitution 
and government of the church at the beginning of the second 
century. * The subordinate government, &c., of each parti- 
cular church was vested in itself; that is to say, the whole 
body elected its minister and officers, and was consulted on 

of the churches respectively. Comp. Euseb., Eccl. Hist, 4, c. 15, 5. c. 
1, and c. 24. With the epistle of Clement, five delegates were sent also 
from the church at Rome, to that of Corinth, to attempt to reconcile the 
dissensions in that church. § 59." 

^ % Ad id vero quod scripserunt mihi compresbyteri nostri, Donatae 
et Fortunatus, Novatus et Gordius, solus rescribere nihil potui ; quando 
a primordio episcopatus mei statuerim nihU sine consilio vestro, et sine 
consensu plebis mee privatim sententia gerere ; sed cum ad vos per 
Dei gratiam venero, tunc de eis que vel gesta sunt, yel gerenda dent 
i^onor mutuus poscit in commune tractabimus. » Cyprian JEp. 5. Comp, 
Ep,3,S6, DtnUeoniheFaJlheny'Q.^Sfy. \jsscAsx^ 
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all matters of importance.' This is said of the church at 
the close of the first century. 

" Even the * judicious' Hooker, the great expounder of 
the ecclesiastical polity of the Episcopal church, distinctly 
declares, that * the general consent of all' is requisite for 
the ratification of the laws of the church. * Laws could 
they never be, without the consent of the whole church to 
be guided by them ; whereunto both nature, and the practice 
of the church of God set down in Scripture, is found so 
consonant, that God himseK would not impose his own 
laws upon his people by the hands of Moses without their 
free and open consent.' " 

" There is the fullest evidence that the sanction of the 
laity was requisite, as late as the middle of the third century, 
in all disciplinary proceedings of the church. By the begin- 
ning of the fourth, however, this cardinal right, through the 
operation of causes, which have been briefly mentioned and 
which may be more fully specified hereafter, was greatly 
abridged, and shortly became wholly lost. This fact strongly 
illustrates the progress of the Episcopal hierarchy. While 
the right of the laity is yet undisputed, the power of the 
bishop begins at first to be partially asserted, and occasion- 
ally admitted ; the people occupying a neutral position 
between submission and open hostility. But, from disuse 
to denial, and from denial to the extinction of neglected 
privileges and powers, the descent is natural, short and 
rapid. From about the middle of the fourth century, ac- 
cordingly, the bishops assumed the control of the whole 
penal jurisdiction of the laity, opening and shutting at 
pleasure the doors of the church, inflicting sentence of ex- 
communication, and prescribing, at their discretion, the 
austerities of penance ; and again absolving the penitents, 
and restoring them to the church by their own arbitrary 
power. The people, accordingly, no longer having any part 
in the trial of ofllences, ceased to watch for the purity of the 
church, connived at offences, and concealed the offender ; 
not caring to interfere with the prerogatives of the bishoij^ 
in which they had no further interest. T\ie ^^feft^'^ ^sA^-^ 
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corruption of the church was but the natural consequence of 
this loose and arbitrary discipline. Nor can it be doubted, 
that this was the efficent cause of that degeneracy which 
succeeded. 

" The bishops rose in rank and power, as we have seen, 
not by any sudden and violent assumption of diocesan 
authority, but by the silent concession and approbation, at 
first, of the people. Their authority and influence was, as 
yet, only that which is conceded to talent and piety in 
official stations, employed and exerted for the general good. 
* So that the growth of Episcopal power is not altogether 
attributable to ambitious designs on the part of those by 
whom it was first exercised. So far from this, the efiect, as 
Dr. Campbell has remarked, * is much more justly ascribed 
to their virtues.' How paradoxical soever this may sound, 
it is difficult to account in any other way for the unopposed 
ascendency which was so soon obtained by men, whose am- 
bition, had it betrayed itself when as yet unarmed by wealth 
or power, required but to be withstood, in order to be ren- 
dered harmless. That deference was, however, lavishly 
conceded to personal character, from a principle of veneration 
and unbounded confidence, which it would have been next 
to impossible openly to wrest from people roused to a jealous 
sense of their right.' Their influence was analogous to that 
of a modem missionary over the churches which he has 
gathered about him in different stations ; or it resembles 
tJiat which the apostles and first preachers exercised over 
the churches which were planted by them. It is only to be 
regretted, that these bishops, in claiming to be the successors 
of the apostles, in office and in power, had not also enough 
of the spirit of their reputed predecessors, to employ the 
high trust which was committed unto them only for the 
interest of the churches under their care ; and then to 
resign it again for the same great end, instead of pervert- 
ing the sacred ^privileges of their office into the means of 
gratifying unholy ambition in the extension of the Episcopal 
prerogative." 

Lord King thus states the le^AiLt of h\« able and learned 
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** Enquiry into the constitution &c.y of the Christian 
church : " — "I find that, in general, all things relating to 
the government and policy of the church, were performed 
by the joint consent and administration of the clergy and 
laity ; tJie people were to do nothing without the bishop. 
And on the contrary, he did nothing without the knowledge 
and consent of his people. When any letters came from 
foreign churches, they were received, and read before the 
whole church, and the whole church agreed upon common 
letters to be sent to other churches. And so for all other 
matters relating to the policy of the church, they were 
managed by the common advice and counsel of the clergy 
and laity, both concurred to the discharge of these actions. 

"From this different attribution of the power of the 
keys, we may infer this, that it was so lodged both in bishops 
and people, as that each had some share in it : the bishop 
had tiie whole executive, and part of the legislative power ; 
and the people had part in the legislative though not in 
the executive. As for the executive power, by which I under- 
stand the formal pronounciation of suspensions and ex- 
communications, the imposition of hands in the absolution 
of penitents, and such like ; that could be done by none, 
but by the bishop or by persons in holy orders, deputed 
and commissioned by him, as the sequel will evince. But 
as for the legislative, decretive, or judicatorial power, that 
appertained both to clergy and laity, who conjunctly made 
up that supreme consistorial court, which was in every 
parish, before which all offenders were tried ; and if found 
guilty, sentenced, and condemned." 

The association of the churches with their governors, the 
existence and long continuance of which is thus fully proved, 
existed in those synods or councils which were very early con- 
vened for the purposes of mutual counsel and action, both 
for the suppression of error and the preservation of purity 
and peace in the churches belonging to a particular locality 
or district. — The following statements by Dr. Candlish 
trace with satisfactory precision the origin of these assem- 
blies, and at the same time dilate the views to tk^t xrcaN^Ts^r 
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lity of association and intercourse, to which the catholic 
spirit of Christianity so clearly points, and to which, where- 
ever cherished, it so powerfully disposes. 

" The principle which developed itself in the early church, 
and which is, at least by implication and in embryo, con- 
tained in the New Testament, is substantially that of self- 
government ; fitted to give the church the aspect of a number 
of free and separate commonwealths, rather than. that of 
one single, vast, and gigantic empire. It must be added, 
however, to complete this view of Christianity, as it started 
on its earthly career, that it evidently pointed not only to 
a close and frequent interchange of good offices among 
these spiritual commonwealths or repubhcs, but to the 
exercise of much mutual deference, in the way of constantly 
consulting one another, referring difficult points of doctrine 
and duty for grave deliberation and advice, and rendering 
cheerful and unconstrained respect to the voice of council 
or admonition that might issue from meetings, or convoca- 
tions of venerable fathers and elders, possessing the general 
confidence of God's people, and giving evidence of being 
directed by his good Spirit. The apostolic journeys so 
manifold, and often so perilous, — the messages sent by 
trustworthy ambassadors from church to church, conveying 
substantial proofs of brotherly love, — and the case or cases 
of conscience, sent up from the provinces, and submitted 
to the apostles and brethren at Jerusalem, the most influ- 
ential general council to which appeal could be made ; all 
these precedents, without pressing them too far, or regarding 
them as binding in the letter, make out, at least the general 
principle of a sort of federal union of kindness and con- 
sultation, among the independent Christian communities 
of different cities and countries throughout the world. 

"Now, let primitive Christianity, with a constitution 
thus elastic yet cohering, be viewed as making way among 
the nations. Congregations springing up in large towns ; 
and as these multiply and spread their branches into the 
surrounding neighbourhoods they form themselves into 
societies, under their pastors and elders, consulting and 
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Acting together, in consistories, or colleges, or presbyteries, 
or synods. Gradually and insensibly, territorial boundaries, 
or arrangements of civil governments, mould into shape 
and form the larger sections with which these smaller bodies 
combine ; union, not isolation, being the law and tendency 
of the gospel ; and Christian communities are foimd to be- 
come provincial and national. Considerable diversities, it 
is not improbable, may be allowed to prevail, even within 
these united brotherhoods ; and between one of them and 
another, still greater dissimilarity may exist. The general 
rule of decency and order, and the precept of mutual for- 
bearance and tenderness towards weaker brethren, being 
observed in all, and rites and ceremonies of human appoint- 
ment, with whatsoever, in the worship and discipline of the 
church, has not the warrant of the word of God, being 
repudiated and disowned, there will still be room for shades 
of peculiarity, occasioned by climate, customs, or circum- 
stances. Instead of the dead flat level of insipid and 
enforced uniformity, not a little variety of undulating 
surface and tints of diverse colours may gratify the liberty- 
loving eye. But no inconvenience need arise from this, 
nor any breach of real unity. The disregarding of all 
forms, ceremonies and observances, and indeed, all works 
of every kind, from having any place at all, or any thing 
whatsoever to do, in the sinner's justification before God, 
and the unanimous consent to receive that great boon, as 
dispensed through the righteousness and blood of his own 
Son, and appropriated by that faith which his own Spirit 
works in the heart, the loyalty and allegiance exclusively 
rendered to the divine word, apart from all authority 
and tradition of man, — the direct access to God assured 
to every beHever in Jesus without the intervention of any 
priesthood, — the liberty of adoption which the sacraments 
only outwardly, but the Holy Ghost inwardly seals, — and 
the glowing love, not of a doubtful and contingent, but of 
a present and full reconcihation, — all these elements of 
harmony may preserve unbroken, amid many differences 
of detail, the peace of congregations and coTCLtQL\3LCL\^^^\ «xA 

z 
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when to all this, we add the influence of these lesser and 
larger bodies on one another, through a reciprocity of cordial 
and kindly attention, and the weight of well-timed and well- 
considered decisions, given forth on critical questions, from 
quarters universally deemed at least in a moral sense, 
authoritative, — as from arbiters or umpires or assemblies, 
generally called and trusted, — we may form to ourselves 
the conception of the universal Christian church, minutely 
subdivided, as is the surface of this terraqueous globe, and 
in its minutest subdivisions, free and seK-regulating ; yet 
presenting, as a whole, the aspect of one great republic of 
letters and religion, with common counsels and a common 
spirit, and capable of many a combined eflFort, for mutual 
comfort, improvement and defence, as well as for reclaiming 
the waste places of the earth and invading the territories 
still unsubdued." 

" That the earlier synods or councils held in the Christian 
churches were not composed of teaching ministers exclu- 
sively, nor yet of other standing officers in connexion with 
them, but that other members of the churches had a place 
in those assemblies, is a fact fully established by Lord King 
in the following passage. 

" As for the members that composed the synods, they 
were bishops, presbyters, deacons, and deputed laymen in 
behalf of the people of their respective churches. Thus, at 
that great synod of Antioch, that condemned PaiUtis Samos- 
atenus, there were present * bishops, presbyters, deacons, 
and the churches of God,'* that is, laymen that represented 
the people of their several churches. So also we read in an 
ancient fragment in Eusebius, that when the heresy of the 
Montanists was fixed and preached, * the faithful in Asia 
met together several times to examine it, and upon exami- 
nation condemned it.'f So also, when there were some 
heats in the church of Carthage about the restitution of the 
lapsed, Cyprian writes from his exile, that the lapsed should 
be patient till God had restored peace to the church, and 

'< * King's Enquiry. Chap. viii. sec 5. f Eoseb. b. vii. c. 30. 
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then there should * be convened a synod of bishops, and of 
the laity who had stood firm during the persecution, to con- 
sult about, and determine their affidrs-I Which proposition 
was approved by Moses and Maximus, and other Eoman 
confessors, who liked * the consulting of a synod of bishops, 
presbyters, deacons, confessors and the standing laity;' as 
also did the whole body of the clergy of the church of Rome, 
who were wilHng that the affair * of the lapsed should be 
determined by the common counsel of the bishops, presby- 
ters, deacons, confessors, and the standing laity.' And thus, 
at that great council held at Carthage, anno 268, there 
were present eighty-seven 'bishops, together with presby- 
ters, deacons, and a great part of the laity.' " 

Mosheim states concerning the bishops, that, " At their 
first appearance in the general councils, they acknowledged 
that they were no more tiian the delegates of their respective 
churches, and that they acted in the name and by the 
appointment of their people. But they soon changed this 
humble tone, imperceptibly extended the limits of their 
authority, turned their influence into dominion, and their 
counsels into laws ; and openly asserted, at length, that 
Christ had empowered them to prescribe to his people 
authoritative rules of faith and manners.''* And Baxter thus 
states one of the conclusions to which his ecclesiastical 
researches had led — that the great inlet to all the corrup- 
tions that disgraced the Christian name for so many ages, 
was, " the bishops increased their power : by degrees shut 
out the people from their share in the management of 
church affairs : erected courts and held synods where none 
but bishops were present : until, having got the whole of 
the government into their own hands, they ruled in a 
manner shocking to the recollection of every mind didy 
informed as to Hie things of God." — This subversion of 
the liberties of the churches, however, was not effected till 
some time after the alliance of the church with the state, 
under Constantine : an alliance, which, by rendering the 

* Mosheim's Ecclesiastical History, y. 1, pp. 178, 179. 
X Euseb. b. v. c. 16. U EpU. "xiy. ^ %T 
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ministry less dependent on the churches, gave the fuller 
scope to that love of pre-eminence which is so natural to 
man, and which, as has been previously shown, even in the 
days and under the eyes of apostles, produced the bitterest 
fruits in the churches they had planted. 

During the dark and dreary night which declining spirit- 
uality and increasing worldliness introduced, — and amidst 
the usurpations and oppressions, — the grinding tyranny — 
the horrifying tortures — and the bloody massacres that 
followed, and which identified popery with whaterer is 
corrupt in principle and atrocious in conduct, — the love of 
Christian liberty, together with the love of doctrinal truth 
and zeal for the honour of Christ, continued to glow in 
some hearts, and produced — at intervals more or less re- 
mote, and on a wider or more Hmited scale — efforts to 
restore to the enslaved churches both the purity of their 
faith and the exercise of their liberties. And it is a fiact 
which, while it evinces the importance of the subject, must 
be gratifying to every enlightened friend of the Methodist 
New Connexion, — that the great principle for which its 
founders so strenuously and so successfully contended, and 
by which the community is still distinguished, was inter- 
woven into the polity of almost all the communities that 
separated from the papal hierarchy, and is still preserved 
in them. 

Already have we seen that this principle exists in a church 
which has never bowed its neck to the papal yoke, — the 
Syrian church in Malabar. Supposed to have settled there 
within the first three centuries, when discovered by the 
Europeans who first sailed round the Cape of Good Hope, 
it was found to be in utter ignorance even of the existence 
of the pope ; and it has resisted every subsequent effort to 
bring it into subjection either to Popery or to British 
Episcopalianism. A branch of this church, when visited 
by Dr. Buchanan, had, as its office-bearers, three presbyters 
or priests, two deacons, and three lay elders, 

A similar association existed in the churches of the Vau- 
dois, and in their various ogahoots, the Waldenses, and 
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the Albigenses of France and Italy, the Mennonites of 
Holland, and the United Brethren of Bohemia. It is indeed 
probable that the Vaudean churches may be considered 
rather as the retainers of the apostolical faith and ecclesias- 
tical order than as reformed from the corruptions of papacy. 
They therefore stated to the first Reformers that a tradition 
had been handed down to them from their forefathers, " that 
they had existed from the time of the apostles." Their 
enemies have been unable to give any satisfactory account 
of their origin ; while one of the bitterest of them, Beinerius 
Sacco, an inquisitor who lived in an early part of the 
thirteenth century, gives the following striking testimony. 

" Concerning the sects of ancient heretics, observe, that 
there have been more than seventy : all of which, except 
the sects of the Manicheans and the Arians and the Runca- 
rians and the Leonists which have infected Germany, have 
through the favour of God, been destroyed. Among all 
these sects, which either still exist or which have formerly 
existed, there is not one more pernicious to the church than 
that of the Leonists : and this, for three reasons. The first 
reason is ; because it has been of longer continuance : for 
some say, that it has lasted from the time of Sylvester ; 
others, from the time of the apostles. The second reason 
is ; because it is more general ; for there is scarcely any land 
in which this exists not. The third reason is ; because, 
while all other sects, through the immanity of their blasphe- 
mies against God, strike horror into the hearers, this of the 
Leonists has a great semblance of piety ; inasmuch as they 
live justly before men, and believe, together with all the 
articles contained in the creed, every point well respecting 
the Deity : only they blaspheme the Roman church and 
clergy ; to which the multitude of the laity are ready enough 
to give credence." 

One of their own historians also testifies, " It would not 
be difficult to prove, that this poor band of the faithful were 
in the valleys of Piedmont more than four centuries before 
the appearance of those extraordinary personages, Luther^ 
and Calvin, and the subsequent lights oi \3afe 'So&iftYCsi^^j^^'^^ 
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Neither has their church heen ever reformed : whenoe arises 
its title of EVANGELIC. The Yaudois are, in fact, de- 
scended from the refugees from Italy ; who, after St Paul 
had there preached the gospel, ahandoned their beautiful 
country and fled, Hke the woman mentioned in the Apocar 
lypse, to these wild mountains, where they have, to this 
day, handed down the gospel, from father to son, in the 
same purity and simplicity as it was preached by St. Paul."* 

Blair in his history of the Waldenses, says, — " They did 
not distinguish the teaching presbyter from* the bishop. 
They had indeed three orders of men above their ordinary 
members, — the bishop or teaching elder, the lay-elder, and 
the deacon." The existence of the second class is clearly 
referred to in the fourth article of " The ancient discipline 
of the evangelical churches of the Valley of Piedmont," and 
which is thus expressed : — ** Rulers and elders are chosen 
out of the people, according to the diversity of the work, in 
the unity of Christ." 

" John Paul Perrin, the well known historian of the 
Waldenses, and who was himself one of the ministers of 
that people, in a number of places recognizes the office of 
elder, distinguished from that of pastor, or teacher, as re- 
tained in their churches. He expressly and repeatedly 
represents their synods as composed of ministers and elders. 
The same writer tells us, that in the year 1476, the Hussites, 
being engaged in separating and reforming their churches 
from the church of Rome, understood that there were some 
churches of the ancient Waldenses in Austria, in which the 
purity of the gospel was retained, and in which there were 
many eminent pastors. In order to ascertain the truth of 
this account, they (the Hussites) sent two of their ministers, 
with two elders, to inquire and ascertain what those flocks 
or congregations were.t 

'' The same historian, in the same work, speaks of the 

♦ Henry Arnold. 
« t History of tho Old Waldenses, part ii., book 1, chap. 10; book 2, 
chap. 4; book 5, chap. 7." 
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ministers and elders of the Bohemian churches.* Now the 
Bohemian Brethren, it is well known, were a branch of the 
same people called Waldenses.f They had removed from 
Picardy, in the north of France, about two hundred years 
before the time of Huss and Jerome, to Bohemia, and there, 
in conjunction with many natives of the country, whom 
they brought over to their opinions, established a number 
of pure churches, which long maintained the simplicity of 
the gospel. The undoubted existence of ruling elders, then, 
among the Bohemian Brethren, affords in itself, strong 
presmnptive proof that the same class of ofl&cers existed in 
other branches of the same body. And, accordingly, a 
synod, of which we have an account, as held in Piedmont 
in Italy, in 1570, is represented repeatedly as made up of 
* pastors and elders.' Again, in the form of government 
of the same people, in the chapter on excommunication, we 
find the following direction respecting the disorderly, who 
refuse to listen to private admonition : — * Tell it to the 
church;' that is, to the * guides, whereby the church is 
ruled ; ' and that we may be at no loss who these * rulers* 
were, we are told in a preceding chapter that they were 
elders chosen from among the people for the purpose of 
governing ; and informed that they were distinct from the 
pastors. 

" The testimony of Perrin and others, is supported by 
that of M. GilHs, another historian of the Waldenses. And 
also one of their pastors. In the confession of faith of that 
people, inserted at length in the * Addition' to this work, 
and stated by the historian to have been the confession of 
the ancient, as well as of the modem Waldenses, it is de- 
clared, (p. 490 — art. 31,) that * it is necessary for the 
church to have pastors, to preach God's word, to administer 
the sacraments, and to watch over the sheep of Jesus Christ; 
and also elde^-s and deacons, according to the rules of good 

« * Part ii. book 2, chapters 9, 10." 
« f Histoiy of the Waldenses, 4to., 1655, published by order of 
CromweU.'' 
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and holy church discipline, and the practice of the primitive 
church.* 

" Sir Samuel Moreland, who visited the Waldenses in 
the year 1666, and took unwearied pains to learn from 
themselves their history, as well as their doctrine and order; 
informs us, that besides their synodical meetings, which 
took place once a year, when all candidates for the pastoral 
office were commonly ordained, they had also consistories 
in their respective churches, by means of which pure dis- 
cipline was constantly maintained.* 

" Accordingly, the Eev. Dr. Ranken, in his laboriously 
learned History of France, gives the following account of 
the Waldenses and Albigenses, whom he very properly 
represents as the same people. * Their government and 
discipline were extremely simple. The youth intended for 
the ministry among them, were placed under the inspection 
of some of the elder barbes, or pastors, who trained them 
chiefly to the knowledge of the scriptures ; and when satis- 
fied of their proficiency, they received them as preachers, 
with imposition of hands. Their pastors were maintained 
by the voluntary oflferings of the people. The whole church 
assembled once a year, to treat of their general affairs. 
Contributions were then obtained ; and the common fund 
was divided, for the year, among not only the fixed pastors, 
but such as were itinerant, and had no particular district 
or charge. If any of them had fallen into scandal or sin, 
they were prohibited from preaching, and thrown out of the 
society. The pastors were assisted in their irispectum of the 
peoples morals, by eldei's, whom probably both pastors and 
people elected, and set apart for that purpose.' -f 

" Further ; not only does Perrin speak of the ministers 
and elders of the Bohemian churches, thereby plainly inti- 
mating that they had a class of elders distinct from their 
pastors, or preachers ; but the same thing is placed beyond 
the possibility of doubt or question by the Bohemian Bre- 

'< * History of the Evangelical Churebes at Redmont, book i. chapter 
fili." 

<< f History of Ftance^ \o\. m ^5- ^^^^204.*' 
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thren themselves, who, in the year 1636, presented a Con- 
fession of their Faith to Ferdinand, king of Hungary and 
Bohemia, with a friendly and highly commendatory preface 
by Luther ; and who, a number of years afterwards, published 
their * Plan of Government and Discipline," which contains 
the following paragraph : — 

" * Elders {Preshyteri, seu Censores morum) are honest, 
grave, pious men, chosen out of the whole congregation, 
that they may act as guardians of all the rest. To them 
authority is given, (either alone or in connexion with the 
pastor,) to admonish and rebuke those who transgress the 
prescribed rules, also to reconcile those who are at variance, 
and to restore to order whatever irregularity they may have 
noticed. Likewise in secular matters, relating to domestic 
concerns, the younger men and youths are in the habit of 
asking their counsel, and of being faithfully advised by 
them. From the example and practice of the ancient 
church, we believe that this ought always to be done ; see 
Exodus xviii. 21. — Duteronomyi. 13. — 1 Cor. vi. 2, 4, 6. 
— 1 Tim. V. 17.' 

" This they say, at the close, * is the ecclesiastical order 
which they and their forefathers had had established among 
them for two hundred years : which they derived from the 
word of Grod ; which they maintained through much persecu- 
tion, and with much patience, and which they had observed 
with much happy fruit to themselves, and to the people of 
God.' " 

In the ecclesiastical polity thus preserved by the maligned 
and persecuted Vaudois,and the scattered churches to which 
they had given birth, the Reformers saw a general platform 
which commended itself to their judgements, as combining 
both the chief principles and the machinery of government 
exhibited in the New Testament ; and which they therefore 
adopted, in proportion as they were left free to follow their 
own convictions. 

Of the English Reformers, Baxter, in his Treatise on 
Episcopacy, says, " Archbishop Cranmer, with the rest of 
the commissioners, appointed by King E»d:vat^N\. iot >^<^ 
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reformation of Ecclesiastical laws, decreed the administering 
discipline in every parish church by the minister and cer- 
tain elders. Labouring and intending by all means to bring 
in the ancient discipHne." 

This testimony is supported by the celebrated Reformer, 
Alasco, who " was invited to England, by King Edward VI., 
at the instance of Archbishop Cranmer. He accepted the 
invitation, and was chosen superintendent of the German, 
French, and Italian congregations erected in London, which 
are said to have consisted in the aggregate, of more than 
three thousand souls. He afterwards pubHshed an account 
of the form of government and worship adopted in these 
congregations. The affairs of each, it is distinctly stated 
in that account, were managed by a pastor, ruling elders, 
and deacons, and each of these classes of officers was consi- 
dered as of divine appointment. We also learn from his 
statement, that the ruling elders and deacons of those 
churches, as well as the pastors were ordained by the impo- 
sition of hands. The following remarks by Alasco himself 
will serve at once to explain the design of the king in grant 
ing his royal sanction to these people, and also his own view 
of the principles upon which he and his brethren acted in 
founding the churches in question. 

" * When I was called by the king, and when certain laws 
of the country stood in the way, so that the public rites of 
divine worship used under the Papacy could not be imme- 
diately purged out, (which the king himself greatly desired,) 
and when I was anxious and earnest in my solicitations for 
the foreign churches, it was at length his pleasure that the 
public rites of the English churches should be reformed hj 
degrees, as far as could be accompHshed by the laws of the 
country ; but that strangers who were not strictly and to the 
same extent bound by these laws, should have churches 
granted to them, in which they should freely regulate all 
things, wholly according to apostolical doctrine and practice» 
without any regard to the rites of the country ; that by this 
means the English churches also might be excited to embrace 
apostolical purity, by the uuanimoua consent of all the estatei 
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of the kingdom. Of this project, the king himself, from his 
great piety, was both the chief author and the defender. 
For although it was almost universally acceptable to the 
king's council, and the Archbishop of Canterbury promoted 
it with all his might, there were not wanting some who took 
it ill, and would have opposed it, had not his majesty 
checked them by his authority, and by the reasons which 
lie adduced in favour of the design.* Again, in the appendix 
to the same book, p. 649, he says : — * The care of our church 
was committed to us chiefly with this view, that in the min- 
istration thereof we should follow the rules of the divine 
word, and apostolic observance, rather than any rites of 
other churches. In fine, we were admonished both by the 
king himself, and his chief nobility, to this great liberty 
grantied to us in our ministry rightly and faithfully ; not to 
please men, but for the glory of God, by promoting the re- 
formation of his worship.' " 

Bishop Burnet says, " There were many learned and 
pious divines in the beginning of Queen EHzabeth's reign, 
who, being driven beyond sea, had observed the new model 
set up in Geneva and other places for the censuring of 
scandalous persons, of mixed judicatories of the ministers 
and laity, (called by the bishop, a little before, elders,) and 
these reflecting on the great looseness of Ufe which had been 
universally complained of in King Edward's time, thought 
such a platform might be an effectual way for keeping out 
a return of like disorders.' The bishop tells us also the 
reason which induced Elizabeth not to adopt this : * Lord 
Burleigh, and others, demonstrated to her, that these new 
models would certainly bring with them a great abatement 
of her prerogative ; since, if the concerns of religion came 
into popular hands, there would be a power set up distinct 
from hers, over which she could have no authority. This 
she perceived well, and therefore resolved to maintain the 
ancient government of the church.' " 

Lay-influence is, however, paramount in the Establish- 
ment, though it is of such a character, and is exerted 
through such channels, as to render the exeici\ai& ol ^e.fv^X^x^ 
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discipline an absolute impossibility. " According to the 
theory of the Church, every parish is committed to the go- 
government of the Minister, with the assistance of the 
Churchwardens, (generally two,) who are chosen annually in 
Easter-week, from the body of the parishoners, and who are 
the guardians of public morals and ecclesiastical discipline 
within their precincts. These lay-officers of the Church 
are bound by their oath to return the names of aU loose and 
scandalous Hvers into the ecclesiastical court of the diocese, 
at least once a year ; and they may present at any other 
time for gross crimes. And if the Churchwardens n^lect 
their duty, and no voluntary promoter appears, the one- 
hundred- and-thirteenth canon then empowers the Minister 
to take the business of prosecuting offenders into his own 
hands. If the party accused be .convicted of the crime 
upon the testimony of at least two witnesses, before the 
judge of the ecclesiastical court, he may be excommunicated, 
and not admitted to the sacrament or any communion in 
divine offices, and be condemned in the costs of the suit' 
There is also what is termed the Greater Excommunication, 
whereby the offender is cut off from all commerce with 
Christians, even in temporal affairs. This must be pro- 
nounced by the Bishop ; and if the excommunicated person 
persist, for forty days, in contumacious disobedience, he 
may be committed to prison by virtue of the writ de excom- 
municato capiendo, to lie there till he shall have made sa- 
tisfiujtion to the Church. But, if the judge of any spiritual 
court excommunicate a man for a cause of which he has 
not legal cognizance, the party may have an action against 
him at common law, and he is also liable to be indicted at 
the suit of the King.* 

" The King also * hath the same power that the religious 
kings of Judah had ; the same which the great Constantine, 
and the succeeding emperors, for many ages enjoyed ; the 
same power which the ancient kings of this nation exercised 
— viz., a power to convene his clergy, and advise with them 

* See Adams* Religious Word Displayed. YoL I, pp. 412, 4191 
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about affairs of the church ; a power to ratify that which 
the bishops and clergy agree upon, and give it the force of 
law ; a power to choose fit persons to govern the church ; a 
power to correct all offenders against faith or manners, be 
they clergy or laymen ; and, finally, a power to determine 
all causes and controversies, ecclesiastical and civil, among 
his own subjects (by the advice of fit counsellors,) so as 
there lies no appeal from his determination : and this is 
what we mean when we call him Supreme Governor of this 
church, which our king must needs be, or else he cannot 
keep his kingdom in peace.* *' 

In the Lutheran churches, lay-infiuence still exists similar 
in its extent, and, unhappily, too similar in its character 
and results. 

" According to the representation of Mosheim, the inter- 
nal government of the Lutheran churches recedes equally 
from Episcopacy on the one hand, and from Presbyterian- 
ism on the other, its distinguishing feature consisting in its 
direct subordination to the civil government. The supreme 
direction of ecclesiastical affairs is vested in councils or 
boards, appointed by the sovereign, an^ termed consistories, 
which are composed of a number of clergymen and several 
of the laity, including persons conversant with both civil 
and ecclesiastical law. It is the complaint of Mosheim 
that the counsels of certain persons in power prevailed in 
the Lutheran church, who considered the privelege of ex- 
communication in the hands of the clergy as derogatory to 
the majesty of the sovereign, and detrimental to the interests 
of civil society ; and that, as the consequence of this branch 
of spiritual jurisdiction falling into disrepute, the Lutheran 
Church is deprived of almost all authority and discipline." 

The other great branch of the Keformation, the Presbyte- 
rian, keeping more closely to the pattern presented in the 
New Testament as exemplified in the Waldensian and 
Bohemian churches, adopted that form from which the 
external framework of the Methodist polity was taken, but 
without that association of the churches with the ministry, 
which formed, and still forms, so vital a ^ail oi ^t^^^etv^xv 

2a 
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goyemment, ami which is so fiilly interwoyen into the entire 
system of the New Connexion. — The following brief sketch 
of the constitution of the church of Scotland^ will furnish a 
correct general representation of the Presbyterian polity. 

" In the Church o£ Scotland, the administration of eccle- 
siastical discipline deyolyes upon the Kixk Sessions ; and 
the popular constitution of those courts, as well as their 
subordination to the control of the higher judicatories, 
affords a security against oppression. In this church, eyeiy 
regulation of public worship, eyeiy act of discipline, and 
every ecclesiastical censure, which, in Episcopal churches, 
emanate from the authority of a diocesan, or from a conyo- 
cation of clergy, are the joint acts of a certain number of 
ministers and laymen acting together with equal authority, 
and deciding every question by a majority of voices. The 
laymen, who form an essential part of the ecclesiastical 
courts of Scotland, are called elders, and ruling elders; 
they are chosen from among the heads of famihes of reputed 
orthodoxy and piety, and are solemnly ordained to their 
office. The number ef elders is proportioned to the extent 
and population of the parish, varyii^ from t^o or three, to 
twelve, twenty, thirty, and even fifty. Their office resembles 
in some respects that of the churchwardens in the Church 
of England ; but their jurisdiction is of a more religious 
character. They assist at the dispensation of the sacra- 
ments, and in administering relief to the poor, and are 
bearers of religious advice and comfort among the parish- 
oners. They correspond less to ecclesia guardiani (the 
legal definition of churchwardens), than to diaconi or 
deacons, as that order subsisted in ancient times. Of these 
elders, with the minister as moderator, the Kirk sessions 
consists ; which has the power of admitting persons to the 
privilege of membership, and of suspending offenders from 
the Lord's table. From this session, an appeal lies to the 
presbytery, which answers to the consistory of the Lutheran 
churches, and consists of all the pastors within a certain 
district, and one ruling elder chosen from each parish. To 
this judicatory belong the excommimication, admission, 
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and censuring of ministers, the licensing of probationers, 
the deciding upon references and appeals from kirk sessions, 
the directing of the sentence of excommunication against 
contumacious offenders, the cognizance or rebuke of any 
heresy or erroneous doctrine, and generally, the regulation 
of all matters concerning the several churches within its 
jurisdiction. From the judgement and authority of the 
Presbytery there lies an appeal to the Provincial Synod, 
which ordinarily meets twice in the year, and comprises all 
the presbyteries within the province. The highest ecclesi- 
astical court, to which lies the ultimate appeal, is the national 
synod, styled the Greneral Assembly, composed of a certain 
number of ministers and ruling elders delegated from each 
presbytery, and of commissioners from the royal boroughs. 
The elders deputed to this counsel are seldom the lay-eMers 
of the respective parishes, but frequently gentlemen of the 
leg€d profession, and persons eminent for rank or talent ; 
but they must have acted at least,once as elders within the 
presbytery which they represent, and have subscribed to 
the National Confession. The Assembly chooses its own 
moderator or president, who is always a minister ; but the 
Crown is represented in the person of the Lord High 
Commissioner, who is always a nobleman, and is the real 
president of the Assembly, although he has no vote. In 
questions purely religious, no appeal lies from this court, 
which is at once a legislature and a judicatory. But it is 
invested with no such temporal authority over property and 
persons as appertains to the ecclesiastical courts of England. 
It can enforce its spiritual decisions by no such formidable 
sanctions ; it can neither amerce by fines, nor by its writs 
incarcerate the offender." 

This system, in all its liberal elements and associations, 
— but separated from state control and the forcible obtru- 
sion of ministers on the churches by lay-patrons, — is re- 
ceived not only by the Free Church of Scotlartd, but by the 
other communities which had previously seceded from the 
EstabHshment there. It was adopted by the Presbyterian 
Churches in England; and its lay-eldeTfe\n^,8»^«fei'c5^^^^»% 
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circumstances evince, was established among the Puritan 
CongregationeUists, both in England and America. 

Neal, in his "History of the Puritans," states that, " To 
inform the world of the real principles of the Puritans, Mr. 
Bradshaw published a treatise, entitled, * English Puritan- 
ism,' &c.y which the learned Dr. Ames translated into Latin 
for the benefit of foreigners." The opening of the fourth 
chapter, which is " Concerning the Elders," presents these 
statements : 

" Forasmuch as, through the malice of Satan, there are, 
and will be, in the best churches, many disorders and scan- 
dals committed that redound to the reproach of the Gospel, 
and are a stumbling block to many both without and within 
the church, and since they judge it repugnant to the word 
of God that any minister should be a sole ruler, and, as it 
were, a pope, so much as in one parish, much more that he 
should be one over a whole diocese, province, or nation, they 
hold, that by God's ordinance, the congregation should make 
choice of other officers, as assistants unto the ministers in 
the spiritual regiment of the congregation, who are by office, 
jointly with the ministers of the word, to be as monitors 
and overseers of the manners and conversation of all the 
congregation, and one of another, that so every one may be 
more wary of his ways, and that the pastors and doctors 
may better attend to prayer and doctrine, and by their 
means may be made better acquainted with the state of the 
people, when other eyes beside their own shaU wake and 
watch over them.' " 

A similar state of things existed in America. " The 
earUer Independents of New England were English Pu- 
ritans, who sought refuge on a foreign soil from the con- 
vulsions and persecutions of their native country. For a 
considerable period, the only work on church government 
at all acknowledged by them, as an exposition of their polity, 
was John Cotton's well known * Book of the Keys.' This 
author assigns the government of the church to elders, 
while he concedes certain privileges to the brethren or pri' 
vate members ; and he also afiserte ' the necessary commu' 
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nion of churches in synods,' in order to rectify mal-adminis- 
tration. * But it was convenient, (says Mr. C. Mather,) the 
churches of New England should have a system of their 
discipline extracted from the Word of God, and exhibited 
to them with a more effectual, acknowledged, and established 
recommendation.' With this view, a bill was presented to 
the * general court,' in the year 1646, for the calling of a 
synod, to prepare a directory of government. 

" The synod met at Cambridge, (New England,) and pro- 
duced the famous * Cambridge Platform of Church Disci- 
pline.' The Platform was presented by the synod to the 
general court which convened it, in 1648 ; and more than 
thirty years afterwards, it was unanimously approved of by 
a synod of all the churches in the colony, assembled at 
Boston. Its seventh chapter treats of ruling elders and 
deacons. • The ruling elder's ofl&ce,' we are there told, * is 
distinct from the office of pastor and teacher.' The ruling 
elders are not so called to exclude the pastors and teachers 
from ruling, because ruling and governing is common to 
those with the other : whereas attending to teach and preach 
the word is peculiar unto the former. The ruling elder's 
work is to join with the pastor and teacher in those acts of 
spiritual rule which are distinct from the ministry of the 
word and sacraments.' Then follows a very excellent sum- 
mary of the duties of elders. 

That the American Episcopal Church practically recognizes 
the rights of the people, is abundantly clear from the fol- 
lowing view principally given by an English EpiscopaMan : — 

" The affairs of this church at large have been regulated 
since 1789, when its constitution was fixed, by a body 
called 'The General Convention,' which consists of an 
upper house, whereof the bishops alone are members ; and 
a lower house, composed of the representatives of the 
clergy and laity from the several dioceses. 

" All motions may originate in either house ; but the 
concurrence of the majority of both houses must be ob- 
tained before they pass into law; and though the u^^^ 
house, or house oi bishops, has a veto on XlSoa y^qg%^^q»^ 
2a3 
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of the house of deputies, it cannot exercise thi^ privilege 
without assigning its reasons in writing. 

"Besides this Greneral Convention, there is. one held 
annually in each diocese, hut at different seasons of the 
year, in the different dioceses, from June to November in- 
clusive, composed of the clergy and lay delegates from every 
congregation. Here regulations are made for the govern- 
ment of their own particular concerns throughout the 
diocese, but they must not be contrary to the constitution 
of the general church ; the state of the diocese is re- 
viewed ; the proceedings of the year are reported ; matter 
is prepared for being laid before the Greneral Convention ; 
and an equal number of clergy and laity, not exceeding 
four of each, is chosen to represent the state of the diocese 
in that assembly. * There are attached to each congrega- 
tion a body of lay assessors along with the clergyman, who 
conduct all cases of discipline.' 

" Hence they believe their form of church government 
and discipline to be not only the most pure and primitive, 
but also most in unison with their civil institutions. In 
it they recognise the important principle, that all orders of 
men, affected by the laws, should have a voice in framing 
them ; and they maintain that all the advantages of deh- 
beration, of experience, and of security to individual rights, 
of which their civil constitution boasts, are secured in the 
organization of their church." 

The thoroughly liberal character of the government 
adopted by all denominations of Congregationalists, is too 
perfectly understood to need any particular exposition; 
and though to observers it has appeared to be — as, indeed, 
it has been designated, — "a pure democracy," yet David- 
son in his " Congregational Lectures" has presented it in a 
view which, in the management of the affairs of individual 
churches, assimilates it very closely to that of the Metho- 
dist New Connexion : — 

"Much idle declamation has been employed on the 

anomaly of * referring every decision to numbers and suf- 

frages, and placing all thai 1% ^oodi, %xi<i N^x^x^ble^ and in- 
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fluential among the members themselves, at the feet of a 
democracy.' This objection to Congregationalism is vir- 
tually based on the assumption of the system being a pure 
democracy. But it is a mistake to think so. The highest 
or legislative power is not vested in the people. They are 
not the rulers. Christ alone properly governs, inasmuch 
as He alone is lawgiver. The judicial and executive powers 
are originally vested in the church, which transfers the 
latter to overseers or pastors who carry the laws into effect. 
The aggregate assembly retains the judicial functions with 
which it has been entrusted by Jesus Christ; while a 
council composed of select members, are empowered to 
execute the decisions made in accordance with the sove- 
reign laws. Thus a church has all the functions necessary 
to a well balanced constitution, distributed too in such a 
manner as to secure general liberty. If the judicial power 
belonged to the clergy alone, or if they were constituted 
governors irrespectively of the people, the freedom of the 
society would be infringed. But they possess the executive 
functions in consequence of being elected by the people, 
and are thereby prevented from exercising oppression or 
tyranny. 

" We have said that the people devolve on a few persons, 
i.e.y the elders, the execution of the laws which Christ has 
given for the conduct of all. It is the duty of such 
governors under Christ to expound the principles of the 
New Testament, to uphold them in their paramount claims 
over the members of the society, to point out the particular 
application of them as occasion may require, and to be the 
organ of the people's decisions in every matter which comes 
before them. They direct the proceedings; declare and 
carry out the laws by which the people have voluntarily 
bound themselves. In choosing these office bearers, the 
members promised obedience to them in the Lord. Thus 
they govern only by means of those set over them, to whose 
just decisions they are bound to bow." 

Without entering here into a particular examination o£ 
the precise points of similarity ox diSaiexMi^ X^Xw^ati *Owb 
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ecclesiastical polity of the Methodist New Connexion and 
that of the respective denominations which have thus passed 
under review, the fact — (and it is the only one to which 
the writer of this article attaches real importance) — is 
brought out with sufficient clearness to command universal 
assent, that in its association of a lay-eldership with the 
teaching ministry, the New Connexion stands identified 
.with all the churches of the Reformation, as well as with the 
anti-papal churches by which that illustrious event was pre- 
ceded, and nearly all the Protestant communities which 
have been subsequently established. 

It now only remains briefly to point out the reasonahle- 
ness of such an association. And that it rests on prin- 
ciples of natural right, and is, therefore, in itself, reason- 
able, might be fairly inferred from the facts ahready esta- 
bUshed, — that Infinite Wisdom appointed it for purposes 
which are common to all countries and times, and that in 
all ages it has been established by the purest Christian 
churches. By some, this alone might be deemed sufficient 
proof, while others might suppose that all proof of reason- 
ableness is unnecessary, being superseded by the yet higher 
ground of Divine authority. It is, however, not only per- 
mitted to man, but required from him, as a rational being, 
to search out, where he can, the reasons even of Divine ap- 
pointments : and the importance of the subject seems to re- 
quire that each of the foundations on which it rests should 
be laid open to the view, and that all the great principles it 
involves should be clearly traced. An attempt to bnng out 
these principles, and thus to evince the recuonahleness of 
such an association of the churches with the ministry, as 
is estabhshed in these pages, was made some time ago,, and 
issued in the pubUcation of the following views : — 

*' 1. Men, as rational and moral beings, have^ both in 
their own persons, and in surrounding olc^eets, a property 
and corre^wnding rights, of which they cannot justly be 
deprived, except as a punishment for crime,, or to secure a 
greater public good. 
2, The end of ga^&mxneiit\& uo^t \)^ \M:mssQx ^r «saahi 
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ment of the governors, but the order and happiness of the 
governed; or, in other words — the welfare of society at 
large. 

3. As no one is either infallible in judgment, or absolutely 
perfect in moral principles and character — and as the pos- 
session of absolute power tends both to warp the judgement, 
and excite irregular passions, and thus leads to injustice ; a 
government in which the several classes of Society are fairly 
represented, is the most likely so to legislate and rule, as to 
harmonize the jarring interests, provide for the diversified 
wants, and secure the order and happiness of the whole. 

4. In order that such representation may be eflfective, it 
must not only exist in the inferior courts, but it must ex- 
tend to the supreme legislative assemblies ; securing there that 
expression to the general voice, and that influence to the 
general will, without which, neither the true interests of the 
society are likely to be understood, nor are its liberties likely 
to be perpetuated. 

" These are the strong grounds, on which, as Britons, we rest 
our claims for a representative government ; and this is the 
extent to which we require that representation to be carried. 
For this we have been long and arduously contending ; and, 
thanks to the God of Providence, we have at length, happily 
succeeded. These great principles apply, we think, as na- 
turally to religious, as to civil society, and refer as directly 
to the church as to the body politic. Though in the church, 
Christ is the supreme head, or king, — though his laws, as 
given in his word, form that rule of faith and practice, from 
which there lies no appeal, and, therefore, the members of 
that church are not at liberty to act according to their will, 
— yet even those laws have to be explained and applied ; 
and notwithstanding their general clearness and extent, 
they leave a considerable range for subordinate legislation 
and government. This being the case, let it be observed, 

1. In religious society, members have a direct personal 
interest in the ministry they support, — the places of wor- 
ship they build, — the doctrines they hear, the ordinances 
they share, — and the religious associations \]bfi^ iorssi. — 
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These have been instituted either by them, or for their 
sake. The members, therefore, form that community, to 
which the temporal goods, the reUgious ordinances, and 
both the ofi&ces and officers of the community belong, or for 
the benefit of which all were instituted. They, consequently, 
have as direct an interest in legislation and government, — 
in the due administration of the laws of the community — 
and in the right appropriation of its property, as they pos- 
sess in civil society. 

" 2. In the Church, as well as in the world, the end of 
government is to secure the order and happiness of the 
whole body, by the enactment and impartial administra- 
tion of necessary laws, and the right appropriation of its 
property. 

** 3. In the church, neither perfect wisdom, nor absolute 
rectitude is found in any particular class of persons, whether 
pastors or members ; therefore, notwithstanding the defer- 
ence and esteem that may be due to ministers, as the general 
expounders of the law of Christ, yet they cannot be entitled 
either to implicit fedth, or universal obedience. Contrariwise, 
their UabiUty to err in judgement and practice, renders it 
necessary that others should be associated with them, to 
direct by their coimsels, and support by their influence ; to 
prevent decisions by which some might be injured, and 
oHiers grieved; and to assist in the adoption of such 
measures as the wants and wishes of the community may 
demand. The community too, having such a property and 
interest in all its own institutions, possesses an unequivocal 
natural right to require such an association. The right, in 
fact, exists as perfectly in religious, as in civil society ; and 
may, therefore, be freely claimed and exercised in the former, 
as well as in the latter of these situations. The representa- 
tive system of government, which, as Britons, we hold so 
dear, and on which alone, as we have been made to feel, 
our civil liberties can securely rest, is equally adapted to 
religious society ; and there also it presents the surest gua- 
rantee against the errors of ignorance and prejudice, and 
the aggressions of covetousneaa, ambition and revenge. 
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" 4. Eepresentation in the cburdi, ta be efficient, must 
be extended to the highest, as well as to the lowest legisla- 
tive assemblies; nor does it seem easy to justify the associ- 
ation of others witk the ministry, in leaders* and quarterly 
meetings, except on ptrinciples that will as dearfy prove the 
necessity of suck an association in district meetings and 
conferences. If, indeed, the security of public liberty re^ 
quires that such an association should exist, when the in- 
terests only of an individual member, or of a society, or of 
a <nrcuit, are concerned, mudi more is it required in those 
assemblies, the decisions of which deeply involve the liberty ,> 
the peace, and the welfare (d the whole body. 

To the views thus propounded, the following observations 
may perhaps be advantageously added. 

In the &rst stages of Christian society its founders may 
find it necessary to exercise an authority, the perpetuation of 
which would be both unwise and imjust ; and which, there- 
fore, they may soooi fed themselves called upon to relax ; 
just as the father of tiiie feonily finds it imperative gradually 
to relax the authority he once justly exercised over his 
children, tDi it merges in the counsels of the most disinter- 
ested, the longest tned, and ^ae most highly esteemed 
Mendship, The reins of authority, too, may be sooner 
slackened in the church, inasmuch as it is composed, not 
of children, but of men,, who, under the teachings of wisdom 
and the Hberal administrations of law, may soon be fitted 
to exercise the right of sufi&age both in the election of offi- 
cers and the general management of affairs, — as in the first 
Clmstian churches ; while some of them may be qualified 
for association with the stated mini^jy in the general duties 
of government. Circumstances, and a state of society also, 
will arise in which such an association wiU become not only 
expedient but imperative. The most eloquent and efficient 
teacher is not in every case the best ruler; nor are the qua- 
Mcations which best fit for the practical duties of govern- 
ment found inseparably connected with superior pulpit 
talents : and instances will be found in which the talented 
teaching minister will be as inferior to the ^TL^enst^^sfc^ «sA 
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prudent lay-elder in some of those qualifications, as the 
zealous and eloquent ApoUos was inferior in Christian 
knowledge to the good Aquila and Priscilla, when they took, 
and " taught him the way of the Lord more perfectly." Did 
the men, therefore, who are entirely devoted to the public 
ministry invariably possess teaching qualifications superior 
to those of every other ofi&cer and member of the church, — 
but which, especially among Methodists, is not the case — 
yet it would be as absurd to claim, on this ground alone, 
the exclusive right of legislation there, as it would be for 
the eloquent and successful pleaders in our courts of justice 
to demand an exclusive patent for government in the state. 
Nor could pre-eminence in every requisite qualification 
give, of itself, sole legislative and executive-authority. It 
must therefore be sought in other considerations; either 
individuals must be found who possess a natural inherent 
right to govern, or whom God has, by some special revela- 
tion, appointed to govern ; or the Commuuity must possess 
the right to elect its own officers, and to hold them responsi- 
ble for the due discharge of ofl&cial duties. The first of 
these suppositions has found no advocates ; but the doctrine 
that kings, and prelates, and priests, have a Divine right to 
govern, and are responsible to God alone, was long and 
zealously taught; and, unquestionably, the passages adduced 
in support of the Divine right of kings in the body politic, 
are not less strong than those employed in relation to the 
ministry in the church. It having however been found that 
such a doctrine, as applied to the former, is incompatible 
with the natural rights of men as intelligent and social 
beings, — that, by fostering the worst forms of selfishness 
in the governors, and the most slavish principles and habits 
in the governed, it generates evils little less in magnitude 
than anarchy itself, — and that every passage adduced in 
support of it admits of a legitimate interpretation which is 
in perfect harmony with natural rights and the most liberal 
forms of government, — kings are now no longer assured 
that their right to govern is from God alone, and that to 
bim only are they responsiXAa, Wt tkey are truly taught 
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that although govemmefni is of Divine appointment, and is, 
therefore, imperative^ yet as its end is the welfare of the 
governed, ihe^ are entitled to judge both of the form and 
fMOfures of government, and to possess therein that in- 
fluence and control which shall most effectually 'secure the 
end of its institution. That control, experience has long 
since fully proved, only an identification with the govern- 
ment by means of representation can give. It is there- 
fore justly claimed. All these circumstances seem to apply 
as natuwdly to the Christian church as to civil society ; and 
unless it can be shown, either— that there no government 
at all is necessary, — or that the end of government there 
is not the good of the community, — or that all that good 
merges in the ministry alone, the other classes having 
neither privileges to claim nor rights to vindicate, — or that 
hierarchal government has been found to be the most 
effective in securing the purity, and peace, and prosperity 
of the church, and is the only form of government com- 
patible with the laws of Christ and the usages of the 
apostolic churches, — it will follow that the same rights 
exist in the ecclesiastical body as in the body politic ; and 
in the former, equally as in the latter, the governed will 
be entitled to be represented in, and thus identified with 
the government, and allowed that direct voice and control 
which form the only sufficient guarantee for the n5ontinu- 
ance of public liberty. 

That such an arrangement to be effective must be uni- 
versal, is evident at the first glance. Whatever reason can ' 
be assigned for the principle of association at all, will equally 
plead for the universality of its application. No reflecting 
Briton would deem his liberty secured by any constitution 
of the lower judicial courts, if, after acquittal there, he could 
be condemned and punished by some one or more of their 
superior officers, or by another court composed of a different 
order of men, as judges, or ministers of the crown. Nor 
would the Commons of these realms deem their privileges, 
whatever they might be, to rest on a solid basis, so lon% %a. 
they had no direct voice in the «Ujpreme legislature, \qV«Xj5s^x 
2 B 
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their influence might be in the inferior assemblies. On 
the other hand, as influence is much more easily, and 
much more powerfully exerted from above than from below, 
partly in consequence of the superior authority which exists 
there, and of that respect to which authority is entitled, 
with greater safety to the interests of public liberty may 
all influence be abandoned in the lower, so long as it is re- 
tained in the higher departments of government. This is 
equally true as applied to religious society. If, to secure 
the order of that society, different assembhes exercising 
different degrees of authority are necessary, — and if the 
association of the churches with the teaching ministry is 
necessary in any of those assembhes, it is much more neces- 
sary that such association should exist in the highest than 
in the lowest of them ; as without this, concessions made, 
— perhaps reluctantly, — by the higher to the lower, may, 
should circumstances seem to render it safe, be retracted ; 
privileges granted, may be taken away ; liberties apparently 
guaranteed by one enactment, may be subverted by another; 
or recognized rights may be boldly trampled upon, and law 
openly violated, yet the deUnquent may be sheltered or 
applauded by the order to which he belongs, and whose 
authority his wrongs were, perhaps, designed to extend. That 
this is not hypothesis alone, the history of every hierarchal 
government, whether papal or protestant, too clearly proves. 
But while the correctness of both the premises and con- 
clusions thus presented is acknowledged, so far as they re- 
late to the body politic, yet their legitimate application to 
the church is denied. Civil government, we are told, is 
earthly in its source and objects ; but the Christian church 
is a purely Divine Institution, and is purely spiritual in its 
character and aims ; and to apply the same principles to 
both, is to degrade the latter by bringing it down to a level 
with the former ; and to confound things, which differ so 
widely, as to render all reasonings from one to the other 
not only illogical but absurd. In the state, God has esta- 
bhshed no particular form of government — given no code 
of laws — prescribed no modes of procedure. Here, there- 
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fore, men are left to adapt their governmental institutions 
and their legislation to those temporal, and ever-changing 
circumstances, which render immutabihty in the forms and 
measures of government either the most palpable incon- 
sistency or the most deadly incubus. But the Christian 
church being adapted to the inner man, — to objects spiri- 
tual and eternal, — to a nature, and wants, and interests, 
which are the same in every country, and in every form 
and class of society, — it presents an institution in which 
permanency in forms of government and modes of opera- 
tion is easy ; yet in which, not human reason, but Divine 
Inspiration, both must and does direct. To this it is suffi- 
cient to reply — 

First, that however things may differ, whether in their 
objects or in many of the circumstances with which they 
are connected, yet in other circumstances, and some of 
them of great importance, there may be entire agreement, 
and great principles and modes of procedure may exist 
which are equally applicable to both. Such is obviously 
the case with respect to govemmenU in the relations in which 
it stands both to civil and religious society. In both rela- 
tions, the subjects of government are the same — intelligent 
and moral agents : the reasons for government are the same 
— the imperfection of human powers and acquirements, 
and the irregularities of human passions and habits : — 
the objects of government, as has been abundantly shown, 
are the same — and the imperfections of the governors bear 
the same relation to those of the governed, in the church as in 
the world. How widQ soever, then, the diflferences may be 
in other respects, yet in all the circumstances which form 
the basis of government and determine its character, the 
approximation is so close, or rather the identity is so per- 
fect, as to justify the conclusion, that the same principles of 
government are equally applicable both to the church and 
the body politic ; and that, unless a Divine interdict can 
be adduced, they ought to be so applied. — But, second, not 
only is no such interdict found, but in the New Testament, 
government is represented as being, in both, cas.fe'e^, ^T^\Nraifc 
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appointment, — and obedience is enjoined in the same gene- 
ral terms, only with some differences singularly hostile to 
the objection under review. If in relation to the eccle- 
siastical body it is affirmed, — God hath set some in the 
church, first apostles, secondarily prophets, thirdly teachers — 
helps, governments, &c. ; in reference to the body politic it 
is with equal clearness stated, — The powers that he are 
ordained of God. — They are God's ministers, attending conr 
tinuaUy upon this very thing. If in relation to governors 
in the church it is commanded, — Obey them that have the 
rule over you, and submit yourselves ; obedience to civil rulers 
is eiyoined in language equally imperative, and the duty is 
enforced by threatenings which are never employed in the 
support of ecclesiastical submission : — Let every soul he 
subject unto the higher powers. For there is no power hut of 
God. — Whosoever therefore resisteth the power, resisteth the 
ordinance of God : and they that resist shall receive to them- 
selves damnation. — But, third, although the New Testament 
neither holds up any models for imitation, nor furnishes 
any specific commands, requiring the appHcation of the 
principles of Hberty to dvil government, yet in reference to 
the governors and government of the chu/rch, such models 
and requisitions are supplied. — There, the governed are re- 
quired to Try the spirits; — to prove all things; — to put 
away from among themselves the evil thing ; — to anathema^ 
tize the teaehers of another gospel; — they are seen associ- 
ated with their rulers in the maintenance of the discipline 
of their respective churches, and they are subjected, by 
their common Lawgiver, to corresponding responsibilities. 
Surely such an application of the principles of Hberty in 
the Christian church, must demonstrate their applicability ; 
and the man who, in the face of such facts, labours to prove 
that no such analogy exists between government in the 
church and in the body politic, as to justify the application 
of the same principles of Hberty to the former, which are 
so fully claimed and recognized in the latter, may evince 
his qualifications as an ingenious sophist, but will never 
thus serve the cause of tt\xOa, uot i^toyq himself entitled 
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to the character of a correct reasoner. On this subject, as 
on every other of practical importance. Reason and Reve- 
lation are seen — not in hostile attitude employed in the 
demolition of each other's work ; but harmoniously uniting 
to render truth more plain, by the convergence of their 
different Hghts ; and to secure its increased stability and 
wider spread, by the exertion of their combined powers. 

For the striking difference in the language of the New 
Testament as applied to civil and ecclesiastical govern- 
ments, while one reason is found in the fact, that it leaves 
worldly interests to be regulated and advanced by the gra- 
dual developments of reason and science, — interfering 
with them only as they affect the interests of the inner 
man and of eternity ; — another reason is found in the es- 
sentially different characters sustained by the subjects of the 
respective governments. The government which has re- 
ference to worldly and material interests, being appHcable 
to man not only as enlightened and civilized, but as grossly 
ignorant and in the lowest state of moral degeneracy — in- 
fluenced by the wildest passions and reckless of the rights 
of his fellows, — it must, at times, be despotic, and obedi- 
ence to it, as such, must be rendered imperative. But the 
church being composed of the spiritually enlightened and 
regenerate, or at least of those whose Hves attest the sin- 
cerity of their Christian profession, a community is seen, 
fitted to exercise, under the guidance of competent rulers, 
the rights of Christian citizenship, and to share all the 
liberty in the church, which in an enhghtened and purified 
state of civil society is so justly claimed and conceded. 
And thus, too, in the bosom of the church is fostered the 
love of civil liberty, and thus the moral principles and 
practical habits are formed which best fit for its exercise. 

The reasonableness of the general system of government 
adopted by the Methodist New Connexion, and which, as 
has been shewn, is presbyterian in its principal features^ 
is clearly brought out in the following statements : — 

" If the maintenance of discipline be all important to 
the interests of true reUgion, it is a matter of iva l^sakXjK^- 
aB3> 
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portance that it be conducted with mildness, prudence, and 
wisdom. Rashness, precipitancy, undue severity, malice, 
partiality, popular fury, and attempting to enforce rules 
which Christ never gave, are among the many evils which 
have too often marked the dispensation of authority in the 
church, and not unfrequently defeated the great purpose of 
discipline. To conduct it aright is undoubtedly one of the 
most delicate and arduous parts of ecclesiastical adminis- 
tration, requiring all the piety, judgement, patience, gentle- 
ness, maturity of counsel, and prayerfulness which can be 
brought to bear upon the subject. 

" Now the question is, by whom shall all these multiplied, 
weighty, and indispensable services be performed ? Besides 
the arduous work of public instruction and exhortation, 
who shall attend to all the numberless and ever-recurring 
details of inspection, warning, and visitation, which are so 
needful in every Christian community ? Will any say it 
is the duty of the pastor of each church to perform them 
all ? The very suggestion is absurd. It is physically im- 
possible for him to do it. He cannot be every where, and 
know every thing. He cannot perform what is expected 
from him, and at the same time so watch over his whole 
flock as to fulfil every duty which the interest of the church 
demands. He must * give himself to reading ;' he must 
prepare for the services of the pulpit ; he must discharge 
his various pubUc labours ; he must employ much time in 
private, in instructing and counselling those who apply to 
him for instruction and advice ; and he must act his part 
in the concerns of the whole church with which he is con- 
nected. Now, is it practicable for any man, however dili- 
gent and active, to do all this, and at the same time to per- 
form the whole work of inspection and government over a 
congregation of the ordinary size ? We might as well ex- 
pect and demand any impossibility; and impossibilities 
the great and merciful Head of the church requires of no 
man. 

" But even if it were reasonable or possible that a pastor 
sbould, alone, perform all these duties, ought he to be willing 
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to undertake them ; or ought the church to be willing to 
commit them to him alone ? We know that ministers are 
sulgect to the same frailties and imperfections with other 
men. We know, too, that a love of pre-eminence and of 
power is not only natural to them, in common with others ; 
but that this principle very early after the days of the 
apostles, began to manifest itself as the reigning sin of 
ecclesiastics, and produced first Prelacy, and afterwards 
Popery, which has so long and so ignobly enslaved the 
church of Christ. Does not this plainly show the folly and 
danger of yielding undefined power to pastors alone ? Is 
it wise or safe to constitute one man a despot over a whole 
church ? Is it proper to intrust to a single individual the 
weighty and complicated work of inspecting, trying, judg- 
ing, admitting, condemning, excluding, and restoring, with- 
out control ? Ought the members of a church to consent 
that all their rights and privileges, in reference to Christ- 
ian communion, should be subject to the will of a single 
man, as his partiality, kindness, and favouritism, on the 
one hand, or his caprice, prejudice, or passion on the other 
might dictate ? Such a mode of conducting the govern- 
ment of the church, to say nothing of its unscriptural 
character, is, in the highest degree, unreasonable and danger- 
ous. It can hardly fail to exert an influence of the most 
injurious character both on the clergy and laity. It tends 
to nurture in the former a spirit of selfishness, pride, and 
ambition ; and instead of ministers of holiness, love, and 
mercy, to transform them into ecclesiastical tyrants. While 
its tendency, with regard to the latter, is gradually to beget 
in them a blind implicit submission to clerical domination. 
The ecclesiastical encroachments and despotism of former 
tinges, already alluded to, read us a most instructive lesson 
on this subject. The fact is, committing the whole govern- 
ment of the church to the hands of pastors alone, may be 
affirmed to carry in it some of the worst seeds of Popery ; 
which though, under the administration of good men they 
may not at once lead to palpable mischief, will seldom fail 
in producing in the end the most serious eviLa, \iQ^ii\ft'vki^'^^ 
who govern and those who obey " 
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" The plan of conducting discipline by means of a suc- 
cession of judicatories, admitting of appeal, provides for 
redressing many grievances which do not appear otherwise 
to admit of a remedy. According to the Independent or 
strictly congregational system, as suggested in a preceding 
page, when a member of a church has been unjustly censured 
or cast out, he has no appeal, there is no tribunal to which 
he can apply for relief: yet his case may be an exceedingly 
hard one, loudly calling for redress." * 

Dr. Dwight, though a congregationahst acknowledges, 
" there are many cases in which indi^'iduals are dissatisfied 
on reasonable grounds with the judgement of a church. It 
is perfectly obvious that in a debate between two members 
of the same church, the parties may in many respects stand 
on unequal ground. One of them may be ignorant, without 
family connexions, in humble circumstances, and possessed 
of Httle or no personal influence ; the other may be a person 
of distinction, opulent, powerfully connected, of superior 
understanding, and of great personal influence, not only in 
the church, but also in the country at large. As things are 
in this world, it is impossible that these persons should 
possess, in any controversy between them, equal advantages. 
Beyond all this, the church itself may be one party, and a 
poor and powerless member the other. In this case, also, 
it is unnecessary to observe, the individual must labour 
under every supposable disadvantage to which a righteous 
cause can be subjected. To bring the parties in these or 
any similar circumstances as near to a state of equality as 
human affairs will permit, it seems absolutely necessary that 
every ecclesiastical body should have its tribunal of appeals, 
a superior judicature, estabhshed by common consent, and 
vested with authority, to issue finally all those causes which, 
before a single church, are obviously liable to a partial 
decision." 

" The Presbyterian, when accused, has the advantage of 
a trial by jury. He is not called to take his place and 

• MiUer. 
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plead his cause before some one person from whom h6 has 
no appeal, but be stands like a free man to defend himself 
before a jury of his peers. Should he conceive that the 
elders of the congregation of which he is a member have 
done him iiyustice, he has the right of appeal to a superior 
court, composed of men unacquainted alike with him and 
his accuser ; a court in which none of those who have already 
tried him will be allowed to take any part, and in which it 
is almost impossible that he shall be partially dealt with. 
But if he should, he has at once another appeal to our 
highest court, in which the representatives of the whole 
church are assembled, and where no local or petty prejudices 
can affect him. 

" The Presbyterian form of government has an adaptation 
for all varying circumstances and situations. We know of 
no country of civihzed men, where the greatest amount of 
happiness to the majority, would not be secured by a re- 
presentative government ; and we know of no circumstances, 
where a similar form of ecclesiastical rule might not be 
expected to produce the same results. If the church be 
planted in a new country, and there exist only a single 
congregation, Presbyterianism makes provision for its wise 
government, by the appointment of a number of intelligent, 
and experienced, and pious elders. If the church be ex- 
tended over a province, or a continent, Presbyterianism 
secures the unity and integrity of the whole, by its capabihty 
of attending, through its system of delegation, to the re- 
motest districts. By its General Assembly, and synods, 
and presbyteries, and sessions, each congregation is under 
special superintendence, while the whole are united as one 
body, one army, one kingdom, under the direction of the 
supreme council, in which the most eminent men are en- 
abled to concentrate their wisdom, and energy, and talents, 
for the good of the entire church." f 

In concluding an investigation which has extended much 
further than was at first designed, a few general remarks 

* Denham. 
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must suffice. It has, perhaps, been made sufficiently mani- 
fest, that in all the great principles and leading character- 
istics of government, the polity of the New Connexion of 
Methodists, perfectly harmonizes with that which the apos- 
tles established, — which the churches retained till it was 
subverted by the encroachments of hierarchial power, — 
and which was restored by the churches of the Reformation, 
in proportion to the extent to which the Reformers were 
permitted to follow out their convictions, — and, that the 
Connexion embodies in its laws and institutions, and carries 
into operation in all its meetings, those principles of liberty 
which alone practically recognize the natural rights of man 
in society, and by which alone those rights can be secured. 

Its enlightened founders have combined in its polity to 
a great extent, the excellencies of the ecclesiastical systems 
of the principal evangelical sections of the church. While 
adopting the Presbyterian association of churches, with its 
several judicatories, and its representative system of go- 
vernment ; they also approximated towards Independency, 
by the extension both of the numbers and functions of the 
lay-eldership, and by the right of suffrage given to the peo- 
ple in the admission of members, — in the appointments 
to various offices, — and in other matters relating to the 
order of the respective churches ; and they retained at the 
same time, the official orders and names, together with the 
disciplinary and financial regulations of the Wesleyan stock 
from which they sprang. 

Such is the Ecclesiastical PoHty by the instrumentality 
of which, under the blessing of the Giver of all grace, the 
purity, — and liberty, — and success of the community 
have been secured during a period of fifty years. That 
under such a system, liberty should be lost, except by the 
grossest negligence, is impossible. While the ministry is 
entirely dependent on the confidence and voluntary sup- 
port of the churches — while the people are associated with 
the ministry in the local meetings, either by the lay-elder- 
ship or by their chosen representatives, — while the same 
association exists in the highest assemblies, to which the 
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people have thus direct access, and on which they can thus 
exert a direct influence, — and when everything done even 
in these assembHes must be permanent or momentary — 
an efficient enactment or a nullity — as it may be approved 
or condemned by the respective churches, — the cause of 
liberty is secure, and the establishment of a priestly des- 
potism is impossible. These statements are equally true as 
applied to the doctrinal and practical purity of the churches. 
It has, indeed, been supposed, that, should an exigency 
arise, and should heterodoxy find, in the stated ministry, a 
popular and influential advocate, the lay-influence intro- 
duced into official meetings would enlist itself under the 
hostile banner, and thus, in spite of the antagonistic efforts 
of the ministry, render the cause of error victorious. The 
exigency has arisen : — But the anticipation has signally 
failed. In one of the most numerous Conferences which 
the annals of the Connexion have furnished, and to which 
the representatives were sent with a perfect knowledge of 
what lay before them, delinquency found among the lay- 
members, not only the fewest supporters, but some of its 
firmest opponents. 

"Here, then, is a system, which, with the enlarged 
spiritual views of Methodism — its religious ordinances — 
its diversified instrumentality — and its wholesome disci- 
pline, combines a mode of government that secures order 
without despotism, and liberty without licentiousness ; — 
the efficiency of the ministry, and the privileges of the 
people; — and which, by uniting all classes of the com- 
munity in the bond of common privileges and interests, 
removes those causes of discontent, contention, and sepa- 
ration, which, among a people otherwise free, must always 
exist in connection with spiritual despotism, however dis- 
guised or modified." 
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Providence is on the side of truth and righteousness. Of 
this the history of the Methodist New Connexion is highly 
illustrative. There is not so much that is bold and brilliant 
in its career, as there is in tha advaaciii^ course of some 
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other Communities, which hold sound doctrine and maintain 
godly discipline ; but there is more than enough in the good 
it has done and in the progress it has made, to demonstrate 
that God is with it. 

During the early years of its existence, the New Connexion 
made little advancement. No surprise should be felt at this 
circumstance. The difl&culties attendant on the formation 
of a religious body, especially at a period of controversial 
excitement, are numerous and formidable. These difi&culties 
are too obvious to require formal notice. So strongly did 
they check the onward movement of the New Connexion, 
that at the close of five yeajrs, the increase in the number of 
its members was merely two hundred and forty-three. That 
is, from five thousand and thirty-seven in the year 1798, 
one year after the division, to five thousand two hundred 
and eighty, in the year 1803. The experience of the Pro- 
testant Methodists and of the Wesleyan Association — both 
of recent establishment — has been more discouraging than 
the above. After struggling with their difficulties a few 
years, the Protestant Methodists merged in the Wesleyan 
Association. At the present date the Wesleyan Association 
has several thousand fewer members than it had ten years 
since, a little while subsequent to its commencement. It 
is, therefore, now, clearly seen that the New Connexion had 
reason, even when it was small and feeble, to thank God, take 
courage, and go forward. 

The " New Itinerancy" in 1 797, consisted of seven preaoh- 
ers, who were appointed to labour in the Leeds, Sheffield, 
Hanley, Manchester, Liverpool, Chester, and North Shields 
circuits. Four of this little band were the Kevds. Alexander 
Kilham, William Thom, John Grundell, and James Mort. 
These brave and holy men were faithful to the Connexion 
until death. In the years 1798 and 1799, we find amongst 
others, the honoured names of the Kevds. William Haslam, 
William Styan, John Revil, Charles Donald, William Driver, 
George Wall, and John M'Clure. The Kev. William Thom 
was president, and the Rev. Alexander Kilham was secre- 
tary of the Conference in 1797 and 179B, TVi^\.^m«xS5jai5^^ 

2c 
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minister, the Rev. John Grundell, was president, and that 
amiable and holy gentleman, Mr. Robert Hall, of Notting- 
ham, was secretary of the Conference in 1799. 

Nothing, perhaps, tended so much at the beginning to 
dishearten and impede the New Connexion, as the premature 
death of Mr. Kilham. This melancholy event took place 
on the 20th of December, 1798. It was spoken of, we regret 
to state, somewhat exultantly by many of the Wesleyans. 
The friends of the New Connexion hung their harps upon 
the willows and wept ; but though cast down they were not 
destroyed. In the mystic dispensation they heard the 
oracle, ** Cease ye from man, and trust in the Living God." 
Exactly two months after the decease of Mr. Kilham, an- 
other serious loss was sustained by the Connexion in the 
death of Mr. William Smith, of Hanley. This liberal and 
zealous christian fell asleep in Jesus, on tlie 20th of Feb- 
ruary, 1799. 

The Life of Mr. Kilham, published by the New Connexion, 
and sold at its Book Room in London, being within the 
reach of almost every one, a brief account of him here is all 
that is requisite. 

Alexander Kilham was bom at Epworth in Lincolnshire, 
on the 10th of July, in the year 1762. It is remarkable 
that the birth place both of the founder of Methodism, and 
of the reformer of the polity of Methodism, is Epworth. 
The parents of Mr. Kilham were members of the Methodist 
society, and their godly example and instructions exerted 
$1 salutary influence on his youthful mind. When Mr. 
Kilham was about twenty years of age, he was made a sub- 
ject of saving grace. While conversing with three young 
persons on religious experience, he was strongly convinced 
of sin, and being invited by them to attend a prayer meeting, 
he went. There he was so much condemned and accused 
by his conscience, that he thought himself the worst of 
sinners. He continued two or three hours weeping without 
comfort, finding himself so exceedingly sinful. Sometimes 
his heart was broken and tears flowed plentifully, at other 
seasons be was so hard and stupid that he coidd not 
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weep at all. After remaining thus for three or four hours, 
he obtained mercy. His own words are these. " I found 
a sudden change on my mind. I could not have wept if I 
might have had the world for it, but I found a great love 
to every one around me, and my heart was filled with un- 
speakable joy." 

In the year 1785, Mr. Kilham made an offer of himself 
to Mr. Wesley, to travel as a preacher, and was appointed 
to the Homcastle circuit. There and elsewhere till the 
close of his ministry, he was a workman not to be ashamed, 
edifying the people of God, and turning sinners into the 
way of righteousness. A quarto volume of the handwriting 
of Mr Kilham, bound in rough calf, is in the possession of 
the Rev. Thomas White Ridley, whose wife is a niece of 
Mr. Kilham, being a daughter of his brother Mr. Simon 
Kilham. This valuable relic was presented to Mr. Ridley 
by Mr. Benj amin Jackson, of Leeds. It contains six hundred 
and fifty-eight pages, and presents on every page, very closely 
written, in a neat and legible hand, the thoughts of Mr. 
Kilham on various passages of Holy Writ, amounting to 
six hundred and fifty-eight in number, forming the outline 
or ground- work of as many sermons. These outlines exem- 
plify his great industry, extensive reading, judicious mode 
of arrangement, rich experience, and deep piety. At the 
end is a copious index, referring to each passage and direct- 
ing to the page. At the commencement is the following 
beautiful and appropriate prayer. 

" O God, the great director of all who trust in Thee. I 
now humbly implore Divine wisdom, to help me rightly to 
divide thy word, and to give the true sense of the scriptures 
to those who may hear me preach. Conscious of my own 
ignorance and inability for this work, I most sincerely beg, 
for the sake of thy dearly beloved Son, to be directed by 
thee in explaining the different passages I may enter upon ; 
and pray that I may so open them, that all who hear may 
receive benefit. O give me thy Holy Spirit to dwell in me, 
and open to my mind what he has caused to be written for 
our instruction. By him do thou takelba ^fc^^ix^-tCL^CSNfo 
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books, and the darkness and blindness from my heart, that 
I may fully know the mind of God in the word, and be able 
to teach it to others according to the true import of it. I 
now fully put myself into thy hands, pleading to be made 
an instrument of good to many souls. Let me be endued 
with power from on high, to apply to the hearts and con- 
sciences of those who hear, the great truths which concern 
their salvation. O Lord, hear and help for the sake of 
Jesus Christ, our gracious Redeemer and Advocate. Amen." 

Mr. Kilham considered himself — to use his own words 
— "a real dissenter,'" This profession of dissent, involved 
him in discussion with some of his brethren of the Wesleyan 
ministry. Amongst others, a Mr. Fish, at that time one of 
Mr. Wesley's preachers, having heard Mr. Kilham speak of 
the Methodists as being dissenters, entered into a contro- 
versy with him on the subject. An interchange of letters 
between them was continued once a month for two years, 
Mr. Fish taking the church, and Mr. Kilham the dissenting 
side of the question. Mr. Fish, at first, was exceedingly 
strong in his opinions ; and whether he was convinced of 
his error by Mr. Kilham or not, the fact is ascertained that 
he shortly afterwards was ordained, and went to the West 
Indies as a Dissenting minister, to preach the gospel. 

After the formation of the New Connexion, Mr. Kilham 
was in labours more abundant. Writing from Sheffield he 
states. " I have had much labour and writing since I saw 
you, and for near a fortnight I have been distressed with 
want of sleep. The labour is so great here that none could 
go through what I have to encounter, unless his bones were 
like brass, and his flesh like iron. We have increased so 
much lately, that our chapel is quite too small. On Sunday 
evening we do not know what to do. We have very good 
singing ; the chapel rings from end to end. The people 
beg of me to spare myself, but how is it possible when the 
harvest is so white already. We have blessed meetings. 
The people taste of the good word of life, and of the powers 
of the world to come. There is a general quickening in the 
old members, and about Mty n^^ o\x<ei%, mth backsliders 
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have come forward. I hope God will give me health, and 
make his face to shine upon us more gloriously than ever." 
• About five weeks before his death, Mr. Kilham went on a 
toilsome journey into Wales, amidst very inclement weather. 
But he was not left without consolation. While there he 
wrote, — " After morning preaching, I could not but weep 
for joy, the Redeemer appeared so precious, and his ways 
so delightful. It is impossible to express the joy I felt in 
seeking the salvation of my fellow creatures." 

On his return from Wales to Nottingham, at the end of 
November, he was evidently weak and much exhausted. 
On Wednesday, December 12th, 1798, it was thought he 
took cold, in walking home from the country, between four 
and five miles, after preaching. The next morning he had 
a violent pain in his back and shoulders. The pain in his 
back and shoulders increased, and on Friday morning it 
was excessive. On Saturday evening he was electrified, 
and found relief from it. A blister was, also, appUed that 
night On Tuesday morning he appeared to be recovering, 
although he had slept so little. In the evening, after tea> 
Mr. and Mrs. Smith, of Hanley, being present, and Mr. 
Smith's weak state making it necessary for him to retire 
soon to rest, Mr. Kilhani engaged in prayer with extras 
ordinary enlargement of heart and depth of feeling. On 
Thursday morning, December 20th, after a restless night, 
he complained of extreme pain, and several times brought 
up large quantities of blood. While in this distressing 
state he said, — "I am going to my Redeemer. If I am 
dying now, tell all the world that Jesus is precious." When 
distress and sympathy with him were shown by Mrs. Kilham 
and others, he remarked, — "As the afflictions of Christ 
abound, his. consolations abound in my soul." Soon after 
he stated, — " What I have done in regard to the Methodist 
Connexion, so far from repenting, I rejoice in it at this; 
moment. I bless God that he made me an instrument of 
doing it. O that I had done it more faithfully." His last 
words were — "Lord Jesus, receive my spirit." His aj^ 
was thirty-six jears. 
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William Smith, was bom at Walsall, in Staffordshire, 
on the 26th of December, 1763. His parents were of the 
excellent of the earth, and they instructed him in the way 
of truth and piety. In early life he was converted to God, 
and while yet a youth he began to preach the unsearchable 
riches of Christ. He was frequently called to address lai^ 
congregations in Wolverhampton, and was made very useful 
in its adjacent villages. Providence favoured him with 
temporal prosperity, but he was not puffed up thereby. 
With a grateful and humble heart, he willingly consecrated 
his talents, property, and influence, to the cause of Jesus 
Christ. His benevolence was not bounded by the narrow 
limits of a sect. Whatever was designed for the general 
diffusion of knowledge and religion, had his warmest appro- 
bation, his fervent prayers, and his generous support. His 
attachment to religious liberty, was ardent. He took a 
liberal and decided part in the debates which agitated the 
Methodist body, during the life of Mr. Kilham, labouring 
earnestly to establish Methodism, on the broad and sure 
foundations of reason and scripture. 

In the year 1797, he attended the Leeds Conference as a 
trustee representative, and finding the preachers determined 
to hold fast, and exercise absolute power, he united with the 
friends of a liberal constitution, in forming the Methodist 
New Connexion. On his return to Hanley, he opened his 
house for the worship of God. There the gospel was 
preached till a more convenient place was obtained. In 
the year 1798, through close application to business and 
study, his health began to fail. During his illness, he 
visited Mr. Kilham, at Nottingham, little thinking that his 
beloved friend and minister would enter another world be- 
fore him. Yet so it was. The next day Mr. Kilham went 
to his reward. A few weeks iafterwards, Mr. Smith joined 
him in the realms of light and bliss. After using, without 
success, every means for the restoration of his health, which 
human skill coidd suggest, he began to set his house in 
order, feeling that he must die and not live. 

When his temporal affairs 's^et^ ^^\X)L"fe^, \m& «x.^Tft!a&ed a 
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desire before his eyes were closed in death, to be carried 
into the new chapel, which had been opened a few months 
previously, by the Revds. A. Kilham, W. Thorn, and J. 
Grundell. This affecting scene is thus described by a 
friend, who witnessed it. " We placed him in the pulpit. 
He looked around while his eyes and his tongue spoke the 
pleasing feelings of his heart. He then pointed out the 
spot where he wished to be laid, a wish which the trustees 
assured him should be. sacred. After this he prayed most 
fervently for himself and family, for all that were present, 
and especially that God would bless the labours of his ser- 
vants, in the conversion of many thousands of souls in that 
place; — that it would please God to bless the Christian 
brethren whom he was going to leave behind, that He woidd 
give them many happy and glorious days, and make them 
as Mount Zion, a praise and bulwark in the earth. Never 
do I remember so solemn a season ; every heart was moved 
and every eye suffiised with tears." Before he died, hav- 
ing the full assurance of faith and hope, he pointed out 
the 13th verse of the 14th chapter of Revelation, as the text 
for his funeral discourse. When nature was almost spent, 
he said to a near relative, " My ardent but submissive de- 
sire is to be with Christ, which is far better." Ere long his 
desire was fulfilled. On the 20th of February, 1799, at 
the age of 35 years, his spirit left our world, to unite with 
the spirit of Kilham, before the throne, in singing the song 
of the Lamb. 

At the Conference of 1799, a number of friends in Ire- 
land were recognized as members of the Methodist New 
Connexion; and the Rev. John M'Clure was stationed at 
Lisbum. Arrangements also were made for effectively 
conducting the business of the Book-room, and most of the 
preachers present deposited half-a-guinea in the hands of 
the secretary, towards a Fund for the support of superan- 
nuated ministers, and the widows of ministers. Before the 
close of the year a small hymn book, containing a collection 
of hymns from various authors, was published as an appen- 
dix to the large Hymn Book, coi\si«tiii%oi\iyBxr^\s^*viw6 
Berda, John and Charles Wesley. 
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At the Conference of 1803, the Paternal Fund was estab- 
lished. This Fund is sustained by public collections in our 
chapels, and subscriptions from our friends. From this fund 
allowances are given towards the support of the children 
of our preachers before they reach a certain age, instead of 
charging each sum on the circuit where a preacher labours, 
as part of his salary. Poor circuits are thus relieved from 
oppressive burthens ; and the claims for the whole of the 
children are fairly distributed over the Connexion. 

At the same Conference the Beneficent Fund was estab- 
lished. This fund is supported by the annual subscriptions 
of our friends, and th^ annual contributions of our minis- 
ters. Its objects are, the relief and support of disabled and 
aged ministers in the Methodist New Connexion, and of 
their widows and orphans. " Already it has been a staff 
to the aged, a helper to the widow, and an inheritance to 
the orphan." That worthy gentleman Mr. Samuel Hegin- 
bottom of Manchester, subsequently of Ashton, by whose 
exertions the fund was brought into existence, and who, in 
addition to an annual subscription, contributed immediately, 
a benefaction of fifty pounds towards its support, w£is ap- 
pointed the treasurer thereof. 

At the close of the ten succeeding years, the increase of 
members in the New Connexion was 2787 : being from 
6280, in the year 1803, to 8067, in the year 1813. 

In the minutes of 1804, the name of the celebrated 
Richard Watson occurs. He is stated to have travelled 
one year as a circuit preacher, and he is stationed in Man- 
chester. It is not so generally known as it ought to be, 
that to the New Connexion belongs the honour and joy, of 
having brought this extraordinary man from obscurity, and 
placed him in a position whence his path was as the shi- 
ning Hght, till it merged in the glories of eternity. The 
Rev. Richard Watson discharged the duties of an able 
minister of the New Testament in the New Connexion, 
eight years. Nor were his gifts and graces unappreciated. 
Once he was a member of the annual committee, three 
times he was secretary o£ couiexeticfc, acA>3cia ^«fcT4ft» of his 
ministry were the large towns oi lA\ergo^^ttxv^^«a.^«^'wst. 
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The sermon on " The Evils of Ignorance," in the first 
volume of his sermons, published at the Wesleyan Book 
Room, was preached in Mount Tabor Chapel, Methodist 
New Connexion, Stockport, in the year 1806. The sermon 
also on " Religious Meditation," in the same volume, was 
preached during his first appointment in the Manchester 
circuit. His respect for the New Connexion did not cease 
when he had rejoined the Wesley ans, and shone like the sun 
amongst the most popular and gifted of their ministers. 
The solemn rebuke he administered while a circuit preacher 
in the New Connexion to a Wesleyan preacher, who had 
represented those who left the Wesleyans as " dying under 
a cloud," was not enfeebled by his subsequent conduct. 
He did not disparage the friends he had left. He held 
them in grateful esteem,* and the ministers of the New 
Connexion invariably met a cordial welcome at his resi- 
dence. Honour to his memory I He was a great, good, 
and useful minister of Jesus Christ. May his mantle rest 
on the rising ministry of both the Old and the New Con- 
nexion. 

Charles Donald was bom in the North of England. His 
father was a Presbyterian, and regularly engaged with his 
family in tjie pubHc worship of God. When Charles left 
his father's house as an apprentice, his morals became cor- 
rupt, through association with wicked company. At the 
expiration of his apprenticeship he went to Leeds. On his 
way from Newcastle to Leeds, he sold his Bible and the 
other religious books which his father had given him. This 
circumstance was very grievous to him in after years. At 
Wortley, near Leeds, he obtained employment. There he 
followed the desires of his evil heart and became remark- 
able for wickedness. A revival of religion having taken 
place at Wortley, Mr. Donald was led by curiosity, or some 

* So earnest was this feeling, it incited him while holding an inter- 
view, on one occasion, with the Rev. Wm. Haslam, to step forward, 
fasten a plain gold brooch on his breast, and request that he would 
wear it as a token of affectionate remembrance. The friendly gift 
was accepted and worn with pleasure. 
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Other motive, to attend the preaching of the gospel. The 
word came with power to his soul. He was convinced of 
sin, of righteousness, and of judgement. The lips which 
had been given to cursing and bitterness, gave expression 
to the melting prayer, ** God be merciful to me a sinner.** 
He left his sinful companions and began to meet in class. 
The leader of the class beheld him with surprise and joy. 
He continued to hold fellowship with the people of God, 
and he soon obtained, through faith in the blood of Christ, 
the forgiveness of all his sins. When he had found mercy, 
he laboured zealously to promote the salvation of others. 
He engaged in prayer at the prayer meetings, sometimes 
gave a word of exhortation, and being very diligent in the 
cultivation of his mind, he became in a littie while, an ac- 
ceptable local preacher. At the time of the division, he 
resided at Armley. He read and approved the writings of 
Mr. Kilham, and he united with the few members who left 
the Wesleyans in Armley, and formed a part of the New 
Connexion. Of this small society he continued a member 
till he was called out as a circuit preacher. The confer- 
ence of 1798, appointed him to the Liverpool circuit 
Afterwards he laboured in Shefl&eld, Nottingham, Man- 
chester, Huddersfield, Hull, and Dewsbury circuits. In 
all these circuits he was highly acceptable and useful. In 
Hull he continued three years, and the congregations in- 
creased so much, that the friends found it requisite to en- 
large their chapel. There, however, his health began to 
decline, and more than once he was raised up from sick- 
ness which had brought him nigh to the grave. On his 
removal to Dewsbury, he was joyfully received, and a bright 
prospect opened before him of extensive usefulness. But 
a cloud soon came over it. After preaching a short time, 
he was laid entirely aside. His affliction continued through 
eight months. When he felt fully satisfied that his sick- 
ness was unto death, he sent for the Rev. James Mort, 
with whom he had laboured with considerable satisfaction 
in Shefl&eld and Manchester. They held very serious 
conversation, and after prayer bis countenance beamed 
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with holy joy, and his spirit greatly rejoiced in God his 
Saviour. Subsequently, from time to time, he received 
strong consolation from above. God was with him and his 
heart was glad. Before he died he expressed a desire that 
all his papers should be burnt in his presence. This de- 
sire was complied with. The burning of his papers shows 
that he had very humble views of himself, but it prevents 
justice being done to his memory. He had naturally a 
strong understanding, which he greatly improved by read- 
ing and reflection. He was ardent in feeling, prompt in 
decision, and energetic in action. His whole soul was in 
the work which his Master had given him to do. Sincerity 
and disinterestedness shone conspicuously in his character. 
The following incident will illustrate his abrupt frankness. 
A young man who had been brought to God through his 
instrumentality, remarked to him on one occasion during 
his illness, " I shall be a star, Mr. Donald, in your crown." 
This reply was instantly given, " Never mind my crown, 
take care of thy own." His labours were abundant, and 
productive of blessed results. Many were turned thereby 
into the way of righteousness. He persisted in preaching 
till his enfeebled constitution could sustain him no longer. 
Towards the close of his protracted afl&iction, his spirit 
seemed full of heaven and of God. In this delightful state 
of experience, on the 9th of April, 1808, aged 34 years, 
he laid his body down and ascended on high, to rejoice for 
ever before the throne of the Lamb. Thousands attended 
his interment, and weeping and lamentation were made 
over his grave. His son, the Rev. Charles James Donald, 
emulates his example, as a minister of the Methodist New 
Connexion. 

Two months after the demise of Mr. Donald, James Parry, 
the youngest son of Mr. Parry, of Chester, — a man of God, 
well known and much respected in the New Connexion, — 
was taken to heaven in the fifth year of his ministry, at the 
early age of twenty-one years. He was a young minister of 
extraordinary promise. He had a fine imagination, an 
earnest heart, a wonderful command of lan!gOLA%<^^ «xl^ \^^ 
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piety was almost seraphic. His conversion took place when 
he was scarcely fifteen years of age. Though still in his 
boyhood, the language with which he set forth the great 
change, in a letter written to his parents soon afterwards, 
is admirable. " When I was cast down and ready to give 
way to my sorrows, these words were applied with power to 
my mind ; * Son be of good cheer, thy sins are forgiven 
thee.' The Lord hath spoken peace to my soul. I have 
drank of the waters of life, — the streams that make glad 
the city of God. The Lord hath raised me up to the third 
heavens. He hath opened mine eyes and given me the 
most glorious blessings." At the age of seventeen, he went 
out as a circuit preacher. He attracted large congregations, 
and his preaching was not in word only, but in power and 
in the Holy Spirit, converting sinners to God. His race 
was soon run : at its dose he met death like a conqueror, 
and obtained a crown of Life. To adopt the language of a 
classic writer, he was " one of those rare specimens of human 
nature which the Great Author of it produces at distant 
intervals, and exhibits for a moment, while he is hastening 
to make them up among his jewels." 

A deeply interesting memoir of James Parry was written 
by the Rev. Richard Watson, and published in the New 
Connexion Magazine, for 1810. This memoir is character- 
istic of its writer. It contains evidence that the liberal 
system of the New Connexion was quite as favourable to the 
development of his lofty intelligence, as the system amidst 
which it afterwards manifested itseK. The following ex- 
tract shows a calm m^gesty of thought, equal to any of his 
efforts in later years. "Piety is manhood. Religion, 
though not the offspring, is the great instructress of reason. 
She alone has power to turn the mind, hitherto wandering 
over the scene of external objects, inwardly — upon itself: 
to contemplate its wants, its powers, and its destiny : to 
open a new world to thought ; to supply from heaven and 
from God the subjects of meditation ; and thus to expand 
and mature the intellectual of man." Justice to the New 
Oonnexion requires the iatxoductiQn also, in this place, of 
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the views entertained by Eichard Watson of its system of 
government. In his account of John Cash, published in 
the New Connexion Magazine for 1805, he writes : " John 
Cash, though a plain and unpolished man, understood as 
well as any of the Wesleyan preachers, the principles upon 
which a church should be governed, and the rights which 
they [John Cash and his friends,] as christians had to 
maintain. He discovered a radical defect in the old system : 
a power assumed not delegated : and exercised without limit 
and without accountableness." In his memoir of William 
Bradbury, published in the same magazine, he writes, — 
" Mr. Bradbury became a member of the New Connexion, 
from the purest motives. He espoused it from principle. 
He gave it his most cordial support, because he believed it 
to be founded on a system, better adapted to answer the 
important purposes of brotherly love, and christian edifica- 
tion, than that which he renounced. His wish, and the 
wish of every real friend of that Connexion, who stood forth 
80 nobly in the defence of truth and gospel liberality, was 
that the church might be so regulated and governed, that 
by a mutual co-operation of ministers and people, by the 
interests of the whole body being legally made the joint 
interest of both, mutual confidence might be established, 
and the spirit of primitive Christianity revived." * 

At the Conference of 1808, the law was made, which 
requires preachers at the close of their probation, and when 
publicly received into full connexion, to answer the various 
questions, relating to their Christian experience, call to the 
ministry, theological sentiments, &c., now set forth in our 
General Rules. At the Conference of 1809, the number of 
members constituting the Annual Committee, was increased 
from three to five. 

William Thom, was bom at Aberdeen, in September, 

* The biographer of Mr. Watson, endeayoars to show that these passages 
do not set forth his deliberate judgement The attempt is a failure, 
notwithstanding the countenance given to it, by a letter of Mr. Watson's, 
written during an exciting controversy. It would have been far better, 
to have made a frank avowal, of change of sentiment 
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1751. During his youth, considerable attention was paid 
to his education. He was not only a correct English scholar ; 
he understood the Latin and Hebrew Languages, and made 
proficiency in mathematics. Before he was twenty years 
of age, he was converted to God, by the grace of the Holy 
Spirit. In the year 1774, he was taken out as a Methodist 
itinerant preacher, under the direction of Mr. Wesley. 
Twenty-three years, he preached the truth as it is in Jesus, 
and was made extensively useful, in the Wesleyan Con- 
nexion. He was held in high estimation by Mr. Wesley. 
This appears from the circumstance, that, although he was 
a junior preacher, he was appointed by Mr. Wesley, one of 
the hundred, whose names were enrolled in the Wesleyan 
Poll Deed. At the Leeds Wesleyan Conference, in 1797, 
when the preachers refused to consent, that " an equal 
number of lay-members, chosen by the people, as their repre- 
sentatives, should attend the Conference with the preachers, 
and be invested with the same power ; " Mr. Thom, beUev- 
ing that the request of the people, was both reasonable and 
scriptural, sent an interesting letter to the Conference, from 
which the following is an extract. 

" Dear brethren, — I cannot hesitate any longer to inform 
you, that I beUeve the people should be properly united 
with the preachers by delegates. I came to the Conference 
fully determined to continue in union with my brethren, 
if I could do so in sincerity of heart. I now feel myself 
obliged to declare, that I must withdraw, and act in union 
with those of the people, whose sentiments agree with my 
own. I feel no desire to reflect on any of the brethren who 
differ from me. I believe they act in sincerity with their 
own principles, and may be useful to those who agree with 
them. I love and respect many with whom I have long 
been acquainted, and part from them with great reluctance. 
I am determined, neither to make the pulpit nor the press, 
the vehicle of abuse. But if I should be called upon to 
speak to the point in controversy among us, I shall press 
into the service of the cause, arguments drawn from scrip- 
ture, and the primitive customs of the church of Christ 
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Praying that the great Head of the church may bless the 
members of his mystical body, in every part, and unite us 
all in him with the cords of divine love. — I remain, dear 
brethren, yours affectionately, WILLIAM THOM." 

Mr. Thom's first appointment in the New Connexion, 
was to the Huddersfield circuit. The circuit was extensive, 
including Halifax, Leeds, Ripon, and some more distant 
places. But Grod was with him, and good was done. The 
next year, he was appointed to labour in Manchester. This 
year was crowned by Jehovah, with an increase of nearly 
two hundred members. He was afterwards appointed to 
the Nottingham, Hull, and Sheffield circuits. In 1804, 
Mr. Thom was appointed the Book-steward of the Con- 
nexion. This led him to Leeds, where in addition to the 
discharge of the duties of his new office, he preached twice 
on the Sabbath, and occasionally on the week-evenings. In 
1807, Mr. Thom removed to Hanley, the Book-room having 
having been taken thither from Leeds. " I know no part of 
the Connexion," writes the Rev. J. Mort, " where Mr. Thom 
could have spent the last years of his life with more com- 
fort, than he did in the Hanley circuit ; and it affords me 
great satisfaction to know that he w£is held in the esti« 
mation, and treated with the respect which his merits 
deserved." The last Conference Mr. Thom attended, of 
which he was also elected the president, being the sixth 
time of his holding this honourable office, was held in 
Chester, in the year 1811. From that time his health 
declined. Finding his weakness increase, he removed to 
the pleasant and hospitable residence of Mr. Bailey. While 
his end drew nigh, in answer to a question put to him, 
respecting the steps he had taken in forming the New 
Connexion, he said, — " I am satisfied they were good steps.'* 
To Mr. John Ridgway he remarked, — " I am living a life 
of dependence on God. He is my support and comfort. 
He is my confidence and trust After a few struggles we 
shall meet again without separation." To Mr. George 
Ridgway, he said, — "I bless God, I find my mind in a 
comfortable state, and I have found it ao e%et ^\xi<ifc\'^«^ 
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taken ill. I know that if thO' Lord sees good to remove 
me, I shall go where I shall be more perfect in knowledge 
and in happiness, than I can be here." His soul was often 
engaged with God in prayer. Among other petitions he 
prayed, — " Lord, lift upon me the light of thy countenance, 
and make me to rejoice in thy salvation. Lord my God, 
show me thy glory, and let my soul be ravished with the 
sight of it." In this state of holy and happy feeling, he 
exchanged mortality for life, on the 16th of December, 1811, 
aged sixty years. 

At the Conference of 1813, resolutions were passed which 
brought the Irish preachers into closer fellowship with the 
Connexion in England. 

At the same Conference, a settlement of the salaries of 
the preachers was effected. Serious complaints had been 
made, respecting the inadequacy of the income of the 
preachers, to meet their necessities, and a committee had 
been appointed by the previous Conference, to examine and 
report thereon. After a candid consideration of the subject, 
it was cordially resolved, that in addition to the use of a 
house and furniture, at the expense of the circuit, every 
married preacher in full connexion, should receive for him- 
self and wife, twelve pounds pier quarter; "not less than 
two pounds per quarter for a servant ; " and in ciddition to 
these items ** not less than fourteen shillings per week for 
board," The allowance from the Paternal Fund, for boys 
under eight years of age, and for girls under twelve, to be 
six pounds per annum. Bills for medical attendance and 
travelling expenses, to be paid by the quarterly meeting. 

The increase in the number of the members of the New 
Connexion, at the close of the following ten years, was 
2727, namely, from 8067, in the year 1813, to 10,794, in 
the year 1823. 

On the 2nd of January, 1814, our friends in Hudders- 
field, after a vain attempt to secure a reasonable settle- 
ment, were forcibly dispossessed of their chapel, by the 
Weslejans. It being winter, they suffered serious incon- 
venience, but in du« time 'w^xe ^TvaXAwi V^ VmLd^ and wor- 
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ship in a new chapel, which they called Rehoboth. About 
this period, and subsequently, the Old Connexion made 
various attempts to wrest chapels from the New Connexion. 
Respecting these proceedings the writer* of an " Apology 
for the New Connexion," makes the following just remarks. 
" On a careful review of the Division, I can only detect one 
procedure on the part of the friends who formed the New 
Connexion, which deserves the character of an error. I 
allude to the retention of those chapels, by virtue of majo- 
rities of trustees and people, which by law were subject to 
the Conference. The trustees, it must be observed, had 
given away a control of which they had no adequate con- 
ception, they acted, therefore, in error, but the error was 
of so questionable a nature, that even counsel differed on 
the fact. Engagements sanctioned by law, whether just or 
unjust, the law enforces, and its decision must be conclu- 
sive. While I admit thus far, I am entitled to plead the 
hardship of the case, and especially to complain of the re- 
fusal of the Old Connexion to refer these chapels to arbi- 
tration. Where they had erected other chapels, ours were 
no longer wanted, they had no real property in them, and 
some compensation, which in every instance has been of- 
fered, had certainly been more to their honour, than long 
and expensive litigations. I complain also of attempts to 
subject trustees to heavy exactions, with a view to having 
these law suits stopped. I complain, again, of endeavours 
to wrest chapels from us, to which the Conference knew it 
never had the shadow of a claim. So that on a balance of 
the only dubious question at issue, I conceive the scale to 
preponderate in favour of the New Connexion." 

Job Ridgway was bom at Chell, near Tunstall, in the 
Staffordshire Potteries. His father was dissipated and 
thoughtless, but his mother had the fear of God before her 
eyes. In his ninth year, his father took him and an elder 
brother to Swansea, in South Wales. There he had to 
feel the loss of a good mother, and to labour for the meat 

♦ John Badgway, Esq. 
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that perishes. In his tenth year, he first heard a Metho- 
dist preacher, whose discourse was on the duty of prayer. 
The sermon filled his heart with grief, and he was incited 
by it to pray both night and morning. At the close of his 
apprenticeship, he went for a short time into Staffordshire, 
and from Staffordshire to Leeds. While at Leeds, he made 
acquaintance with lovers of pleasure, and was addicted to 
the foolish and wicked practice of card playing. On re- 
turning late one evening from the card table, his conscience 
whispered to him, " Hast thou not had enough of pleasure 
yet?" and he resolved to leave his sinful companions, but 
he did not immediately act on his resolve. At length, 
while going one Sabbath morning, with some of his com- 
panions to the race ground, he felt so unhappy, that he ran 
away, and returned home. After this, the gospel came 
with great power to his heart. He felt that he was the 
chief of sinners, and that his iniquities were a burthen too 
heavy to be borne. Then he began to look to Jesus, and 
fervently did he pray, — 

" O let me feel Thy blood applied, 
And live and die forgiven." 

In a little while, he trusted in Christ, and found forgive- 
ness. This took place on the 21st of June, 1781, in his 
22nd year. A few months afterwards, he went to reside 
with his brother,* Mr. George Eidgway, in Hanley. Here 

* Mr. George Ridgway was well known and greatly beloved in the 
New Connexion. Before his house was delivered the first sermon 
preached in Shelton, by the Methodists. At the division in 1797, he 
cheerfully assisted in forming the New Connexion. He saw oar first 
chapel raised in Shelton, and he was spared to assist in the erection of 
the existing spacious edifice, and to worship within its walls. Nine 
times he was elected to represent the Hanley circuit in the Conference ; 
and once he was appointed the treasurer of the Connexion. His cha- 
racter is thus given by one who Imew him well. ''His temper was 
peaceM and forgiving ; his conversation was pure and cheerful ; his 
disposition was friendly and unsuspecting ; his liberality was abun- 
dant, even to the extreme of his circumstances; his conduct was 
uniform and upright; his piety was unafiected and sincere, and in 
the church he shone with peculiar lustre.'* His last hours were full of 

Joy and peace. He feU astee^^ki 3e%x)A cm iS&&Wi^ ^1 3^^,^ 1823, 

aged 65 years. 
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he began to pray with the family, while the neighbours 
came round the window, some to hear, others to mock. 
Ere long, both his brother and sister sought and found 
peace with God. This brought to his memory a prayer 
which he had offered on a mountain in Yorkshire, that 
God would raise him up some companions in Hanley, 
especially from among his own relations. Nine months 
had not elapsed when God had raised up not only his 
brother and sister, but twenty-five others, most of them 
young converts. On March 25th, 1785, Mr. Ridgway was 
married at Newcastle Church, in the presence of good 
Mr. Hanby. After his marriage, he took the preachers in, 
whenever they came to Hanley. He began to preach also, 
and continued to meet his class, from which two new 
classes were drafted. When the New Connexion was 
formed, Mr. Eidgway, and others in Hanley, were some of 
its first members and supporters. At the commencement, 
the friends had no chapel in which to worship. In pro- 
cess of time they obtained a coach-house, which they fitted 
up very comfortably, and many a happy season they had 
in it. Numbers in that humble place were brought to the 
knowledge of Christ, and many of them, now, are inhabi- 
tants of heaven. At length, the temporary place of wor- 
ship was taken down, in order to make way for the build- 
ing of a chapel. During the erection of the chapel, various 
inconveniences were felt, but the work went on prosper- 
ously. In due time, the chapel was finished, and they ob- 
tained two preachers to labour in the circuit. In 1802, 
Mr. Ridgway commenced working a manufactory near the 
Cauldon Canal. In 1804, he built a house adjacent to the 
manufactory. This year he presented a benefaction of five 
guineas to the Beneficent Fund, and commenced an annual 
subscription to it, of one guinea. When he entered his 
new house, he remembered with pleasure and gratitude 
that he had built a house for the Lord, before he laid a 
brick of his own. In 1808, his eldest son, Mr. John 
Ridgway, being nearly twenty-three years of age, and his 
younger son, Mr, William Eidgway, \^m% is^stSk '^^sw 
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twenty-one, and having served him at Gaiddon Place, six 
years, he gave them an equal share in the business. In 
1809, his beloved wife, with whom he had lived twenty-five 
years, in harmony and afifection, was removed' to a better 
world. He felt tiiis to be a sore trial, but he manifested 
resignation to the will of God. Nor was he left comfortr 
less. His daughter, whom he tenderly loved, supplied in 
a good degree, the place of a lamented wife and mother. 
He was now relieved, in a great measure, from the active 
pursuits of business, but he still evinced unconquerable 
ardour for the prosperity of Zion, and the salvation of pre- 
cious souls. At home, he was exemplary for his conscien- 
tiousness in reading the Scriptures, and engaging in prayer 
with his family. He was among the first and most regular 
in the house of God, whoever was the preacher, and what- 
ever the state of the weather. And such was his deter- 
mination to promote attendance on the week night preach- 
ing, that it was a standing rule, in his manufactory, for no 
person to work on that night after a certain hour. The 
Lord's Supper was an ordinance he highly prized, and 
thankfully enjoyed. As a class leader and local preacher, 
he was eminently useful. In the autumn of 1812, thd 
society was favoured with a degree of prosperity which 
rendered it needful to enlarge the chapel. The task was 
arduous, the season late, and every thing to prepare, but 
the soul of Mr. Ridgway was in the work, and before the 
winter set in, he had the pleasure to see it roofed and 
safe. After its re-opening, he preached in it several times, 
and he had the joy of seeing the work of God prosper 
throughout the circuit. Mr. Eidgway was elected five 
times to represent Hanley in the Conference, and once he 
was appointed treasurer of the Connexion. In 1814, the 
Conference was held at Hanley. Whit-Sunday came. He 
was early on the alert, attending the seven o'clock preaching, 
and again at half-past ten. The love-feast was, indeed, a 
feast to him. He scarcely knew whether he was in the 
body or out of the body. In the evening, the chapel was 
extremely crowded, and \xe at^od otx tke ijul^it steps, and 
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looked round with high satisfaction. On Monday morning, 
he was up and in the chapel at five o'clock, even then it was 
crowded. After breakfast, he returned to the Conference, 
being the lay-representative of the circuit. He joined in 
the singing and prayer, business began, a painful case was 
under consideration, he rose, and with propriety and mode- 
ration recommended temperance in debate. He then re- 
sumed his seat. In a short time, his eldest son observed 
his eyes look red and suffiised with water, and his head 
reclining on his breast, exciting a redness in his face. The 
whole appeared the effect of drowsiness. He called to him, 
and was answered with a smile, which dissipated his rising 
apprehensions. But in a few moments the blow was given, 
and he fell aside insensible. Every means to restore him 
was tried without success. After ten hours of insensibility, 
he peacefully ascended to the heavenly world, on the 30th 
of May, 1814, aged 54 years. His two sons, John and 
William Ridgway, have worthily trod in the steps of their 
honoured parent, and have grown grey in the service of 
God ; being to this day, liberal and active members of the , 
Methodist New Connexion. 

, On the 14th of September, 1815, Salem Chapel, HaUfax, 
having been re-built in a commodious style, and fitted up 
^ a chaste and skilful manner, was re-opened by the Rev. 
Thomas Allin. Halifax was originally part of the Leeds 
circuit. In a few years it rose from an adjunct society, 
consisting of a few members moving in humble life, to be 
the head of other societies. Afterwards it was favoured 
with prosperity to a remarkable degree. At length it was 
found requisite to pull down the chapel erected when the 
society, was small, and build a new one adapted to the 
claims of the thronging congregation. Since this was 
done, the word of the Lord has had free course, many 
souls have been converted, and a valuable circuit now etists, 
requiring and receiving the labours of four circuit preachers. 
John Grundell was bom at Sunderland, in the county of 
Durham, in the month of June, 1761. His parents were 
respectable, both with regard to moral character Mvd-^Qi^V^ 
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circumstances. While a child, he was so severely afflicted 
with the small po^, that he lost his sight. Various means 
were afterwards employed to restore his sight, but without 
success. During his childhood, his parents became re- 
duced in circumstances, and his mother, a woman of high 
spirit, was so aflfected by the change that she died in a few 
weeks. About five weeks after the decease of his mother, 
he was bereft of his father. Thus the blind orphan be- 
came totally destitute, and to use his own expression, " a 
child of Providence." About this time, his active and 
vigorous mind attracted the attention of a gentleman, who 
held a situation in the Custom House, at Sunderland, and 
was well known by the name of Captain George. This 
generous individual paid the expense of sending him to 
school, and was truly kind to him in many other respects, 
for which Mr. Grundell was ever grateful. By means of 
the help thus afiforded, he obtained a correct knowledge of 
the English language, and became well qualified to instruct 
others. At the age of eighteen, his conversion took place. 
The instrument of this great change was the following pas- 
sage of holy writ. " If any man have not the Spirit of Christ, 
he is none of his." He felt convinced that he had not the 
Spirit of Christ. His distress arising from a conviction of 
guilt and danger was exceedingly great, but he was enabled, 
ere long, to trust in the Lamb of God. While looking to 
Jesus, his sins were forgiven, his soul was renewed, and 
the Spirit of Christ was sent into his heart crying, " Abba- 
Father." He had been for some time a hearer of the 
Methodists, and he now united himself with the society. 
As his acquaintance with the gospel and his christian ex- 
perience enlarged, he felt a strong desire in his heart to do 
good, and it was the opinion of those who knew him best, 
that he was quahfied to move in a public sphere. By the 
request of his friends, and from an impression that it was 
the will of God, he preached his first sermon in the Market 
Place, South Shields, in the year 1780. It was soon evi- 
dent that he had not run before he was sent, for God owned 
bis labours, and some who came to mock, remained to 
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pray. Being a young man, and destitute of sight, yet well 
informed on most subjects, and mighty in the Scriptures, 
with a commanding voice, and a soul foil of love for man, 
and zeal for the glory of Christ, he received invitations to 
visit almost all the country places within several miles of 
Sunderland. Mr. and Mrs. Laws, of Sunderland, re- 
quested him to make their house his home, on all occasions. 
In the lobby, a nail was fixed for his hat, a particular 
oomer was appropriated for his stick, and a little room, 
which they designated the prophet's chamber, was neatly 
fitted up for his place of rest. He was now wholly em- 
ployed in preaching the gospel, and his fame spread far 
and wide. Before long, invitations were given him to 
preach in various parts of the kingdom, and with the con- 
sent, and in some instances by the direction of Mr. Wesley, 
he went to Alnwick, Leeds, Sheffield, Nottingham, and 
elsewhere, in most of which places he remained several 
months. The chapels in which he preached were generally 
crowded with hearers of every description, and while he 
spoke, they listened with silence, astonishment, and satis- 
faction. During a great part of the year 1793, Mr, Grun- 
dell resided at Bamsley, in Yorkshire. There he formed 
a correspondence with Miss Maiy Scales, and in November 
of the same year, they were united in marriage. The wife 
of Mr. Grundell was very suitable, both for himself aAd 
his circumstances. Of this he was perfectly sensible, and 
he always considered her a gift from God. On his mar- 
riage, Mr. Grundell fixed his residence at Byker, a village 
near Newcastle-upon-Tyne. In 1797, Mr. Grundell gave 
up his situation at Byker, and became a minister of the 
" New Itinerancy." His first circuit was Nottingham. 

In 1798, he was appointed to the Hanley circuit. In 
this circuit he was highly respected and remarkably useful. 
In December, he went at the invitation of Mr. Kilham, to 
Nottingham, to obtain pecuniary help for a chapel. It was 
a parting visit. Mr. Kilham, was unexpectedly called to 
his reward, and Mr. GrundeU performed the mournful task, 
of committing his remains to the dust, in the ^x^%<^'cl<»^ <^1 
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a large assemblage of sorrowing spectators. On leaving 
Hanley at the Conference, 1799, Mr. Grandell went to 
Manchester ; and the circuits in which he subsequently 
laboured, were Sheffield, Halifax, York, Alnwick, London, 
Stockport, and a second time in Halifax. In 1813, agree- 
ably to the wishes of his numerous friends, and of himself, 
he was appointed to the North Shields circuit. Here he 
became so generally venerated and beloved, that the boys 
would pause in their sports, and repeat to one another as 
he passed along the streets, — " That is cannie [good] Mr. 
Grundell." An encouraging revival having taken place at 
Shields, Mr. Grundell was appointed to labour there a third 
year, and a collection was appointed to be made in several 
circuits, in behalf of our chapel in Sunderland. Mr. Grun- 
dell, left Shields fortius purpose in the beginning of August, 
and returned early in October. While absent from Shields, 
he was often engaged in preaching, this with much walk- 
ing in order to obtain subscriptions for the chapel, greatly 
fatigued him. But the kindness which was shown him in 
every place, and the prosperity with which he saw God 
blessing the Connexion, amply compensated him. Hence 
on his return, he expressed himself as having been in every 
respect, exceedingly gratified. He was first sensible of his 
last illness on the 14th of November. Still he continued 
preaching. On Sunday, November the 19th, an additional 
chapel was to be opened at North Shields, and it had been 
annoimced for him to preach in the forenoon. On Satur- 
day evening, he felt so unwell that he said if he were not 
better in the morning, he would have to give up his ap- 
pointment. When Ihe morning came he felt somewhat 
relieved, and resolved to preach. He did so with some 
difficulty, from the 20th of Exodus and 24th verse. " In all 
places where I record my name, I vdll come unto thee and 
I will bless thee." After this, his affliction rapidly increased. 
On Sunday, the 26th, he said, " I know I am on the rock." 
On Tuesday, the 28th, he was extremely ill, and requested 
his medical attendant to speak freely on his case. " As to 
wh&t yon call danger " he md, " I think nothing of that, 
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it will not alarm me." When it was intimated that there 
was no likelihood of recovery, Mrs. Grundell inquired if 
he had any fear of death. He replied, " Death ? No, he 
is under my feet." On Wednesday, the 29th, at about 
nine o'clock, he seemed on a sudden as if inspired, and 
asked who were in the room. Mrs. GrundeU replied, " Mr. 
Blackwell, Mr. and Mrs. Thompson, and myself." " You," 
said Mr. Grundell, " are a sufficient number to bear wit- 
ness to my dying testimony, that I love the Lord God with 
all my heart, and with all my soul, that I have resigned 
myself, soul and body, and all that I have into His hands ; 
that I know He has accepted me, in and through the 
Redeemer, and that I am His entirely and eternally. 
What I have done with regard to the Connexion, I have 
done from principle. In my conduct I have not been ca- 
pricious and fickle, but I have remained firmly attached to 
the principles with which I set out. I testify to you that 
I rest as firmly as perhaps ever soul did on that, gracious 
declaration — * He is able to save them to the uttermost, 
that come unto God by Him, seeing He ever liveth to make 
intercession for them.' Mark, I say, as ever soul did." 
His appearance and deportment, when speaking thus, were 
the most magnanimous and dignified imaginable. The 
day before he died, he partook of the Lord's Supper. While 
doing so, he was filled with confidence, joy, and hope. He 
exclaimed, " that I could unlearn the English language. 
I want to join the spirits of the just made perfect." About 
noon, on Friday, December the first, 1815, he said, "I 
shall soon rest in heaven." These were his last words. 
Two hours afterwards they were verified. His age was 
fifty-four years. 

In the year 1816, the draft of a Deed for the Legal Set- 
tlement of the Methodist New Connexion, was printed in 
the Magazine, and submitted to the judgement of the cir- 
cuits, by order of the Conference, held at Huddersfield. 
On account of the prevalence, in some degree, of misap- 
prehension, prejudice, and distrust, in relation to various 
provisions contained in the Deed, the adoption of it wft.% 

2e 
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deferred. At a subsequent period, as will be seen in the 
course of this narrative, a mature and most valuable " Deed 
Poll" was adopted by the Conference, with the earnest and 
unanimous approval of the Connexion. 

John M'Clure was bom in the year 1778, at Malone, 
near Belfast, Ireland. In early Hfe, being tall, well formed, 
and of active habits, he took the lead in the various sports 
which ungodly youths around him delighted to practice. 
In the year 1 793, the Methodist preachers began to make 
known the glad tidings of salvation, in Milltown, where 
the New Connexion, at the present period has a class and 
a neat little chapel. The distance of this place from the 
residence of Mr. M'Clure was about two miles. Curiosity 
led him and some of his companions to attend one of the 
services. So novel, so devout, so pleasant were the people 
and the singing, that he was made a willing captive, and 
he said within himself, " This people shall be my people, 
and their God my God." Soon after, preaching was com- 
menced at Malone, and one evening, the preacher, — Mr. 
Wood, — proposed at the close of the service, to form a 
class. John M'Clure was one of those who put down their 
names, and there, on the 31st of December, 1794, a class 
was formed consisting of forty persons. When he became 
a member, he gave his heart fuUy to God. Ere long, he 
was drawn with the cords of love to the cross of Christ, 
and believing on the suffering Son of God, he obtained, in 
answer to prayer, a satisfying assurance that his sins were 
forgiven, and that his name was written in heaven. After 
his conversion, his remarkable gifts became known and 
highly appreciated. He assisted at prayer meetings, and 
was frequently called upon to address the people. At these 
meetings he was made very useful. Many were awakened, 
and not a few were bom again. In 1796, his name was 
put on the plan of the Belfast circuit, as a local preacher. 
The late Rev. Charles Mayne, who was then stationed in 
Belfast, formed a very high estimate of his talents and 
piety, and stated afterwards, that had he remained with 
the Wesleyans, he would certainly have been appointed to 
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a circuit. At this time, several of the Methodist societies 
in Ireland, were agitated by the same questions which led 
to the formation of the " New Itinerancy" in England. 
The issue of the controversy was the establishment of a 
New Methodist Society in Lisbum, and its neighbourhood. 
The leading members of this society, most of whom knew 
Mr. M'Clure, having heard that on more than one occasion 
he had expressed his sympathy with them and their cause, 
resolved to invite him to become their minister. Mr. Wm. 
Black was one of the deputation who expressed their wishes 
to him. Without much delay, he acceded to their request, 
and commenced his labours among them by preaching from 
part of the 16th verse of the 72nd Psalm. " There shall 
be a handful of com in the earth, on the top of the moun- 
tains, the fruit thereof shall shake like Lebanon." As 
soon as it was known that he had joined the New Con- 
nexion, various means were employed, amongst others the 
offer of an immediate appointment to a circuit, to induce 
him to return to the Wesleyans. But he held fast his 
principles, and continued to labour in the sphere to which 
he had been called by Providence. His piety being sincere 
and highly devotional ; his conduct unblameably upright ; 
his bearing frank, generous, and condescending, yet fraught 
with unassuming dignity ; his voice strong, clear, and 
musical ; his preaching thoroughly Methodistic ; and his 
manner in the pulpit peculiarly fascinating, earnest, and 
impressive ; he drew together large congregations, and was 
made extensively useful. On May the fourth, in the year 

1800, he married Miss Sarah Trelford, who was in all re- 
spects a help meet for him. In the autumn of 1800, he 
went to establish an interest in Dublin. He was accom- 
panied thither by Mr. Wm. Johnston, of Lisbum, previ- 
ously of Manchester, England. On the 7th of September, 
he opened the first meeting for worship in the Weavers' 
Hall, Dublin. He continued in Dublin till the spring of 

1801, gathered a good congregation, and formed a society 
which kept together for years, amidst reproaches and dij0&- 
culties, having no preachers except those whom God^^^fc'^ 
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up among themselves. On his return to Lisbum, he re- 
sumed the labours of the ministry among oui' friends there, 
with increasing acceptance and success. But while in la- 
bours more abundant, he had to suffer many privations. 
At length the scantiness of his income, and the growing 
necessities of his family compelled him to endeavour to 
augment his means of subsistence. With this design, in 
the year 1802, he opened a shop in Lisbum, to which Mrs. 
M'Clure attended, while he was engaged in other duties. 
His temporal claims were now met in a suitable manner, 
the pressure on the society relieved, and great success at- 
tended his zealous efforts to turn men from darkness to 
light, and from the power of Satan unto God. At this 
period his life was placed in extreme jeopardy. Two sol- 
diers, under the influence of prejudice, produced by bigotry, 
contrived to enter a little parlour behind the shop, in a 
corner of which, at a window, Mr. M'Clure was sitting, 
reading. Without any warning, they drew their bayonets, 
and rushed upon him. Happily he saw them in time to 
spring to his feet, uplift the chair on which he had been 
sitting, and by superior activity and strength, paxry their 
thrusts, till he reached the door leading into the kitchen, 
through which, with difficulty, he escaped. The soldiers 
being foiled ran away. Mr. M'Clure, the same day, had 
an opportunity of bringing them to condign punishment, 
but in the spirit of Him who prayed for his murderers, he 
declined doing so, and generously forgave them. In the 
year 1803, the English Conference passed a resolution 
allowing him ten pounds in recognition of his " faithful 
labours." Towards the close of the same year, he was put 
to great trouble and expense by being drawn to serve in 
the militia, and in his efforts to procure a substitute, en- 
dured much unkind treatment from interested parties. In 
1806, he removed from Lisburn to Belfast, opened a busi- 
ness there, and continued instant in season and out of 
season, preaching the gospel, and labouring to promote the 
interests of the New Connexion, till the year 1813. He 
then found it requisite to relinc^uish his position as a cir- 
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cuit preacher, and to accept a situation under Victor Coats, 
Esq. While he held this situation, he regularly preached 
the gospel, and his respectable employer was a constant 
attendant on his ministry. In 1814, a dark cloud of trou- 
ble gathered over him. He was involved in a great fight 
of afflictions, and ere the conflict ceased, Mrs. M'Clure 
sunk beneath the pressure of disease and sorrow into the 
grave. The sickness and death of his beloved wife, under 
the painful circumstances in which he was placed, and 
without his having the opportunity of seeing her, was a 
fearful stroke to his sensitive spirit. Still he set his hope 
in God, and early in the year 1815, he entered on a situa- 
tion in Dublin. He soon connected himself with the rem- 
nant of the society he had formed in 1800, and was made 
very useful among them. They met in a room in White- 
friar-street, behind the shop of Mr. Thomas West, an ac- 
ceptable local preacher and leader. This room was soon 
filled to overflowing, and the friends found it requisite to 
remove to the Taylors' Hall, which they occupied till the 
death of Mr. M'Clure. In 1816, he was invited by our 
friends in Glasgow, to go thither, with the consent, and by 
the appointment of the Annual Committee. He did not, 
however, remove from Dublin. During March, 1817, he 
often appeared unwell, and gave himself to melancholy 
musings. In April, he seemed better, and manifested 
greater cheerfulness. On the third of May, he felt weak 
and feverish, and the subject of extreme pain. Medical aicl 
was immediately sought. On the eleventh, he obtained a 
little relief, and the hope of recovery was cherished. This 
hope was soon extinguished ; unfavourable symptoms re- 
turned, and it was seen that his sickness would bring 
him down to the grave. On the evening of the thirteenth, 
he had a sore conflict with Satan. Before midnight he 
obtained the victory, and spoke many comforting worda 
to those around him. About three o'clock, when liffe was 
nearly gone, and he seemed incapable of speaking, Mr. 
Prince requested him to indicate, by a motion of the hand, 
that all' was well with him. The eyea ol \}(\<5i ^^xv%. ^sacfiJS^ 
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immediately opened, and looking upward he raised his arm 
and very distinctly said, ** Yes, all is well. My heart is 
bound by the cords of love." His eyes closed, and placidly 
smiHng, he ceased to breathe, on the 14th of May, 1817, 
aged 38 years. His son, the Rev. William M'Clure is a 
devoted and useful missionary of the Methodist New Con- 
nexion. 

In the year 1818, a Home Mission was estabhshed, and 
the sum of four hundred and twenty-four pounds seventeen 
shillings and nine pence half-penny, was contributed by the 
circuits, for its support. In the same year, the draft of a 
deed, for the settlement of the Book-room on trust, was laid 
before the Connexion, and carried into effect. 

Towards the close of the year 1819, Bethesda Chapel, in 
the Hanley circuit, was taken down, and rebuilt on a magni- 
ficent scale. Messrs. W. Smith, J. and G. Ridgway, J. Meigh, 
J. Mort, T. Chadwick, S. Barlow, H. Taylor, and Jesse 
Barker — father of the Rev. David Barker, — with a few 
others, declared themselves at the Division in 1797, in 
favour of the " New Itinerancy." As soon after the Confer- 
ence as circumstances would admit, a circuit preacher was 
sent to Hanley ; but for some time the friends were compelled 
to worship in a private house. A coach house in Albion- 
street, Shelton, was the first building fitted up as a place 
of worship. In this humble sanctuary, many sinners found 
the preaching of the gospel, to be the power of God unto 
their salvation. This temporary place, was taken down in 
1798, to make way for the erection of a chapel, capable of 
accommodating about six hundred persons. During the 
building of the chapel, great inconvenience was experienced 
by the congregation ; but waiting with patience, they saw 
a tabernacle erected for the Lord of Hosts, which they en- 
tered with joyful hearts, believing that it would be made, 
what its name, Bethesda, imports, the House of Mercy. Nor 
were their expectations disappointed. The mercy of God in 
Christ Jesus, was effectually proclaimed in it, and numbers 
of the guilty race of Adam, have both sought and obtained 
within its walls, the knowledge oi ^dl^^tvou by the remission 
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of sins. Here the "society of Hanley and Shelton, continued 
to worship, until the year 1812, when by the blessing of 
the Most High, upon the labours of his ministers, and in 
answer to the prayers of his children, the place became too 
small, and our friends were under the necessity of enlarging 
the chapel, so as to contain one thousand persons. It was 
re-opened on the 8th of November, by the Rev. John Grund- 
ell, who had preached at its first opening- The Revds. W. 
Styan and S. Woodhouse, then in the circuit, assisted on 
the occasion, and the Master of Assemblies was present, to 
clothe his word with power. During the two following 
years, the showers of Divine grace descended in rich abund- 
ance on the society and congregation, and many were turned 
from darkness to light, and from the power of Satan unto 
God. The whole of the sittings were let in a few months 
after the chapel was re-opened, and numerous applications 
were made by persons who could not be accommodated, some 
of whom reluctantly withdrew, and took seats in other 
places of worship. Fresh and multiplied applications for 
sittings, continuing to be made, the trustees considered it 
their duty, to take the chapel entirely down, and erect a 
stately and suflBciently commodious edifice. This large and 
noble chapel, is sixty-nine feet in the main width, and one 
hundred and ten in length. It is capable of containing 
between two thousand five hundred, and three thousand 
persons. The extensive range of gallery, is supported by 
twenty-four iron pillars, each weighing about ^ix hundred 
pounds. The interior of the chapel, is at once simple and 
elegant ; the mouldings bold and chaste ; the largest of the 
three vestries, somewhat handsome ; the organ, built by 
Gray and Son, of London, for six hundred pounds, plain 
and neat ; and the bude-lights, splendid and massive. The 
impression made on' the mind, by a review of the whole, is 
in perfect unison with those feeUngs, which a place of public 
worship ought at all times to inspire. It was opened on 
the 7th of May, 1820, by the Revds. W. Driver, T. Allin, 
and A. Jackson. There is a spacious burial ground adjoin- 
ing the chapel, and an extensive Sa\Ai^\k %^ci^.»\v«:Tvas^ 
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ranges of upper rooms. The school will accommodate at 
least sixteen hundred children. Altogether the establish- 
ment, which was formed at an expense of ten thousand 
pounds, is one of the completest in the United Kingdom. 

At the Conference of 18^3, the report of a committee, 
previously appointed to revise and enlarge the Rules of the 
Connexion, was considered, and after various emendations, 
adopted. The rules in the amended form, were ordered to 
be printed as the General Rules of the Connexion. The 
same Conference directed, that a Sunday scholars' magazine, 
price two-pence, should be pubhshed by the Book-room. 

During the next ten years, the increase in the number 
of the members of the New Connexion, was three thousand 
nine hundred and ninety ; that is, from ten thousand seven 
hundred and ninety-four in the year 1823, to fourteen 
thousand seven hundred and eighty-four in the year 1833. 

At the Conference of 1824, the home mission was relin- 
quished, and Ireland was selected by the New Connexion, 
as its field of missionary enterprise. The following resolu- 
tion indicates the new arrangement. " The Conference 
sincerely deploring the ignorance, superstition, and misery 
prevalent in Ireland, and believing that a field there presents 
itself, in which the Methodists of the New Connexion, as 
well as christians of other Denominations, may exert them- 
selves to advance the interests of the Redeemer's kingdom, 
and promote the salvation of immortal souls — resolves, 
that the institution denominated * the Home Missionary 
Society,' be henceforth exclusively devoted to the support of 
missionary labours in Ireland." The Conference of 1825, 
developed the plan in its details, appointed a committee to 
conduct the business of the Mission, and resolved on send- 
ing an English preacher to superintend the labours of the 
missionaries. The same Conference directed a committee, 
which had been previously appointed, to prepare a deed of 
trust for our chapels, to proceed in conjunction with the 
Annual Committee, to complete it and have it printed by 
the following October. 

In the year 1826, our chapel in Nottingham, was consi- 
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derably enlarged. At the Division in 1797, the majority of 
the trustees of the Wesleyan chapel, as well as of the leaders 
of the society in the above town, being in favour of the " New 
Itinerancy," they kept posession of the premises. The right 
to the premises was litigated, and ultimately they were 
restored to the Old Connexion. These events led to the 
erection of a chapel by the New Methodists, in ParHament- 
street. This chapel was opened on Good Friday and 
Easter Sunday, in 1817, by the Revds. G. Wall, S. Barra- 
dough, A. Haigh, and S. Woodhouse. The collections 
amounted te the handsome sum of one hundred and seventy 
pounds, three shillings, after a very liberal private subscrip- 
tion. Eight years afterwards, the trustees resolved to en- 
large the chapel. They were led to do so by their inability 
to accommodate numbers of persons who applied for sit- 
tings ; by the desirableness of improving the structure of 
the gallery ; and by a wish to provide free sittings for the 
poor. Prior to the enlargement, the pews of the chapel 
would only accommodate five hundred and thirty-five persons : 
They will now seat one thousand and eight ; beside which, 
there are one hundred and fifty free sittings. Its dimen- 
sions are forty-eight feet wide, and seventy-four feet long. 
The sum of six hundred pounds was subscribed towards the 
enlargement : and at the re-opening, in February, 1826, by 
the Revds. W. Driver, — Pickering, (Baptist,) and S. 
Woodhouse, the collections, notwithstanding a commercial 
panic, amounted to one hundred and fifty-six pounds. The 
Nottingham society differs perhaps from all others in our 
connexion, in the very large proportion of its female mem- 
bers. Of the three hundred and sixty-eight members which 
constituted the town society in 1839, not less than two 
hundred and fifty were females ; leaving only one hundred 
and eighteen male members ; or, not one-third of the whole. 
From this circumstance it will naturally be expected, that 
the society should be superior to others in female piety ; 
and so it is. In other parts of our Israel many daughters 
have done virtuously, and are justly entitled to rank among 
the excellent of the earth, but the daughters of our zion in 
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Nottingham, appear to have excelled them all. Not to name 
any living ornaments of the society, blessed, thrice blessed, 
should we be, were all our churches favoured with such ex- 
cellent women as were sisters Basset, Salthouse, Barlow, 
Sutton, Garton, Lamb, Amy, Horsley, and others, who 
have entered the rest which remains for the people of God. 

Kobert Hall was bom at Nottingham, on the twenty-fifth 
of February, 1754. When a child, he fell into the water, 
but was providentially rescued from drowning. At the age 
of ten years, a person took him to hear Joseph Guildford ; 
concerning whom Mr. Wesley writes. — "I never knew so 
weak a man made so useful." Robert was too young to 
notice the weakness of the man, but he was struck with his 
zeal and piety. About the same time, he heard Captain 
Scott, a military officer who had spent his youthful days 
amidst the vice and dissipation common to a mihtary life, 
but through divine grace had become a disciple of Christ 
and preacher of the glorious gospel. These, with other cir- 
cumstances, made a powerful impression on his mind, and 
he resolved to attend diligentiy to rehgious duties. When 
he was seventeen years of age, he united with the Method- 
ists. The residence of Mr. Hall was at Basford, more than 
three miles from Nottingham. This distance, he regularly 
went on the Sabbath, in all varieties of weather, to engage 
in the worship of God, until he built a tabernacle, princi- 
cipally at his own expense, on his own ground. About that 
period, Mr. Wesley occasionally visited and corresponded 
with him. The following is a reply from Mr. Wesley, in his 
usual laconic style, to an application made by Mr. Hall for 
assistance from Conference, towards the erection of Hockley 
Chapel, Nottingham. 

"London, Dec. 29, 1782. 

" My dear Brother, — The Conference gives nothing to- 
wards building houses, but they may give you more circuits 
to beg in ; and, if you had Joseph Bradford to beg for you, 
you would succeed well. The Londoners are a princely 
people : they are never weary of well-doing. You want only 
a zealous and skilfiil advoca\fe, Bii<i ^et^eset«si«5A in ijrayer. 
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God will do great things. If I live till March, and your 
house he then ready, I might open it. I am, dear Robert, 
Your affectionate brother, John Wesley." 
After the death of Mr. Wesley, Mr. Hall took an active 
part in the controversies which prevailed among the Wes- 
leyans. When the Wesleyan Conference refused to concede 
the rights of the people, he assisted in forming the New 
Connexion. At that time he was in the prime of hfe ; and 
he cheerfully employed his talents, his influence, and his 
resources in serving the cause he had espoused. Upon him 
devolved the editing of the first life of Mr. Kilham, pub- 
lished by the Connexion. From 1797 till 1805, he was 
seven times a member of the Annual Committee ; three 
times a representative of Nottingham in Conference, and 
twice the secretary of Conference. When partial paralysis 
rendered him incapable of continuing these services, he still 
advised for the welfare of the community ; assisted it with 
his property ; and remembered it before the throne of grace. 
The ofl&ce of class-leader, he held more than forty years. 
At the close of the year 1816, Mr. Hall rehnquished atten- 
tion to business, and removed from Basford to Sneinton. 
His physical infirmities continued to increase, but his spi- 
ritual consolations did not fail ; they were made to abound 
more and more. Happy contentment, and faith in Provi- 
dence, were the characteristics of his daily walk and con- 
versation. One morning, on meeting the Eev. David Barker, 
he said to him, — " My poney has played me a trick, this 
morning, as I came down from Sneinton." " What did he 
do. Sir ?" " Why he threw me over his head." " I hope 
you are not hurt?" " 0, no. He gave his angels charge 
over me." This was said with his usual innocent and 
holy cheerfulness ; indicating his child-like confidence, in 
the guardianship of his Heavenly Father. Mr. HaU was 
a firm believer in the doctrines taught by Mr.- Wesley: 
especially the witness of the Spirit, and entire sanctification. 
He regarded these doctrines as eminently promotive of com- 
munion with God and joy in God. He did not consider 
mental improvement inimical to progre^^ va. i^KfcVj . ^^^ 
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understood the French as well as the English language, 
and he had an extensive acquaintance with literature. 
While in husiness, he paid attention to chemistry ; and hy 
various experiments introduced an improvement into the 
art of bleaching. He was also an excellent mechanic, and 
received a premium of forty guineas from the Society of 
Arts, for a useful invention. He was diHgent in business, 
yet fervent in spirit, serving the Lord. For several years, 
it was his practice to be in his counting-house at five o'clock 
in the morning ; where he would spend an hour in reading, 
meditation, and prayer, before the arrival of the persons 
employed in the factory. His probity was unimpeachable : 
he loved truth and conscientiously fulfilled his engagements. 
He was kind to his servants ; and they, in return, highly 
respected him. His religion was deeply devotional. He 
lived a life of fellowship with the Father, and with his Son 
Jesus Christ. Prayer was the element in which he breathed ; 
and the spiritual benefit he derived therefrom, led him, fre- 
quently to recommend it to others. Towards the close of 
life, he said to his excellent son-in-law. Dr. Higginbottom, 
" Persons talk of their first love, but I enjoy much more 
now than I did when I set out. If any person had told me 
I should enjoy the pleasure I now find in religion, I should 
not have believed it. There is no comparison between my 
former and my present enjoyments." When his sons came 
to visit him he would sometimes ask them how they were 
getting on, in such words as these : "I do not ask what 
hundreds or thousands you are getting in this world. I 
want to hear that you are laying up millions and billions in 
a better world." 

During many months, previous to his decease, he was 
confined to his upper room, and for weeks he was unable 
to speak, so as to be distinctly heard and understood. With 
serenity and patience, he waited all the days of his appointed 
time on the earth. At length the summons came ; and he 
departed on the sixth of August, 1 827, aged seventy-three 
years, to be for ever with the Lord. 

The Conference of 1827, directed a Catechism for the use 
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of children, to be published. The Kev. Joseph Manners, 
was appointed to prepare it ; but afterwards the work de- 
volved on the Rev. Abifaham Scott, who wrote the Catechism 
now taught in our Sabbath schools. The same Conference 
made various new arrangements in relation to the Book- 
room, in order to render it more efficient and productive. 

James Mort, was bom in July, 1770, at Newcastle upon 
Tyne. When fourteen years of age, he was convinced of 
sin, while attending a love-feast. After this, by singing 
hymns, reproving iniquity, giving himself to prayer, ceasing 
from profaning the Sabbath, and attending preaching among 
the Methodists, he became exposed to much vulgar ridicule, 
which he endured for a season with patience. At length 
he gradually relapsed into evil habits. Three years he 
continued an exile from happiness, and from God. Twice 
he resorted to the theatre, and more evil was suggested to 
his mind, the few hours he spent there, than had been 
suggested to it during the whole of his previous life. He 
was exta^mely vain, and fond of dress and of the company 
of young persons. But self-accused and self-condemned, he 
was miserable amidst all his gayety. At the age of sixteen, 
he heard Mr. Wesley preach at Sunderland. When he 
saw the venerable man, moving down the aisle, with tre- 
mulous step, leaning on the arm of Mr. Hampson, the 
clergyman, his heart melted, and in order to conceal his 
tears, he sat down and covered his face. Not long after 
this circumstance, he was visited with a severe illness, which 
Jehovah sanctified to the conversion of his soul. His back- 
sliding and sins, filled his heart with anguish, and he vowed 
that if spared, he would serve the Lord. On his recovery, 
he united with the Methodists, and fervently prayed for 
mercy through Jesus Christ. One Sabbath evening after 
public worship, he retired to engage in secret prayer. While 
imploring forgiveness, a change took place in his soul, from 
confusion and darkness, to glorious light ; from fear, to filial 
confidence ; from guilt and remorse, to exquisite joy and 
peace in the Holy Spirit. Being converted, he endeavoured 
to be useful. In 1791, he began to proclaim the gospel, 

2 F 
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as a local preacher. In 1793, he was sent out as a circuit 
preacher, among the Wesleyans. In 1797, he assisted in 
forming the New Connexion, and was appointed to labour 
in Manchester. In 1798, he was stationed in the Hudders- 
field circuit. The congregations in most of the places 
were good ; Divine power accompanied the preaching of the 
truth ; and an increase was obtained of nearly two-hundred 
members. His next circuit was Sheffield. There the con- 
gregations were large, and he had much liberty and joy in 
addressing them. Subsequently, he laboured in Hull, 
Manchester a second time, Newcastle, Nottingham, Leeds, 
Hanley, Huddersfield a second time, Hull a second time, 
Manchester a third time, Sheffield a second time, Chester, 
Longton, Bolton, Thome, and Liverpool. In all these 
scenes of labour, he was highly respected, and in some of 
them very useful. His appearance was grave, and towards 
the close of life, venerable. His discourses were thoroughly 
evangelical, and delivered with great solemnity and pathos. 
The gentleness of his manners, and his imiform piety, 
procured for him much love among our churches. Wherever 
he went, he was an epistle of Christ, known and read of all 
men. Sympathy and benevolence, were striking features 
of his character. No one was more willing than he to fulfil 
the injunction of Holy Writ, — " Comfort ye, comfort ye, 
my people, saith your God." While he was in Sheffield, 
bread was at a famine price. His consolatory addresses 
from the pulpit, and also in private, accompanied with 
relief to the utmost of his power, yea and beyond his power, 
rendered him exceedingly dear to the poor of our people. 
Happy is that minister, who is both able and willing to 
communicate for the temporal wants of his suffering feUow 
creatures. And happy are those friends, who when their 
ministers lack ability, furnish them with means for the 
relief of the indigent. 

From the Conference of 1827, when Mr. Mort was sta- 
tioned at Liverpool, tiU the commencement of autumn, his 
health, which for some time had been seriously declining, 
appeared to improve. With the advance of autumn, his 
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disease strengtiiened, and began to exhibit fatal symptoms. 
A constant and harrassing cough, attended with consider- 
able expectoration, almost prevented attention to his pulpit 
duties. Nevertheless he continued to preach, till within 
three weeks of his death. He had been evidently for some 
time, preparing himself for the solemn event. The whole 
of his papers and manuscripts, were collected by him, and 
classed according to his opinion of their merits. Lethargy 
now began to oppress him, and he gradually became inca- 
pable of any close application, except communion with God, 
and earnest prayer. He had frequently expressed a wish, 
to live no longejthan he could be useful ; and his Heavenly 
Master, in a remarkable manner fulfilled his desire. On 
Friday evening, December the seventh, he stated to his 
clfiss, that on the preceding night, he had been engaged in 
prayer for several hours, and had experienced such a power- 
ful manifestation of the Divine presence, as he never before 
enjoyed. On Monday evening, December the tenth, he 
preached his last sermon, from these words, — " Thy king- 
dom come." On Sunday, December the thirtieth, he said to 
his son, — " The night is far spent, and the day is at hand." 
On Monday morning, being asked if he felt Jesus to be 
precious, he replied, — "I do. Bless his holy name." His 
last words were, — " God is my all in all." In the after- 
noon of December the thirty-first, 1827, aged fifty-seven 
years, he left our world to dwell with God. 

At the Conference of 1828, the Irish Mission, was con- 
stituted the Methodist New Connexion in Ireland ; having 
its own institutions, and holding its own Conference, but 
still receiving a superintendent and pecuniary assistance 
from England, and entitled to a suitable representation, in 
the English Conference. 

On the eighth of June, 1828, South-street Chapel, Shef- 
field, was opened for divine worship. It was not the in- 
tention of our friends in Sheffield to build a second place 
of worship, when conversation was first held about a new 
chapel. The plan first proposed was to erect a very large 
chapel, instead of the old one in Scotlaiid-«tx^^\., ^sA^^riCss. 
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this view subscriptions were commenced. It being found 
impossible to obtain a suitable site in the neighbourhood, 
the friends were led to think of building a second chapel, 
in another part of the town, for the purpose of raising a 
new interest, and of rebuilding Scotland-street Chapel, for 
the accommodation of the old congregation. After due 
deliberation, it was resolved to do so, and before long, one 
thousand pounds were collected towards the new object, and 
deposited in the bank. An eligible plot of ground was pur- 
chased fronting the south entrance into Shefl&eld. Salem 
Chapel, Halifax, was fixed upon as a model, and the building 
has been made like it except the windows, which are larger, 
and the entrances to the gallery, which are placed in wings, 
producing a noble frontage. The dimensions of the chapel 
are forty-eight feet wide, and sixty-three feet long, not in- 
cluding the wings, or the orchestra. It will accommodate 
one thousand persons. In addition to the liberal subscription 
specified, the collections at the opening services amounted to 
more than one hundred pounds. While the payment of the 
subscriptions was in progress, the following incident oc- 
curred, and is worthy of record. A few years before, one of 
our friends on his death bed gave to each of his five children, 
a new golden guinea, to keep as a memorial of a father's 
affection. At one of the monthly payments, five bright 
guineas were laid down, and in the collector's book an entry 

was made thus. "Mrs. 's children, five guineas." 

On speaking to their mother, it was ascertained that with 
her concurrence, the children had transferred their father's 
dying gift to them, to assist in extending the cause of their 

father's God. Mrs. assigned as a reason why she had 

permitted her children to give this money as a subscription 
to the new chapel, that had her husband been living, no- 
thing would have rejoiced him more, than such an undertak- 
ing, and she felt confident, that could his consent have been 
asked, he would have agreed to what his children had done. 
Samuel Heginbottom was bom at Althill, near Ashton, 
on the twenty-second of December, 1756. His parents at- 
tended the Church, oi EiUgUivd-, and were devout and con- 
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sistent christians, Early in life he was taught to fear God, 
and form the hahit of prayer. When he grew up to man- 
hood he began to associate with young men of loose morals. 
This led him into sinful courses, and he fell into the sin of 
drunkenness. On one occasion, after he had been drinking 
freely, he nearly lost his life. He had been out collecting 
money for his father, and the evening being very dark, he 
went out of the right path in crossing a moor called Brown 
Edge, where several pits had been made, some of which had 
a considerable depth of water in them. Going at the time 
quickly, without either thought or care, he suddenly stop- 
ped, he knew not why, and immediately heard the sound 
of stones falling into the water at the bottom of a deep pit. 
On the brink of this pit he stood, and the stones had been 
moved by his foot at the last step he had taken. One inch 
further would probably have terminated his life, and plun- 
ged him into hell. Indescribable terror came upon him ; 
he cautiously withdrew from the frightful spot, carefully 
groped his steps to the highway, and on reaching it felt 
constrained to break out in thanksgivings to God. In the 
year 1783, he removed to Manchester. There he was in- 
duced to hear the preaching of the gospel among the Me- 
thodists. He felt what he heard, and was convinced of sin, 
of righteousness, and of judgement. In February, 1788, 
he obtained mercy. Being on the road from Manchester 
to Ashton, and walking alone, he was groaning bitterly in 
spirit, and praying for redemption in the blood of Christ, 
the forgiveness of all his sins. As he drew nigh to Ashton 
he was enabled to believe, his burthen was taken away, and 
his mourning was turned into such joy and gladness, that 
he scarcely knew whether he was in the body or out of the 
body. After this, he went about doing good, and was in- 
strumental in turning several of his relatives from sin to 
holiness. Being active in his habits, and having had a 
little experience in building, he was appointed a trustee of 
various chapels ; and chosen one of a committee to super- 
intend the erection of a Wesleyan chapel in Salford. In 
1797, he joined the Methodist New Connexion.. H.^\s^% 
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united with the New Connexion on principle, he laboured 
zealously to promote its interests. In 1802, while on his 
way to Chesterfield, the horse on which he rode fell with 
him, and rolling on its side, crushed his leg so as tp oblige 
him to return home. He was confined to the house four 
months. During this time he was strongly impressed with 
the want of a permanent institution for the support of our 
aged and disabled ministers, their widows and orphan 
children. Not being able to shake off the impression, he 
set about the work in earnest ; and, with the occasional 
assistance of Mr. Styan, he devised a plan, and drew up a 
set of rules for working it. Afterwards, he wrote an address 
containing the outlines of the plan, and called the proposed 
institution " The Beneficent Fund." He then introduced 
the project to the quarterly meeting ; where it was much 
approved, and directed to be printed and circulated through 
the Connexion. It met with general approval and was 
unanimously adopted at the Conference, in 1803. The 
Connexion having been much embarrassed by the station- 
ing of preachers having large famihes in circuits with limited 
resources, he gave this also a full and deliberate considera- 
tion, and matured a plan which he judged would provide 
support for the preachers' children ; calling it " The Paternal 
Fund." The plan was submitted to the same Conference, 
and carried into effect. In 1812 he removed to Ashton. 
There, amidst serious bodily afflictions, the consolations of 
grace were made to abound in his experience ; strengthen- 
ing his faith and confirming his hope in God. He was an 
upright and useful member both of civil and reHgious so- 
ciety. He rendered many services to a nimierous circle of 
relations, and to his fellow-creatures at large. Few import- 
ant measures were adopted for the good of the Methodist 
New Connexion in which he did not participate by his ad- 
vice, his co-operation, or his pecuniary aid. Six times he 
was a representative in Conference ; once he was chosen the 
secretary of Conference ; eight times he was a member of 
the Annual Committee ; and six times he was treasurer of 
the Connexion. In 1826, the Conference was held at' Ash- 
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to^, The occasion was a source of profit and pleasure to 
his mind. His heart was full of friendship and his house 
of hospitality. His welcome greeted the brethren when 
they came, and his blessing attended them when they left. 
At length, his constitution sunk beneath the pressure of 
affliction. His courage did not fail ; and relying on Christ, 
he enjoyed an earnest of future blessedness. After Hnger- 
ing several weeks, in a nearly insensible state, he was called 
on the nineteenth of March, 1829, aged seventy-two years, 
into the rest of the people of God. 

On the twenty-fourth of May, 1829, Scotland-street chapel 
Sheffield, having been rebuilt, on a commodious scale, was 
re-opened for the worship of God. The services were highly 
interesting, and the friends greatly rejoiced together on ac- 
count of the wide fields of usefulness which the building of 
a new chapel in South-street, and the re-building of their 
old chapel, had opened before them. 

On the twenty-seventh of July, 1829, John Henshaw ex- 
changed earth for heaven, aged thirty-one years. He was 
one of four brothers, all of whom have been called by Divine 
Providence, to the work of the ministry, in the Methodist 
New Connexion. Richard and John have entered into 
rest ; James and Robert are still beseeching men to be re- 
conciled to God. John Henshaw, being of an amiable 
disposition, and grave in manner, his deep piety was seen 
to great advantage. He possessed strong mental powers, 
which were improved by diligent cultivation, and especially 
by thoughtful reading. His delivery was lively and im- 
pressive, and his style was perspicuous, plain, and forcible. 
He delighted to expatiate on a free, ftdl, and present salva- 
tion through faith in the blood of Christ : and on the be- 
liever's knowledge of his sonship, by the direct witness of the 
Holy Spirit. In prayer, he was remarkable for humble 
boldness, sacred fervour, and pressing importunity. He 
felt and spoke like one whose habitual communion was with 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit. He often excited 
the same ardent breathings in the minds of his fellow-wor- 
shippers ; and led their prayers with prevalence to the 
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mercy-seat till they were baptized with Divine influence. 
Many witnesses can testify that his labours and prayers were 
not in vain in the Lord. At his death, the Rev. A. Lynn 
wrote to the Rev. David Barker, in a manner characteristic 
both of himseK and our sainted brother, " I have been 
much affected by the death of Mr. Henshaw. His sweet 
temper, his heavenly conversation, his burning zeal, his 
great usefulness, with our mutual attachment, and the 
many happy seasons we enjoyed together, have, since his 
departure, rushed upon my remembrance with a soul-awak- 
ening force ; which has caused me to preach more than ever 
for eternity. Blessed man ! His aim was always at the 
glory of God, and the salvation of souls. He has laid down 
the cross and taken up the crown. He has left the blowing 
of the gospel trumpet for the sounding of a heavenly harp 
on Mount Zion above. His weakness is exchanged for 
strength : his pain for ease ; his sickness for health ; and 
his earthly for heavenly friends. Dear Brother, could I 
view thee now ! How is thy soul adorned with beauty, and 
glory, and God." 

At the Conference of 1830, the Committee of the Benefi- 
cent Fund resolved to recommend to the Society that the 
existing Rules be rescinded, and a new set of Rules be 
published in the Minutes, for the consideration of the 
members during the ensuing year. The next Annual 
Meeting of the Society carried the recommendation of the 
Committee into effect ; and unanimously adopted the new 
Rules, which had been submitted for its inspection and 
judgement. 

On the nineteenth of March, 1831, David Barker died, 
nearly thirty-five years of age. His death was occasioned by 
the falling of a coach, on the previous Saturday, while he was 
riding from Bolton to Manchester, where he was expected to 
preach on the Sabbath. The coachman was in the act of 
racing with another on the road, and driving at a furious rate. 
In consequence of losing a wheel, the coach was thrown over 
with a dreadful crash. Mr. Barker was sitting at the time on 
the front of the coaob* After the fall, he reached the foot- 
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path without assistance, where he sank down quite ex- 
hausted. Medical aid was procured as soon as possible. 
On examination, it was found that one of his legs was 
broken in two places, the ancle severely crushed, and the 
foot laid completely open. After some delay, he was con- 
veyed home, where he languished till the above date, ere 
his spirit left a suffering scene to dwell in a painless world. 
The death of this gifted and useful minister caused a great 
and distressing sensation throughout the New Connexion, 
and among an extensive circle of relatives and friends. He 
was no ordinary character. He combined in his person 
many rare and endearing qualities, and happy were they 
who could emphatically call him Friend. He was distin- 
guished for decision of character, a retentive memory, a 
matured judgement, a mind well stored with extensive read- 
ing, gentleness of spirit, great humility, melting compas- 
sion, a ready command of thought, correctness of taste, an 
elegant and expressive style, and deep and earnest piety. 
In the New Connexion, these qualities procured for him a 
commanding and growing influence, of which all seemed 
conscious but himself. During his extreme sufferings, and 
though violently and suddenly torn in comparative youth, 
and in the midst of usefulness, from numerous endeared 
christian friends, and a beloved family, he possessed un- 
shaken confidence in the Great Atonement, manifested 
composure and resignation highly creditable to his religious 
profession, and frequently expressed himself to be happy in 
God. An interesting memoir of him, entitled '* Friend- 
ship's Memorial," has been published by the Revds. Thos. 
AUin and William Shuttleworth. 

William Driver was bom on the 28th of June, 1763, at 
Bromforth Cragg, in that stony and mountainous district 
of Yorkshire, which is called Craven. Many a bright gem 
has been discovered in rugged places, and many of the ex- 
cellent of the earth have come from bleak and uncultivated 
regions. When William had acquired suflBcient strength, 
he was trained to daily labour before he could write or even 
read. As he grew up, he despised the godly counsels and 
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example of his parents, associated with transgressors and 
became hardened in wickedness. • After reaching manhood, 
he went to Middleton, near Kothwell, and laboured as a 
banksman at a coal mine, in its neighbourhood. At this 
place he resided when he was twenty-two years of age — 
continuing in the gaU of bitterness and in the bond of in- 
iquity. He was aroused from his carnal state by a dread- 
ful calamity. An explosion occurred in the pit, by which 
ten of his fellow-workmen were driven in a moment into 
another world. The awfiil event filled his soul with amaze- 
ment and horror, his sins rushed on his recollection, he 
saw that he too might have fallen a victim, and that had 
he done so, he would have sunk into the burning pit of 
hell. He was moved with fear ; he began to relinquish sin, 
to work righteousness, and to seek salvation. His former 
companions in vice were extremely unwilling to lose their 
leader, and they set themselves to turn him aside from the 
narrow way of holiness. But their efforts were unsuccess- 
ful. The grace of God preserved him. In answer to 
prayer he was delivered from guilt and misery, his feet 
were set upon a rock, a new song was put into his mouth, 
and his goings were established in the path of piety. After 
his conversion, he obtained employment in the coaJ mines 
of Mr. Wood, of Hinley Hall, Ardsley, near Wakefield. 
Being a married man, with an increasing family, and hav- 
ing to labour hard for their support, he was not likely to 
make progress in literature. But when his worthy em- 
ployer saw his anxiety to obtain information, he condescend- 
ingly became his instructor ; taught him writing and ac- 
counts ; made him acquainted with English grammar, and 
appointed him to manage the work in the coal mines, and 
to keep thp accounts. He was so very industrious and ex- 
pert, that he did the work which two men had formerly 
done, and as he did the work, he had the wages. After a 
while, Mr. Wood perceiving that he was a truly pious man 
and endued with talents that would qualify him, if culti- 
vated, to fill a superior station, endeavoured to persuade 
bim to become a clergymao., and offered to furnish him 
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with requisite assistance. For the kindness of Mr. Wood 
he felt truly grateful. But being strongly attached to the 
Methodists, and having imbibed principles of dissent from 
the Church of England, he declined the offer. Before this, 
he had begun to blow the gospel trumpet as a local preacher, 
and he continued to do so, not uncertainly, but with a clear 
and convincing sound. His voice was not uplifted in vain. 
Some of the outcasts of society, and many who were ready 
to perish heard the glad sound, and liberty found in the 
blood of the Lamb. One of the Wesleyan preachers, the 
Kev. Isaac Brown, was so impressed with his talents and 
usefulness, that he recommended him to the Conference, 
to go out as a circuit preacher. His being married pre- 
vented the adoption of the recommendation. In the year 

1797, his attention w^as directed to the question of church 
government, by the Rev. William BramweU, who expressed 
himself very strongly to Mr. Driver, in favour of a change 
in the Wesleyan system. At the ensuing Conference, Mr. 
Driver rode over to Leeds, held an interview with Mr. 
BramweU, and asked him with which party he should unite, 
in the event of a separation. Mr. BramweU said, in reply, 
that he believed he should unite with Mr. Kilham. With 
this answer he returned home to meditate, and wait the 
issue. When the Division took place, and Mr. BramweU 
did not join the *' New Itinerancy," Mr. Driver was greatly 
perplexed. In order to satisfy his mind, he opened a cor- 
respondence with some friends at Leeds. WhUe this was 
going on, the friends around him began to fear that he 
would leave them. To prevent his doing so, the Rev. 
Alexander Mather requested him to take a circuit; and 
said that his having a family should not prevent his being 
caUed out. Soon afterwards, at the earnest and repeated 
request of the friends at Leeds, he consented to become a 
circuit preacher in the Methodist New Connexion. In 

1798, several months after the Conference, he went to Hud- 
dersfield, to commence his itinerant Hfe, in the thirty- 
seventh year of his age. In successive years, he laboured 
in Sheffield, Nottingham, Ashton, Nottingham a second 
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time, Manchester, Leeds, Liverpool, Chester, Hanley, Bol- 
ton, Stockport, and Liverpool a second time, till 1825, 
when he was superannuated. In all these circuits he was 
received with great joy, performed the duties of the min- 
istry with untiring zeal, and was made abundantly useful 
Being gentlemanly in appearance, direct, bold, and earnest 
in manner, copious and fervent in prayer, rich in re- 
sources, powerful in appeal, and fiill of faith and the Holy 
Ghost, his discourses told with amazing effect on his cod- 
gregations. The Rev. Abraham Scott says they were " like 
showers of hail mingled with fire." Numerous were the 
seals to his ministry, some of whom are with him in hea- 
ven, and others are journeying thither. 

He possessed the gift of prayer in a high degree ; and in 
exercising it had, like wrestling Jacob, power with God. 
Many remarkable answers were vouchsafed to his prayers, 
relating to the recovery of the sick, and the conversion of 
sinners. Often, when pleading with God in the name of 
Jesus Christ, his sense of the all sufficiency of the Saviour 
led him to utter a burst of praise, exclaiming, " Immortal 
honours to His name." After leaving Liverpool he settled 
at Longton. There he raised a new class, and when suffi- 
ciently well, engaged in preaching. In 1827, he was induced 
to resume his labours, by taking an appointment at Don- 
caster. In 1828, he was re-appointed at Doncaster, and 
continued his labours till he was suddenly disabled. To- 
wards the close of the year he was stricken with paralysis, 
and brought nigh to the grave. While in this state, he 
was visited by Mr. Blagborough, of Thome, who had tra- 
velled with him twenty-four years previously, in the Ashton 
circuit. Mr. Blagborough found him not merely resigned 
to the will of God, but rejoicing with a joy unspeakable 
and full of glory ; not only willing to die, but exulting in 
hope of heaven. It pleased God to recover his strength 
before he was taken hence. When somewhat better, he 
removed to Halifax, to reside with his daughter, the wife 
of the Rev. Simeon Woodhouse. Afterwards he settied in 
Hanley, and, acquiring more strength he occasionally occu- 
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pied the pulpit. In the early part of 1830, he was totally 
laid aside hy another stroke of paralysis. He here his 
affliction with exemplary meekness and patience. During 
its continuance, those graces which were but dimly seen 
before, kindled into a purer flame, and shone with peculiar 
lustre. Humility, gentleness, long-suflfering and charity 
'were brought into delightful and attractive exercise. To 
one who inquired respecting his spiritual welfare he said, 
" I am going right on towards heaven." He frequently re- 
marked, " The Lord does all things well." It being said to 
him, " You will soon receive your reward." He replied, 
with a gush of tears, " I am a poor sinner saved by grace." 
Till the last, he was cheerful and happy. When less able 
to converse with his friends, he was often heard to exclaim, 
" Bless God." " Glory be to his name." A few days before 
his departure, he several times repeated the following verse. 

** Father, in the Name, I pray, 
Of thy Incarnate Love : 
Humbly ask that, as my day. 
My suffering strength may prove. 
When my sorrows most increase, 
Let thy strongest joys be given: 
Jesus, come with my distress, 
And agony is heaven.*' 

On the sixteenth of Jmie, 1831, aged sixty-seven years, 
he entered a mansion in the skies. 

The Conference of 1832, resolved on the removal of the 
Book-room from Hanley to Manchester, and it was removed 
accordingly. In January, 1833, the Third Series of the 
Methodist New Connexion Magazine was commenced. This 
interesting and useful periodical, price sixpence, had been 
published monthly from the beginning of the year 1798, 
and it was thought advisable to draw increasing attention to 
it, by issuing a new series, having those improvements which 
the removal to Manchester rendered admissible. Under the 
careful management of the Rev. W. Shuttleworth, the Book- 
room became a source of considerable advantage t«> csvix C>'3^- 

2g 
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nexional funds. In 1827, when Mr. S. entered on the 
office of Book-steward, the capital amounted to thirteen 
hundred and five pounds, seventeen shillings and twopence ; 
and the annual profits to one hundred and thirteen pounds 
thirteen shillings and nine-pence. Five years after the re- 
moval of the Estahlishment to Manchester, the capital was 
two thousand five hundred pounds and the profits a little 
more than five hundred pounds yearly. 

The year 1833, and four or five succeeding years, were 
distinguished by enterprise in chapel building. Spacious 
and noble places of worship were built at Ashton, Staley- 
bridge, Manchester, Macclesfield, Dewsbury, Bradford, Lon- 
don, Liverpool, Chester, BeKast, Newcastle, Gateshead, 
Oldbury, Tipton, Pensnett, Stourbridge, Yarmouth, Mossley, 
and Halifax. Praiseworthy liberality was manifested in 
connexion with every one of these erections, but the most 
imposing instances were those of Mossley and Halifax. 
Towards the erection of Mossley Chapel, fourteen hundred 
pounds were obtained in subscriptions ; and four hundred 
pounds additional, were contributed at the opening services. 
Towards the erection of Hanover-street chapel Halifax, (a 
chapel in addition to Salem,) one thousand and seventy 
pounds, in subscriptions, and six hundred and three pounds, 
eight shillings, at the opening services. Besides the above- 
named, many smaller, yet good chapels, were built in various 
parts of the Connexion. During the same period, new 
fields of labour were entered ; in Shrewsbury, by the Rev. 
P. T. Gilton; in Truro, by the Rev. P. J. Wright; and in 
Guernsey by the Rev. W. Cooke ; where excellent chapels 
have been erected, and encouraging societies established. 

At the close of the ensuing seven years, the increase of 
members, in the Connexion, was seven thousand and fifty- 
two ; namely, from fourteen thousand, seven hundred and 
eighty-four, in the year 1833, to twenty-one thousand, eight 
hundred and thirty-six, in the year 1840. 
At the Conference of 1834, the copious and valuable Hymn 
Book, now in use throughout the Connexion, having been 
compiled, by a committee, from the Wesleyan Hymn book, 
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our own Appendix, and other sources, was ordered to be 
printed and introduced into the circuits. 

Joseph Manners, was bom in Shefl&eld, on the twenty- 
ninth of August, 1769. While a youth, he was remarkably 
venturesome in his sports ; and on several occasions he en- 
dangered his life, not escaping without serious injuries. 
When about fifteen years of age, he began to attend the 
Methodist chapel ; and sat under the instructive and im- 
pressive ministry of the Eev. Joseph Benson. Under Mr. 
Benson's preaching he was convinced of his sinfulness, his 
soul was exceedingly troubled, and his anxiety became un- 
speakable. His solicitude and terror were increased by 
alarming dreams. The solemn truths which he heard, took 
such hold on his mind, that, waking or sleeping, they ruled 
and awed his thoughts. He dreamed that the Day of 
Judgement was come ; that the general conflagration had 
commenced ; and that he was unprepared for the event. 
He fled to seek a place of refuge ; the flames pursued him ; 
and eternal ruin seemed to have overtaken him. He was 
convulsed with horror and awoke. He had several dreams 
of this description, and the impression they left upon his 
mind was very salutary. In his seventeenth year, he began 
to cultivate a taste for reading. Unhappily, he selected 
novels for perusal. These works produced an awful effect 
on his mind ; obstructing the holy change which had begun 
there, and almost entirely extinguishing solicitude for his 
eternal welfare. So bewitching were they, it was with great 
difficulty he could abandon them, even after he saw the 
reading of them to be wrong : but he made one grand effort 
and cast them aside for ever. In his nineteenth year, 
anxiety about rehgion again arose in his soul, and he firmly 
resolved to devote himself to the service of God. On hear- 
a discourse on the advantages of a religious life, and of com- 
munion with the people of God, he determined to become 
a member of the Methodist society. He did so, and found 
his class-meeting exceedingly profitable. He could not teU 
at what moment, nor in what day he obtained the forgive- 
ness of sins, and adoption into the family of God. The 
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blessed work was ejBfected gradually. At length, he happily 
found, that he had passed from death unto life, and from a 
a state of restlessness and fear, to one of peaceful confidence. 
His comfort came not as a sudden flood, but sprung up 
gently in his soul. He felt reconciled to God, and went on 
his way with steadfast step towards the kingdom of heaven. 
After becoming established in grace, he endeavoured to be 
useful as a prayer-leader ; he gave attendance to reading, and 
he began to write down the useful thoughts of others, and 
to add those of his own. On entering the marriage state, 
he commenced domestic worship. To him, this exercise 
was at once a duty and a delight, and he could not imagine 
how religion could hve and flourish in a famUy where it was 
neglected. In the year 1796, he made an attempt to preach. 
He had various experience in preeiching, till he preached 
his trial sermon ; when he succeeded so indiflferently that 
he was received in a hesitating manner. In 1797, he ex- 
amined the controversy then going on respecting church- 
government, and being satisfied that the principles set forth 
by Mr. Kilham were reasonable and scriptural, he united 
himself with the New Connexion. Having done this, he 
pursued his wonted labours, praying and preaching with a 
single eye to the glory of God, and an earnest desire to save 
souls. His brethren judging favourably of his piety and 
talents, urged him to go out, and discharge the duties of a 
circuit preacher. His wife objecting, he considered it his 
duty not to take so serious a step without her approval. 
After a time, her scruples were overcome, and he left Shef- 
field in the year 1802, to enter on his first appointment at 
Hull. He commenced his labours with a deep conviction 
of his own insufficiency and took for his text, " Who is 
sufficient for these things." As soon as he had read these 
words he was overwhelmed with a consciousness of the aw^ 
ful position in which he stood as an ambassador of Christ, 
having to beseech men to be reconciled to God. His voice 
failed, his knees smote one against another, and he was 
obliged to sit down in the pulpit and remain some time in 
silence. At length he arose, and spoke with such solemnity 
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and power, that every heart was moved and every face be- 
dewed with tears, When his work in Hull was finished, 
he went to Manchester, and subsequently to Huddersfield, 
Newcastle, North Shields, Halifax, Nottingham, Ashton, 
Liverpool, North Shields a second time, Newcastle a second 
time, Bamsley, Hanley, Stockport, Dewsbury, Thome, 
Ashton a second time, and Derby. 

As a minister of Christ and an overseer of the church, 
he enjoyed a high reputation throughout the Connexion. 
He had invaluable pulpit qualifications ; and a wonderful 
aptness for regulating Methodistic affairs. He was truly 
regenerate in heart: and in his deportment, he adorned the 
doctrines of the gospel in all things. His mind was so well 
regulated that he was never known to be wrathful either in 
his own family, or in other company. In deliberative as- 
semblies he always preserved his temper through the most 
unpleasant discussions ; sitting with patience while others 
declared their views, and then calmly reasoning in favour 
of his own sentiments. He was full of pity for the afflicted 
and the poor ; and rendered them not only sympathy but 
liberal pecuniary assistance. He manifested strong solici- 
tude for the welfare of the young ; visiting the Sabbath 
schools, to encourage the teachers, and address the children. 
For the instruction of Sabbath scholars, he published twelve 
interesting lectures ; and for the guidance of the youthful, 
he published two works, one entitled, " The Mental Pole 
Star;" the other, "The Family Portrait." His reading 
was extensive, his meditation incessant, and the writings 
he left on various religious topics, most of them in a state 
of readiness for publication, showed that he must have spent 
a considerable portion of every day in composition. His 
habits of reading, reflection, and writing, gave such copious- 
ness and variety to his ministrations, that his congregations 
listened to them with greater satisfaction towards the end of 
two or three years, than they did even during the novelty 
and freshness of their commencement. His removal from 
the church militant to the church triumphant was peculiarly 
sudden. On the 21st of Decembet, 1^^4, \vfe Y^^"a>K)a&'JSc\s:». 
2g3 
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our chapel at Derby, in a most impressive manner. On 
his return home after the evening service, he seemed quite 
cheerful; and observing to his daughter that it was her 
mother's birthday, made some remarks on its having been 
a happy day. When praying with his family, before retiring 
to rest, he did not forget one relative, but prayed for all with 
his usual earnestness. After he had slept a short time, he 
awoke at about eleven o'clock, coughing and complaining to 
Mrs. Manners that he could not breathe. Mrs. Manners 
gave him a Htde medicine, which had been prepared for 
his cough, raised him in bed, and supported him with pil- 
lows. He then said, " Get a light, I am dying." Mrs, 
Manners replied, " Don't say so. Shall I call our neigh- 
bours ?" He said " Yes." She went and called them. On 
her return he said, " Lay me down," and instantly fell 
asleep in Jesus, aged sixty-five years. So died this honoured 
and useful minister of Jesus Christ. 

" His body with his charge laid down 
And ceased at once to work and live.*' 

Sudden death, to him, was sudden glory. 

William Black was bom at Malone, near Belfast, Ire- 
land. In early Hfe he was made the subject of religious 
impressions, but they soon passed away. While an ap- 
prentice, he was alarmed by an awful dream. He thought 
the Day of Judgement was come, and that fire and brim- 
stone were descending on the earth. Being in Belfast, he 
imagined that he ran to the sea to preserve himself from 
the violence of the fire, but to his great disappointment 
the sea was congealed, and he stood exposed to the devour- 
ing element — ^whenhe awoke. In 1764, he first heard the 
Methodists. He went from curiosity ; two soldiers having 
to conduct the service : he left, convinced of sin. He en- 
tered the narrow path and walked therein, till turned aside 
by evil example. Having seen two clergymen of the 
EstabUshment going to a ball, he thought he would not do 
wrong were he to visit a similar scene. Shortly after, he 
was invited to a dance ; he went, and returned in the mom- 
ing singing vile songs. Hi^ eom^QXi\fitv!& ^d, <* me shall 
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have done with his praying now," and they mocked each 
other. In 1766, he married the daughter of Mr. Hanse 
Cumberland, of Lisbum, at whose house the Methodist 
preachers were entertained. There he had the privilege 
of their ministry. In a Httle while, he was led thereby to 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and made a subject of his power to 
save. In 1767, he had the honour of entertaining the 
venerable Wesley. Mr. Wesley preached in the area of 
the Linen Hall. Afterwards he administered the sacra- 
ment to about fifty persons ; nearly all the Methodists at 
that time in the counties of Down and Antrim. Mr. Black 
was one of the number, and felt Christ precious to a degree 
he had never before experienced. The leader of the class 
in Lisbum, was the clerk of Deriaghy Church, and being 
deprived of his office because he was a Methodist, he went 
to England. During his absence, Mr. Black led the class, 
he and thirteen females constituting the society at Lisbum, 
and for two years he was the only man who joined them. 
On the return of the former leader, they began to hold 
prayer meetings. By means of these prayer meetings, two 
classes were raised, three leaders arose from the classes, 
and fourteen members died rejoicing in God. On one oc- 
casion, Mr. Black went to Armagh, distant twenty-five 
Irish miles, to hear Mr. Wesley preach. Mr. Wesley read 
for his text, " In the resurrection they neither marry nor 
are given in marriage, but are as the angels of God in 
heaven." When he came to speak on the latter clause, 
but are as the angels of God," he repeated it several times. 
His soul was so filled with rapture, he could not proceed, 
he burst into tears and said, " Let us pray." An over- 
whelming influence fell upon the assembly. Mr. Black 
was a warm advocate for missionary labours. He assisted 
in sending a missionary from the Lisbum society to Cole- 
raine, and he prayed fervently with others for his success. 
In answer to prayer a flourishing society was raised up to 
serve the Lord, and one of the converts was the celebrated 
Adam Clarke. Mr. Black continued a steady, zealous, and 
useful member of the Wesley an CoimBxioii^^VV^'^. ^ 
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that time, thirty-two stewards and leaders of the Lisbum 
society — Mr. Black being one — sent a memorial to the 
Wesleyan Conference, held in Dublin, entreating that lay- 
representatives might be introduced into the District Meet- 
ings and the Conference. The reply of the Conference 
declares their request to be " founded on the principles of 
Jacobinism," and states, "we are determined in the most 
resolved manner, and with the most unanimous spirit, to 
reject the plan of delegates in whatever shape or manner 
it may be proposed." It also announces their expulsion 
from the body in these terms. " We can on no account 
have any further connexion with you." This reply was 
signed by Dr. Coke, although three years previously he had 
advocated their principles in a letter to Mr. Kilham. When 
these good men were thus unrighteously expelled from the 
Wesleyan Connexion, Ireland was in a very disturbed 
state. Advantage was taken of this circumstance, in a 
manner which Mr. Black could not advert to, even after 
the lapse of many years, without weeping. After their ex- 
pulsion, their old friends looked upon them with a jealous 
eye, because they met and held prayer meetings. In truth, 
they were bitter against them. On account of the rebel- 
lion, soldiery were encamped on Blair's Moor, near Lisbum, 
and any persons convicted of disloyalty were either shot, or 
hanged and beheaded, as examples to others. Some one 
furnished a Ust of their names, thirty-two stewards and 
leaders, to the General of the King s army, stating that 
they held secret meetings, were rebels against the state, 
Jacobins in principle, and not fit to live. The General 
while riding with Lieutenant Coulson, of Lisbum, on the 
road to Belfast, showed him the letter, and inquired of him 
concerning the parties mentioned therein. The Lieu- 
tenant, on looking at the document, said he knew all of 
them, that there were not more loyal men in the kingdom, 
and that the letter arose from a religious quarrel. The 
General gave the letter to Lieutenant Coulson, who showed 
it to Mr. Black and his friends. Thus they were saved 
by Providence, from unmeiiXfed svn^^mou, and, perhaps, 
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from an untimely and disgraceful end. On forming a new 
society, they called out Mr. John M'Clure, as their first 
preacher, and shortly afterwards joined the Methodist New 
Connexion, in England. Mr. Black took an active part in 
these proceedings, and he often referred to them with plea- 
sure. To the New Connexion he continued an ornament 
and a blessing, until he obtained a crown of life. His life 
exhibited religion in so pleasing a light as to make it ad- 
mired, even by its enemies. He related his experience in 
a glowing and affecting strain, and it often proved bene- 
ficial to others. His exhortations and prayers were elo- 
quent and impressive. His faith in Providence was ex- 
ceedingly strong. At one period of his life trade was bad, 
and he could not support his family. One Saturday night, 
he had no money, no food, and the last candle was burn- 
ing near the socket. His wife inquired what was to be 
done for the Sabbath. He proposed prayer. While they 
were praying, a knock was heard at the door. When he 
opened it, a man gave him a parcel, sent by his master, in 
which he found ten guineas. He wished to know the name 
of the donor, but the man said his master had directed him 
not to mention it. He gave the money to his wife, who 
burst into tears. They fell on their knees and gave thanks 
unto God. The gentleness of his mind, and the sweetness 
of his disposition were remarkable. He seemed to have 
learned the art of being always happy. His appearance 
was highly interesting. His silvery locks, furrowed cheeks, 
bent shoulders, weeping eyes, and joyful tones, as he leaned 
on his staff and spoke of his hope of glory, were character- 
istic of an aged pious pilgrim. He often ascended Pisgah, 
to contemplate heaven, and hold communion with Christ 
and with God. A short time before he died, he said, " I 
believe ! Yes ! Glory be to God, I do ! Then heaven is 
mine ! Angels beckon me away, and Jesus bids me come ! 
I shall not perish, but have everlasting life — everlasting 
life !" At his death, he had been seventy years in fellow- 
ship with the Methodists, and sixty-eight a class leader 
among them. His faculties were but slightly im^aired^ 
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and " his eye was not dim," for he could read the smallest 
print without glasses. On the fourth of February, 1836, 
aged ninety years, he departed from earth to dwell with 
patriarchs, apostles, and martyrs, in the heaven of heayens. 

The Conference of 1836, directed a condensed Trust Deed 
to be prepared and printed, with marginal references, in 
order to lessen the expense of placing our chapels on trust 
The same Conference enlarged the Annual Committee, firom 
five to seven members. 

In the year 1836, a goodly number of most excellent 
individuals, in Dudley and its neighbourhood, who had 
seceded from the Old Connexion, with the parties that con- 
stitute the Wesleyan Association, but preferred becoming 
members of the New Connexion, were formally received at 
an interesting meeting, held for the purpose, into union with 
our Community. Subsequent events have fully justified the 
steps that were taken by the Wesleyan seceders on the one 
hand, and the New Connexion on the other. Commodious 
chapels have been built, many souls have been converted 
to God, and in the two circuits, Dudley and Stourbridge, six 
circuit preachers are employed, having under their pastoral 
care, twenty-five societies, containing seventeen hundred 
and fifty- two members. 

At the Conference of 1837, the question of union with 
the Wesleyan Association, a large body of seceders from the 
Parent Community, under the leadership of Dr. Warren 
and Mr. Eckett, was anxiously discussed. Liberal overtures 
were made to the parties by the New Connexion, with the 
hope of preventing the unseemly spectacle, of a further 
increase of Methodist sects ; but the union was rendered 
impossible by the extreme nature of their demands. Not 
content with our plan of lay-representation, involving the 
exercise by the people, of equal power with the preachers, 
in managing the affairs of the Community — modified to a 
certain extent to meet their wishes — they sought to revolu- 
tionize our whole system. To this, the New Connexion 
could not, with honor and safety, consent. Each of the 
Bodies, therefore, was left tio i^ursue ita own course. That 
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of the Wesleyan Association, has been, until very recently, 
far from prosperous ; and the New Connexion, has seen it 
abandon its theories in a large degree, and adopt in practice, 
many of the arrangements, which it had required the New 
Connexion to relinquish, ere it would consent to act on the 
axiom, "union is strength." 

The same Conference, determined to open a Mission in 
Canada, and appointed the Kev. John Addyman, to enter 
on this important and arduous undertaking. Attention 
had been directed to Canada, as a suitable field for mission- 
ary operations, by various circumstances. In the year 1820, 
our benevolent friend Mr. William Ridgway, being on a 
visit to Canada, was deeply impressed with its claims, on 
the sympathy of British Christians. Some time afterwards, 
Mr. Nail, one of our circuit preachers, having relinquished 
the ministry in England, was induced — partly by the 
spiritual necessities of the inhabitants — to settle in Canada. 
In 1832, Mr. Joseph Clementson, one of our Hanley friends, 
being at Toronto, on business, found the inhabitants of the 
surrounding country, extremely destitute of religious ordi- 
nances ; and a paucity of preachers in the town, laid him 
under constraint to preach to a congregation himself, during 
his sojourn there. Lastly, enlightened and affecting reports, 
had been recently published by the Independents and the 
Baptists, respecting the religious requirements of the pro- 
vince. Doubtless our steps thitherward, were directed by 
Providence. Happily, Mr. William Ridgway was called 
to America, soon after Mr. Addyman 's arrival there, and 
rendered him valuable aid, in selecting a suitable sphere 
of labour. Two years subsequently, the Rev. Henry Only 
Crofts, was sent to assist Mr. Addyman. At the close of 
two years more, a Body of Methodists in Canada, having a 
system of government like our own, became part of the 
New Connexion. Mr. Wm. Ridgway, being again in Ame- 
rica, attended the Canadian Conference ; and by his counsels, 
contributed largely to settle the union on a satisfactory basis. 
This event opened a fine field of usefulness, which has been 
dihgently and successfully cultivated. Tha ife^vAXs*^^'^'^ 
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Jubilee Conference were three thousand, four hundred and 
sixty members, and forty missionaries in active service. 

At the Conference of 1838, the General Rules were again 
revised and enlarged ; and directed to be printed as they 
now exist, for the government of the Connexion. The Con- 
ference of 1839, made several alterations in the provisions 
of the Book-room Trust ; and directed a new Trust Deed to 
be formed, embodying the same. 

William Haslam, was bom near Bolton, in the year 1767. 
His parents were farmers, and his not very remote ancestors, 
were the owners of considerable property. In early life, he 
cherished the love of books and retirement ; and he often 
strolled into the fields, to indulge in lonely musings, on 
the works of God. Divine grace manifested itself in his 
character when very young, and he was distinguished for 
sedateness, intelligence, and correct conduct. When about 
sixteen years of age, he was led by the Spirit of God, to 
hear the Methodists. There was something singular in 
this circumstance, for no one invited him ; he had been 
accustomed to attend the Church of England, and his 
master had been trying without success, to convert him to 
Calvinism. After hearing the gospel a few times, he went 
to a prayer meeting ; there some one put a hymn book into 
his hand, and requested him to give out a hymn. He 
complied, but while doing so, his knees smote together. 
Afterwards he went to a class meeting, and beginning to 
learn the way of salvation more perfectly, he gave himself 
to prayer, for the blessings of forgiveness and the new 
birth. He found peace while engaged in his daily employ- 
ment ; and the effect was such that his heart was filled with 
gratitude and heaven. He never forgot that day. Through 
life he held it sacred to the Lord, making it a day of special 
thanksgiving and prayer. 

He continued diligent in the use of the means of grace ; 
sometimes walking several miles to hear Mr. Wesley cuid 
others preach at five o'clock in the morning. Before long, 
he felt a desire to preach the gospel. This desire he re- 
sisted until he becam^e unspeakably miserable. After a 
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^ time, the snare was broken, and he went forth to preach the 
^ unsearchable riches of Christ. The fact that he had become 
a local preacher, reaching the ears of his fellow workmen, 
^ they began to deride him, and with scornful laughter called 
him, '* a parson." On one occasion they resolved to make 

liim preach a sermon to them. Seeing they were resolute, 
g; he agreed to do so, on condition that they would be quiet 

during the progress of his discourse, and reserve their 

^ mockery till its close. A rough pulpit was soon constructed, 

g snd they gathered before him, about twenty in number, 

g -with sneering looks, as he stood up to announce his text 

1 Nothing daunted, he read aloud, with great seriousness, the 
I following words, from the third verse of the twenty-first 
I chapter of Job : " Suffer me that I may speak ; and after 
I that I have spoken, mock on." His sermon was so truth- 
I fill and weighty, that they retired when he had done, con- 
I science stricken and in silence, to their work ; and never 
I after moved their lips against him. In subsequent years 
I he visited three of them in their dying moments, and had 

the pleasure of hearing them state, that their conversion to 
( God, was owing to the sermon he delivered under such sin- 
gular circumstances. After the death of Mr. Wesley, he 
took an active part with others in seeking a change in the 
church government of Wesleyanism; and attended what 
was called the "Open Conference;" when Mr. Thompson, 
the President, disappointed the expectation of those who 
were looking for a liberal constitution, by stating that the 
preachers had resolved to rule the connexion as Mr. Wesley 
had ruled it. In 1797, he commenced his labours as one 
of the ** New Itinerancy," in his native town. Subsequently, 
he laboured in Liverpool, Hanley, Nottingham, Sheffield, 
Leeds, Halifax, Manchester, Newcastle, North Shields, 
Dewsbury, Nottingham a second time, London, Hanley a 
second time, Ashton, Hull, Sheffield a second time, and 
Huddersfield. At the Sheffield Conference, in 1830, he 
was superannuated. At the time he was called out as a 
circuit preacher in the New Connexion, a cataract was 
forming over each of his eyes; and «a \\. ^^a ^ws^NSaS. 

2h 
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whether his sight would continue, he disinterestedly en- 
gaged to release the Connexion from every obligation beyond 
the payment of twenty pounds, in the event of his being 
afflicted with blindness. At a later period, when the 
mournful event seemed likely to take place, the Conference 
cancelled the engagement, as generously as it had been 
made. Afterrsards, by the blessing of Providence on a deli- 
cate and difficult operation, the sight of one of his eyes was 
perfectly restored, and continued good even in old aga 
When Mr. Kilham died, and dismay took hold of the hearts 
of many, his courage did not fail. Though filled with griet 
he calmly said, " while another will stand with me, I will 
stand by the New Connexion." In many an emergencj 
did his cheerfulness soothe, his counsel guide, and his ex- 
ample stimulate the friends of the Connexion. Difficulties 
produced in him neither discontent nor fear. The un- 
faithfulness of others never moved him from his stead- 
fast course. The firm and noble spirit he ever displayed is 
beyond all praise. If there was a forlorn hope, Mr. Haslam 
was generally selected to take charge of it. He went to 
Leeds, under very trying circumstances, but having found 
refreshment at the "pilgrim's inn" — the residence of Mr. 
Christopher Heaps — he set himself deliberately to work, 
and by his prudence and energy, brought the circuit into a 
satisfactory state. In London, when the trustees of the 
chapel were dealt harshly with by certain claimants, highly 
as he valued his Hbrary, without consulting any one, he 
quietly made arrangements to sell it ; in order to extricate 
them. Happily, his generous purpose was overruled by 
Providence. While in North Shields, he was twice rescued 
from a watery grave. In crossing the river to South Shields, 
in an open boat, through the unskilfulness of the boatmen, 
he was plunged into the water : once, before evening, and 
once, on a dark night. In the goodness of God, he was 
saved each time, with difficulty, by means of a rope. Great 
was his gratitude for the preserving care of his Heavenly 
Father. In the pulpit, Mr. Haslam was serious without af- 
fectation; somewhat quaint, fond of quoting old writers, and 
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highly instructive and edifying. In social life, he was sin- 
gularly cheerful ; and ever ready, from his ample stores of 
anecdote and information, to communicate pleasure and 
knowledge to those around him. At home, he was con- 
siderate, kind, and devout : a pattern of affection and piety. 
In all the relations he held to others, his uprightness was ex- 
emplary. He acted on principle ; and won, thereby, gene- 
ral esteem and confidence. After ceasing to take a circuit, 
he settled in Sheffield ; maintaining the same singleness 
of purpose which had before so honourably distinguished 
him ; and labouring, as strength would allow, to promote 
the prosperity of Zion. In 1831, he went to London, for a 
few months, at the request of the Annual Committee ; to 
watch over and encourage our friends there, amidst troub- 
lous circumstances. In 1832 and 1833, he visited various 
circuits, and obtained subscriptions towards the erection of 
a new chapel in London. In 1835, he removed to Hanley, 
where he continued to adorn the gospel of Jesus Christ. 
In 1836, he was appointed one of the members of a com- 
mittee to revise the Rules of the Connexion. While at- 
tending to this duty, he was heard to remark that there 
was not a rule in the then existing collection of rules which 
he had not assisted in making, and prayed over. About 
eight weeks before his death, he attended the morning ser- 
vice at Bethesda Chapel ; on returning home, he was so af- 
fected with difficulty of breathing, as to be compelled to 
remain for some hours, in much pain, at the residence of a 
friend. From that time, he was almost entirely confined 
to his own house. During his illness, he suffered much in 
body, but he was joyful in spirit. To his old and valued 
friend, Mr. Yearsley, he said, " All is right : Christ is mine. 
His promises are mine. His salvation is mine. All that 
He has is mine." On Sunday, December the twenty-eighth, 
1839, the Rev. Samuel Hulme went to see him. God had 
graciously mitigated his sufferings, and when speaking of 
his trust in Christ and hope' of heaven, he raised his voice 
to a tone of triumph, exclaiming, ** Glory, glory, glory. 
The work is done. The work is done. He comes — he 
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comes — he comes to raise me from the earth. I am happy. 
I am happy. I am happy." About seven o'clock in the 
evening, the enemy was permitted to assault him. The 
conflict was severe, and he was heard saying, ** There is a 
heavy storm in this valley, but Ood is with me." About 
eight o'clock, he requested prayer to be made, and joined 
fervently in the exercise. At its close, he said, " Thank 
God. Thank God. It is enough. It is enough." On 
Monday, the twenty-ninth of December, 1839, aged seventy- 
two years, without a word and without a sigh — with holy 
quietude, he ceased to breathe, and his soul was at home 
with God. 

Additional biographical sketches to those which inter- 
sperse this chapter, might easily be given, but Umited space 
will not allow us to furnish them. Nothing further is ad- 
missible here, than a simple record of names of departed 
preachers, the perusal of which will awaken many solemn 
and tender recollections. The following list includes the 
whole of our deceased ministers, not in the order in which 
they died, but in which they commenced their labours in 
the Connexion : In England — Alexander Kilham, William 
Thom, John Grundell, James Mort, John Revill, William 
Haslam, William Styan, Charles Donald, William Driver, 
Peter Robey, William Price, Joseph Manners, Benjamin 
Blagborough, Thomas Bosher, Samuel Barrowclough, James 
Parry, Abraham Jackson, William Robinson Wood, Charles 
Raby, Abraham Haigh, Francis Newbery, John Atherton, 
James Dunkerly, James Ousey, Richard Henshaw, Joseph 
Brough, James Tittensor, David Barker, Thomas Batty, 
John Henshaw, Thomas Robinson, Joseph Shone, William 
Fishwick, who was drowned while bathing in the river 
Trent, Henry Seals, George Shaw, Henry Cowell, William 
Milner, Hamer Dawson, Thomas Taylor Coxon, Alfred 
Bywater, William Campbell, and Jonathan Tate. In Ire- 
land — John M'Clure, Richard Johnston, Alexander Don- 
aldson, George Frost, George Carlisle, and William M'Clune. 
In Canada — Edward Bailey, Gore Atkin Bell, who was 
kiUed hy a flash of lig\itiun%, O^fjexLC^soL^VM^U and James 
Jolliff. 
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On the sixth of December, 1840, a spacious chapel, of 
the Gothic style, was opened for divine worship in Duckin- 
field, near Ashton, by the Revds. T. AUin and W. Cooke. 
The collections, with the profits of a tea meeting, amounted 
to one hundred and sixty pounds, and the previous sub- 
scriptions to nine hundred pounds ; towards which, one 
hundred was contributed by C. Hindley, Esq., M.P. The 
dimensions of the chapel are fifty-one feet wide and eighty- 
one feet long, and connected with the premises there are 
three thousand and eighty square yards of burial ground. 
Since the opening, the remaining debt has been consider- 
ably reduced. 

The Conference of 1841, expelled a person from our 
ministry for unsoundness in doctrine, who had come amongst 
us from the Wesleyans, and who has since made himself 
notorious by impudent eccentricities, and the advocacy 
of low Socinianism. By various dishonourable devices, 
this individual, during the time he moved through our 
community, as a " wolf in sheep's clothing," obtained a 
large measure of popularity. This, combined with hy- 
pocrisy and falsehood, enabled him on his expulsion to 
agitate our societies in an alarming manner. Numbers in 
various circuits were incited to leave us, moat of whom 
have since discovered, with shame and regi^et, that they left 
the Light of Truth to follow the glare of a wandering star. 
These events occasioned much trouble and loss to the Con- 
nexion ; but God was with us, and by his blessing on our 
prayers, liberality, and zeal, tranquillity was restored, and 
the breaches that had been made, gradually repaired. Those 
who wish to obtain a perfect knowledge of the controversy 
will find ample information in " The Beacon," a work pub- 
lished at the time by ministers of the New Connexion ; and 
in various tracts by the Eev. W. Cooke. 

Amidst the troubles just adverted to, a noble chapel was 
built by our friends in Longton. At the Division in 1797, 
the New Connexion in Longton consisted of the small num- 
ber of thirteen members, without a place of worship. Our, 
now, venerable friend, Mr. Wm. Bailey «q^ix^ \»&>wssisfe 

ana 
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for preacliing till a chapel could be obtained. In 1708, a 
chapel was erected. Through inexperience, the site and 
the plan chosen for the erection were both nnhappj, 'which 
led Mr. Grundell, the blind preacher, to remark, '* They 
have done nothing right which they could do wrong. It is 
the awkwardest place I ever saw.'' The congregation in the 
new chapel was very small, it did not increase, and the 
prospect was gloomy. In 1802, our friends established a 
Sabbath School, and there being no other in the town, pub- 
He attention was drawn towards it. The school soon be- 
came numerous and respectable, and it still retains its pre- 
eminence. By means of the school, the congregation and 
society began to increase, and in 1803, a laiger chapel was 
built in a better situation. This chapel was called Zion, 
and it was opened in 1804. The last sermon preached in 
the first chapel was from the words. " Arise, let us go up 
to Zion." Ere long the congregation in Zion grew large, 
and accessions were gradually made to the society. In the 
year 1812, it was found necessary to enlarge the chapel by 
adding six yards to its length. It was re-opened by the 
Bev. S. Woodhouse. In 1822, the chapel was a second 
time enlarged. In 1840, the chapel being usually full on 
Sabbath morning, and in the evening crowded to excess, 
meetings were held, and it was determined to pull it down 
and erect a spacious building. Mr. Bailey put down two 
hundred pounds, Mr. Batkin, one hundred, Mr. G. L. 
Robinson, one hundred, others fifty, thirty, &c., till about 
eight hundred pounds were promised. In due time a com- 
manding edifice, fifty-seven feet wide, and eighty-seven feet 
long, with an orchestra in addition nine feet long, was 
ready for the use of the congregation. At the opening ser^ 
vice, on the morning of February twentieth, 1842, Mr. and 
Mrs. Hilditch had their infant daughter baptized by the 
Rev. W. Baggaly. Sermons were preached, at the various 
services on the occasion, by the Revds. J. Bakewell, T. Allin, 
and Dr. Raffles, and by the Revds. W. Ford, S. Hulme, 
and Dr. Reed. The collections amounted to two hundred 
and fifty-fo\ir pounds ten ibiUiTi!^. lAV^toI^^brU are now 
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being made to pay off one thousand eight hundred pounds 
of the debt remaining on the estate. 

Previous to the Conference of 1842, the sum of eight 
hundred and ninety-eight pounds, three shillings, and four- 
pence was contributed by the preachers and by various 
friends in the Connexion, to assist in making good the de- 
ficiencies occasioned by recent events in the Connexion. 
During the ensuing year an additional sum of eight hun- 
dred and forty pounds, two shillings was raised for the same 
purpose. 

At the Conference of 1843, our Leeds friends presented 
three hundred pounds to the Mission Fund, being the pro- 
ceeds of a Bazaar held to assist in relieving it, and our 
friends at Batley presented forty pounds raised in a similar 
manner. Before the close of the sittings of Conference, 
one thousand pounds were subscribed by the preachers and 
representatives, towards the removal of our Connexional 
debts, and it was resolved to make an effort throughout the 
Connexion, to accomplish this important object. During 
the year, the effort was made, and the handsome sum of 
five thousand pounds was obtained and sent to the next 
Conference. 

At the Conference of 1844, the constitution of District 
Meetings — which had been held for a few years in the 
Connexion, and found useful — was definitively settled, and 
their functions clearly set forth. 

The same Conference, after receiving full information 
respecting the advantages of such a step, resolved on the 
removal of the Book-room to London. The removal was 
effected without delay. Under the skilful editorship of the 
Kev. John Bakewell, the Magazine became increasingly 
popular, and it has been enlarged from forty to forty-eight 
pages without additional charge, it being still sold at six- 
pence. The price of the Sunday Scholars* Magazine has 
been reduced to one penny, which has led to a considerable 
extension of its sale. The profits of the Book-room for 
the year ending at the Jubilee Conference, amounted to the 
sum of six hundred pounds. The presftut o^cst lil ^-nml 
Magazines is the Eev. William CooVe, 
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Before the close of the year, a new Form for the Benewal 
of the Covenant was prepared by the Bevds. S. Woodhouse, 
and J. Bakewell, under the direction of Conference, sub- 
mitted to the judgement of the Annual Committee, and 
brought into use in the Connexion. 

In the early part of 1845, a noble eflfort to reduce 
debt on Salem Chapel, Halifax, was joyfully completed, 
few months previously, the burial ground had been enlaiged 
by the purchase of two thousand, six hundred yards of a 
field, into which it opens. This circumstance increasiDg 
the pecuniary pressure on the estate, our liberal friend. 
Jonathan Akroyd, Esq., set his heart on its removal. In a 
quiet manner, highly characteristic of himself, he stated to 
the Rev. P. J. Wright, that he would give a subscription 
equal to the sum contributed by all the other trustees and 
friends. A subscription list was speedily opened. Thomas 
Hughes, Esq., put down one hundred and fifty pounds; 
Mr. Styring, one hundred pounds ; Mr. Leyland, one hun- 
dred pounds ; and others a variety of liberal sums. At 
length, the amount raised was, eleven hundred and sixty- 
five pounds ; which, being doubled by the munificent sub- 
scription of Mr. Akroyd, the estate was relieved tx> the ex- 
tent of two thousand, three hundred and thirty pounds. 
Nor did the benefit rest here : friends in difierent parts of 
the Connexion were stimulated by this exciting example to 
make similar exertions, and the movement is likely to go 
forward, till all our chapels are in easy circumstances. 

At the Conference of 1845, ai-rangements were made for 
conducting the operations of the Chapel fund, by its Commit- 
tee, on a larger scale. At various periods of our history, 
efforts had been put forth to establish an effiective Fund for 
the relief of chapels ; but every effort had been unsuccessful 
In 1840, the attempt was renewed, and through the bless 
ing of Providence, on the judicious and indefatigable exer- 
tions of the Rev. Wm. Ford, a fund was gradually formed, 
and proceedings were conducted, which bid fair to render 
invaluable relief to the chapel property of the Connexion, 
This was the state of the businftaa m 1845 ; and it being 
found that the contnloatioiLa ixom ^ike csvxc>a:\\a^^x^ ^\fc»fiSfi^ 
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J increasing, it was resolved to obtain a loan of two thousand 
\ five hundred pounds, to be expended on the speedy and 
I effectual reduction of the debts on our chapels. The ex* 
J penditure was settled on the following plan. Engagements 
to pay — with due consideration of the circumstances of 
, every case — a certain sum from the Fund, were to be made, 
on condition of the trustees raising an equal, or a larger 
Sum, as the Committee might determine. The interest on 
the loan, and a portion of the principal, to be paid from the 
annual income of the Chapel Fund, till the whole is liqui- 
dated. This plan was carried into effect ; and being sub* 
sequently aided by the payment of an instalment of one 
thousand, six hundred pounds, from the Jubilee Fund, and 
certain prospective arrangements, chapel debts are in pro- 
gress of liquidation to the amount of thirty thousand pounds. 
Amongst the cases already relieved, the most pressing was 
that of Pepper-street Chapel, Chester ; the debt on which, 
has been reduced one thousand pounds. And the most in- 
teresting, that of Wesley Chapel, Dudley, a commodious 
and very beautiful structure, which having been legally 
conveyed to our friends by the Wesleyan Conference, and 
settled on trust, according to our Model Deed, has had its 
debt reduced thirteen-hundred and fifty pounds. 

On the fourteenth of May, 1846, a new chapel, of chaste 
and elegant appearance, was opened in Sunderland, by the 
Eev. S. Hulme. The erection of this edifice for the use of 
the New Connexion, has been brought to pass, mainly, by the 
earnest and persevering exertions of our attached friend, 
Mr. Hardy. 

On the first of June, 1846, our Jubilee Conference com- 
menced its sittings, in Manchester. The Rev. T. Allin was 
elected President, and Mr. John Eobinson, of Liverpool, 
Secretary. 

The "Deed Poll'* of the Connexion, having been previ- 
ously submitted to the judgement of the circuits, was placed 
before the Conference in a revised and complete form ; and, 
after careful deliberation, received and adopted. By the 
Deed of Declaration, a legal identity is ^N«ii\ft>i5cia^^'t^- 
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nexion, in the persons of twenty-four Guardian Bepre8en^ 
atives, twelve Ministers and twelve Laymen ; whose names 
are inserted therein, with provisions for filling up the va- 
cancies that will necessarily occur. The attendance of sii 
of the Guardian Representatives is requisite to legalize the 
Conference. Subsequently to its adoption, the " Deed Poll" 
was executed by every member of the Conference ; and it 
has since been duly enrolled in the High Court of Chancery. 
A Model Trust Deed and a Form of Conveyance of Freehold 
for the settlement of other Chapels on the same trusts by 
reference to the Model Deed, were also presented to the 
Conference. Being approved, the Chapel Committee were 
directed to complete them by the advice of Counsel, cany 
them into effect, and publish copies thereof for the use of 
the Connexion. This has been done. 

The Methodist New Connexion, at its Jubilee Conference 
had twenty thousand and two members ; being in relation to 
the returns of the previous year ; in England, an increase of 
two hundred and twenty-eight ; in Ireland, a decrease of 
fifty-two ; in Canada, an increase of one hundred and sixty. 
The above number stands thus, in the Minutes : England, 
fifteen thousand, six hundred and ten ; Ireland, nine hun- 
dred and thirty-two ; Canada, three thousand, four hundred 
and sixty. All the Funds were found in an improving 
state. 

With respect to the Jubilee, the following resolution was 
passed. *' That this Conference cordially enters into the 
views, expressed by the last Conference, on the desirableness 
of a suitable commemoration of our Connexional Jubilee ; 
and feels it to be the duty of the Connexion, gratefully to 
celebrate, the Fiftieth year of its existence, by the establish- 
ment of some valuable Institutions, for the benefit of the 
Community, and by assisting those of our present Funds 
which require help. The Conference, therefore determines, 
in dependence on the Divine blessing, and on the liberal 
co-operation of the people, heartily and devotedly to enter 
upon this work, and to raise not less than twenty thousand 
pounds ; to be called the Jubilee Fund.'* 
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The objects to be accomplished by the Jubilee Fund, and 
the sums to be appropriated for each, were subsequently 
and finally settled, as follows : — Eehef of distressed chapels, 
eight thousand pounds ; Preparatory Institution for circuit 
preachers and missionaries, six thousand pounds ; Home 
Mission, two thousand pounds ; Canadian and Irish Mis- 
sion, one thousand pounds ; Foreign Mission, one thousand 
pounds ; Aged and retired ministers, two thousand pounds. 

On Friday afternoon, June the fifth, the Jubilee tea party 
was held in the Free Trade Hall, where attentive thousands 
had so often heard with enthusiasm, the convincing speeches 
of Richard Cobden. Mr. J. H. Roby, of the AthensBum, by 
the direction of the Manchester committee, prepared as fol- 
lows, for the immense assemblage: — one thousand pounds 
of currant bread ; one thousand pounds of plain bread ; one 
hundred and thirty pounds of butter ; fifty pounds of tea ; 
three hundred pounds of coffee ; forty-seven gallons of cream ; 
and three hundred pounds of lump sugar. At least, four 
thousand persons were present, from various towns in Lan- 
cashire, Yorkshire, Cheshire, Staffordshire, and elsewhere. 
The vast company, animated with holy joy, presented a 
magnificent and gratifying spectacle. After tea, the two 
hundred and ninth hymn was sung. At the close of the 
singing, the Rev. Thomas Waterhouse, engaged in prayer, 
with extraordinary fluency, appropriateness, and power. 
John Ridgway, Esq. being called to the chair, opened the 
speaking, with frank and hearty earnestness. His address 
was most happy and effective. Amongst other things, he 
said, — " My Friends. It is the year of our Connexional 
Jubilee, and we do well to rejoice together. To unfold the 
origin of our beloved Connexion, is assigned to abler hands 
than mine. AH I can say is, we might be in advance of 
the intelUgence of the times, but we were not in advance of 
the truth. It was on that foundation we built, and it is 
on that foundation we rest this day. I perfectly well re- 
collect, sitting at the feet of that great and good man, the 
Rev. Alexander Kilham, when he explained his views of 
church government, and carried conviction to aU wha \:L<i«sA^ 
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him. And I well remember, how my joathfiil feelings 
were impressed with his generous sentiments, and how I 
resolved to make them the role of my life. It was mj 
happiness to choose these sentiments, and join with Gods 
people in early life. It has preserved me from a thousand 
snares, procured to me unmerited honor, and placed me 
in the path of usefulness. And now, through your fayor, 
I have the distinction conferred upon me, of presiding at 
our welcome Jubilee." The Rev. William Ford, delivered 
a serious and judicious speech, in the course of which, he 
remarked, — " In the year 1725, the Wesleys commenced 
their career of pious and benevolent effort, which has led 
to such extraordinary results. Through their in8trumeIl^ 
ality, and that of their helpers and successors, hundreds and 
thousands of immortal souls, have been savingly converted 
to God ; and societies or churches, whose members have 
become actual partakers of gospel enjoyments, have been 
formed throughout Great Britain and Ireland, in America, 
and in various other parts of the world. But the question 
may be put, — Why separate from so pious and useful a 
body? As this inquiry will be answered by succeeding 
speakers, I shall merely state, that while retaining unchang- 
ed, their doctrines and means of spiritual improvement, the 
separatists differed from those they left, in the fuller and 
more explicit recognition of popular right to interference 
in ecclesiastical affairs ; and that a sense of duty obhged 
them, to take the course which they adopted. Let it not 
be supposed, however, that because of such difference of 
opinion, and secession, we entertain any unkindly feelings 
towards our brethren of the Older Body. For most conh- 
ally do we say, Peace be on them, and Mercy, and upon all the 
Israel of God." The Rev. John Bakewell, gave expression to 
various interesting and impressive sentiments ; but it is not 
in our power to furnish an extract therefrom. The Rev. 
Samuel Hulme, after a few general remarks, stated, — "It 
is remarkable, that all the secessions from Wesleyanism, 
have had relation, not to doctrines and ordinances, but to 
the form of its government. The Methodist New Connexion, 
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is the earliest ofif-shoot of Methodism. On many points 
there is now, and ever has been, an undissembled agreement 
between us and the Old Connexion. We hold the same 
doctrinal views, declared in our creed, faithfully preached 
iji our pulpits, most surely believed by our people ; and for 
their illustration, we refer to the same standards.* We have 
the same officers. Ministers, local preachers, leaders, stew- 
ards. We have the same ordinances. Preaching, the Lord's 
Supper, and Baptism — prayer meetings — class meetings 
— love feasts. The same meetings for the government and 
discipline of the Body. Society meetings — Leaders' meet- 
ings — Preachers' meetings — Quarterly meetings — Dis- 
trict meetings — Conferences. We have thus the same 
general outline as the Old Connexion. But that outline 
includes some points, on which we differ. Points, broad 
and important; not relating to forms, and names, and 
persons, but to great principles. Mr. Wesley, was the 
Patriarch of Methodism, and he stood in the midst of a 
rapidly grown and widely spread family, wielding a coUossal 
despotism ; — his will and mandate, every where paramount. 
Anticipating the event of his death, Mr. Wesley legalized 
the Methodist Body, and vested the power of government, 
in one hundred ministers, whom he nominated. At the 
formation of the New Connexion, the principle which was 
recognized, declared, and established is this, — that under 
Christ, the power of government is vested in the church. 
There is no record in the New Testament, of any meeting 
being held, for the government and discipline of the church, 
composed of ministers alone. Nor of any act of discipline, 
being performed by the ministers, independently of the 
church. We might also plead, that this principle, has the 
sanction of Ecclesiastical History ; — all the respectable 
writers whereof affiim the union of the people with their 
ministers. Also, the practice of the Reformed churches. 
To a large extent, the principle is adopted in Episcopacy. 
Thoroughly adopted and acted upon, in Presbyterianism ; 
like>vise, in Independency. Such is our leading principle, 
and the one by which we are still distmguw?ied ixovs^ 'Ocis^ 
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Old Connexion. No principle has been changed in Wesley- 
anism. No power given up. The power of the Wealeyan 
Conference and ministry, may hare been modified into a 
little practical mildness ; but in eveiy recent crisis, ihei 
have shown that they still possess, and are prepared 
to exercise, all their ancient authority. Ijet us not deceive 
ourselves. All those causes, which required and justified 
the formation of the Methodist New Connexion, exist in 
undiminished force ; and all that pertains to the purity, 
peace, and unity of the church of phrist, calls upon us to 
maintain our Connexional principles, and to work them 
out to their legitimq.te results." 

At this stage of the proceedings, the thousands who had 
been hstening, with joyous excitement, to the speakers, 
arose, and with grateful hearts and glad voices, united in 
singing the Jubilee Hymn. The effect was exceedingly fine. 
"When the friends had resumed their seats, the Rev. Christo- 
pher Atkinson, spoke as follows. "May I be allowed 
to boast a little ? I was a member at the Division, in 1797, 
though but thirteen years of age. It pleased Grod, thus 
early, to draw my mind after him, and to impart to it that 
bias to piety, which led to union with our beloved Commu- 
nity. At that age, my knowledge of church polity was j 
very small. Of the comparative merit of systems, I was not I 
capable of forming an opinion. Increasing years and re- I 
flection, brought conviction to my judgement, and I was I 
satisfied that I had fixed where I ought to abide. And 
here I stand, as a monument of mercy, and a witness at 
the Jubilee, of the sufi&ciency of Divine grace, to keep the 
feet in a right direction for fifty years. With many of the 
Fathers of the Connexion, I was personally acquainted, and 
with some on terms of intimacy. Mr. Kilham, I distinctly 
recollect ; the form of his person, the power that attended 
his prayers, and the deeply interesting sermons he dehvered, 
while with us at Sheffield. His early removal, was a serious 
loss to our Community ; of which, he, under God, might be 
considered the leader — the master spirit, that infused light 
and life into the rest." David Oldham, E8(\., at the close of 
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a philosophic review, of the rise of Methodism, and the esta 
blishment of the New Connexion, stated, — " Mr. Kilham, 
after his expulsion from the Wesley'an Connexion, travelled 
from place to place, preaching wherever he had an opportu- 
nity. In the course of his joumeyings, he visited Maccles- 
field, and as neither chapel nor suitable room, could be 
afforded him, he took his stand on a spacious plot of vacant 
ground, called. Park Green. There, after preaching, he 
gave a brief outHne of the causes, which had led to his 
singular position in society ; and also stated, what he con- 
sidered to be the scriptural constitution, and discipline of 
a christian church. Mr. Simpson, the venerable author of 
the * Key to the Prophecies,' the * Plea for Religion,' and 
the * Plea for the Deity of Jesus,' whose house stood close 
by, and who distinctly heard Mr. Eilham, from his own 
window, was afterwards heard to remark, — * The Method- 
ists may say what they please of Alexander Kilham, but no 
man in England can overturn his reasoning on church 
government.* " The Rev, P. J. Wright, after dwelling at 
some length on the past, remarked. " Sound views and 
right feelings ought to be entertained, in relation to the 
Present. I cherish no sympathy, with that ever-recurring, 
cuckoo-note. * The former times were better than these.' 
I, for one, think well of the present. I regard it, as richly 
fraught with the True, the Pure, and the Good. It is 
not without defects ; not without pernicious elements, and 
dark shades ; neither were Olden Times. But, let timorous 
and melancholic individuals know, that already the clouds 
are fringed with silver light, and the evils are working to- 
gether for good, in the laboratory of Providence. These 
are my convictions, respecting the bearings of the Present, 
on society at large. I have, also, a satisfactory persuasion, 
that the present state of our own community, augurs well 
concerning the future. I do not think that, on the whole, 
despite the diminution of our numbers, we are in any sense 
feebler, than we were in the palmy years preceding the 
Halifax Conference. There was more show then, but far 
less confidence, and far less solidity. K«.N\\v%^%><diOc^s£t5^^ 
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the late storm, a consciousness of inherent energy is felt 
by the Connexion ; and a cheerful hope animates its heart. 
The Connexion is wise for counsel, rich for Uberalitj, strong 
for hibour ; in one word, fraught with resources for extensive 
usefulness. Jehovah speaks to us, as a section of his spi- 
rituid Israel, that we go forward ; and there is nothing to 
discourage us, from contributing largely, to the evangeliza- 
tion of Great Britain." 

William Makinson, Esq., haying spoken in a congratn- 
latory strain, said, — " I have been united with this people, 
for nearly forty years. No unobservant spectator of the 
workings of its ecclesiastical system, deeply interested in 
its welfare, and seeking by every possible means, to appro- 
priate to myself, all the advantages which its polity is 
calculated to afford ; I am now prepared to state, without 
fear of contradiction, that our laws and usages are based, 
either directly on the usages, or partake largely of the spirit 
which peiTaded the apostolic church. Admirably calculated 
to secure the unity of our churches, yet liberally providing 
for the individual views and sentiments of its members, the 
Methodist New Connexion bids fair for useful perpetuation, 
and to s(^cure all the advantages which a clear recognition 
of the Divine will, may be expected to furnish. When, as 
often has been the case, I have been privileged with a seat 
in your annual assemblies, or called to bear my humble part, 
in the promulgation of the glorious gospel, or to mingle in the 
more private means of grace, with which through God's 
blessing we are so variously and liberally furnished ; I have 
felt my position to be a happy one, and with all the powers 
of my mind and soul, would I exclaim with the Psalmist, — 
" If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand forget 
her cunning ; if I do not remember thee, let my tongue 
cleave to the roof of my mouth, if I prefer not Jeiiisalem 
to my chief joy.' " The Rev. William Cooke, was to have 
spoken, on the origin and progress of our Missions, but 
through ill health, was obliged to retire from the meeting. 

The Rev. J. H. Robinson made the closing speech ; in 
the course of which, he stated, " What have I heard to- 
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night? Unseemingly boastings of sectarian superiority? 
No. I have heard a manly, yet temperate plea, for the 
Scriptural character of our church government, and for the 
evangelical soundness and purity of our doctrines. The 
tear has fallen on the departed dead ; friendly and skilful 
hands have strewed their tombs with flowers ; eloquent lips 
have pronounced their eulogy ; and the applauses of this 
vast multitude have attested how dear and cherished were 
the memories of these departed friends. But there has 
been no word of bitterness towards those from whom we 
differ. Our Jubilee trumpet has not sounded one note of 
defiance. In so far as God may have given us more light 
or privilege than our christian neighbours, our Jubilee 
trumpet invites them to participate the same ; and in so far 
as we may remain behind any of them in spiritual gifts 
and attainments, our Jubilee trumpet tells them we are 
pressing after them, and that we will make our Jubilee 
year a fresh starting point from which to emulate their zeal 
for all that is holy and good." After singing the two hundred 
and eighty- third hymn, the benediction was pronounced, and 
the friends repaired with happy feelings to their various 
homes. 

During the Jubilee year, meetings were held in about 
two-thirds of the circuits, and encouraging progress was 
made ; nearly two-thirds of the sum proposed to be raised, 
having been promised. Although the commercial embar- 
rassments of Great Britain have necessitated considerable 
delay, arrangements are made, and will promptly be car- 
ried out, for completing the effort in those circuits where it 
is begun, and for commencing it in the circuits, where post- 
ponement was deemed likely to encourage more liberal 
subscriptions. 

On the eleventh and thirteenth of September, in our 
Jubilee year, a new chapel was opened at Higher Hurst, 
near AshUm, free from debt In 1808, preaching was com- 
menced at Hurst, by our ministers, in the house of Samp- 
son Grundy, at the request of the late Mr. and Mrs. Whit- 
taker. A society was formed without delay, and Mrs. 
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Whittaker and Mrs. Martha Grundy were among the firet 
members. In 1812, a chapel was built. Shortly after the 
opening of the chapel, a Sabbath School was establishei 
In 1835, a school room was erected, at a cost of six hun- 
dred and fifty pounds. There are at present in the school 
about five hundred and fifty scholars. The late Mr. Whit- 
taker left a legacy of one hundred pounds for its use. The 
debt remaining on the school is not more than seventy-six 
pounds. In 1844, it was determined, under the auspices 
of John Whittaker, Esq., to erect a new chapel, nearly oi 
altogether free from debt. After handsome subscriptions 
had been obtained, the first stone of the building was laid 
by Mr. Whittaker, on Good Friday, 1845. The chapel b 
built of stone, in the Gothic style, and is everythin<» both 
externally and internally, that taste and piety could desire. 
Its dimensions are thirty-nine feet wide, and sixty-three 
feet long. Sermons were preached at the opening service?, 
by the Revda. Dr. Vaughan, S. Hulme, J. Hudston, and J. 
Poxon. The collections amounted to two hundred and 
eighty pounds. The previous subscriptions to one thousand, 
four hundred and sixty-five pounds. Only sixty pounds 
additional were requisite to defray the entire cost of the 
building, and aiTangements were made for the payment 
of this small deficit. Our fiiends in other circuits should 
consider what has been done at Hurst, and as far as pos- 
sible, do likewise. 

In December, of our Jubilee year, a spacious chapel was 
opened at Hunslet, near Leeds. The first effort to im- 
prove our afiairs at Hunslet, where for years there had been 
a small chapel and society in a stationary state, was made 
by pious females. The Sabbath School being two hundred 
pounds in debt, they set themselves to remove it, and con- 
tinued their labour of love till the object was accompUshed. 
In March, 1844, the chapel was conveyed to trustees who 
felt an interest in the welfare of the cause. These indivi- 
duals made vigorous efforts, both to relieve the estate and 
to save precious souls. In 1845, the friends determined 
to arise and build a chapel that would do honour, and be a 
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f means of benefit, to the Connexion. Land was purchased 
^ in a most eligible situation, and more than one thousand 
I- pounds were promised towards the building of a suitable 
- edifice. In due time, the chapel was erected and ready for 
g occupancy. Its dimensions are fifty-one feet wide, and 

f. fifty-seven feet long. Its appearance is tasteful and im- 

g. posing. Sermons were preached at the opening services, 
by the Revds. T. Allin, W. Burrows, J. H. Robinson, J. 
Ely, G. B. Macdonald, T. W. Ridley, and S. Hulme. The 
collections, with a gift of one hundred pounds from a num- 
ber of ladies, and the proceeds of a tea party, amounted to 
the noble sum of five hundred guineas. The entire estate 
is freehold property ; and its trust deed is the Chapel Model 
Deed of the Methodist New Connexion. 

Since the holding of the Jubilee Conference, the " King 
of Terrors" has bereaved the Connexion of several worthy 
and valued friends. 

The sudden death of our amiable and generous friend, 
Jonathan Akroyd, Esq. is no common calamity. His qua- 
Hties as a tradesman, a patriot, a parent, and a christian, 
excited general admiration, and endeared him to all who 
came within the circle of his influence. The partial closing 
of the shops as soon as his death was known ; the entire 
closing on the day of interment ; and the immense assem- 
blage of sorrowing spectators which attended his remains to 
the burial ground of our chapel in Halifax, were unequivocal 
indications of the high estimate of his worth formed by all 
parties ; and of their profound sense of the loss sustained 
by the commonwealth. Through the blessing of Providence 
Mr. Akroyd had obtained considerable wealth ; but he was 
neither pufled up with pride, nor made a votary of ambition. 
To a princely mien, and large pecuniary resources, he added 
the graces of frankness, condescension, kindness of heart, 
humility, and benevolence. From early life, he was warmly 
attached to the New Connexion. His mansion was ever 
open to its ministers ; and there they met a reception, not 
of stately courteousness, but of heartfelt goodwill, which 
made them immediately feel at home. His liberality in 
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support of our ministry fti^d our institutioiis ; £ar the idief 
of Salem chapel, and the canying out of the objects of the 
Jubilee Fund, is well known. He has gone horn among m 
to a better world ; his memory is dear to us ; we know not 
who shall fill his place, and with submissiTe patience we 
set our hope in God. 

The almost equally sudden death of the lamented Trea- 
surer of our Missions, Jonathan Thomhill, Esq., is a painful 
dispensation. Following, so quickly, the departure of Mr. 
Akroyd, it fills us with surprise, and sorrow, and solemn 
reflection. Like Aaron, we hold our peace, for the Lord 
has done it ; and what we know not now, we shall knov 
hereafter. The sen-ices Mr. Thomhill rendered our Mission 
Fund, during a season of great pecuniary difficulty, will 
long live in our grateful recollection. His disposition to 
please, his courtesy of manner, his conscientious perform- 
ance of duty, his devoutness of feeling, his aptness in quot- 
ing scripture, his respect for our ministers, and his love of 
our Connexion, will often, for years to come, be the subject 
of approving remark in our social converse. " The voice 
said, Cry. And he said. What shall I cry ? All flesh is 
grass ; and all the goodliness thereof is as the flower of the 
field. The grass ^-ithereth, the flower fadeth, because the 
Spirit of the Lord bloweth upon it : surely the people is 
grass. The grass withereth, the flower fadeth, but the word 
of our God shall stand for ever. 

Ebenezer. Hitherto the Lord has helped us. Let us 
abundantly show forth the memory of His goodness ; for 
they that offer praise, glorify God; and praise is comely for 
the upright. Manifold are our reasons for joy fulness and 
thanksgiving. When we were few and feeble, and had 
many enemies, we were kept in the hollow of Jehovah's 
hand, and preserved as the apple of His eye. Having led 
us about for a season, and instructed us amidst trying cir- 
cumstances, he established us in the land and sent us 
prosperity. Gradually, difficulties were overcome ; gainsay- 
ers were put to silence ; institutions were formed ; places of 
worship were multiplied ; circuits were consolidated ; new 
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fields of usefulness were entered ; saints were built up 
on their most holy faith ; backshders were reclaimed ; sin- 
ners were converted to God ; the little one became a thou- 
sand, and the small one a thriving people. During successive 
years we have continued to grow in intelligence, pecuniary 
resources, accommodation for public worship, numbers, love 
of the truth as it is in Jesus, devotion to scriptural freedom, 
and zeal for the diffusion of Christianity. At the present 
period, we hold the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace ; 
we sit under our own vine, none daring to make us afraid ; 
we possess a liberal constitution ; we believe and set forth 
Methodistic theology, in its freeness, fulness, and distinctive 
characteristics ; we glory in the cross of Christ ; we enforce 
righteous discipline ; we enjoy abundant means of spiritual 
improvement ; we have an efficient ministry — sons of thun- 
der, sons of consolation, and lustrous lights guiding heaven- 
ward ; we sustain noble Sabbath-schools ; our Mission Fund 
is out of debt ; we employ more missionaries in proportion 
to the magnitude of our Connexion than any other deno- 
mination in Great Britain; we are doing good in the 
world, with an encouraging prospect of doing still greater 
good ; and, thankful that thousands have been translated 
from our ranks to cast their crowns before the throne, we 
are following them in the way of righteousness, with a good 
hope, through grace, of sharing their honour and blessedness 
for evermore. " Thanks be to God, who leadeth us on in 
triumph with Christ, and maketh manifest by us, the odour 
of the knowledge of Christ. Now to Him that is able to 
keep us from falling, and to present us faultless before the 
presence of His glory, with exceeding joy ; to the only wise 
God our Saviour, be glory and majesty, dominion and power, 
both now and for ever. Amen." 
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Silent and resistless is the energy of Truth. Nothii^ can 
prevent its prevalence. It must, and will triumph. Error, 
for a season, may exercise mastery over the intellect and 
habits of men, but, when Truth is brought to bear upon it 
the spell of its influence will slowly dissolve, and those who 
had been held in bondage by it, will be made free. The 
subduing power of truth is like the wonderful force of the 
rising sun. The gloom of night, the unwholesome fog, and 
the cold damp air, are driven away ; the face of nature is 
suffused with tints and flushes of beauty ; and myriads of 
living creatures are filled with pleasure ; by the noiseless 
shining forth of the morning light. Such is the eflPect of 
Truth. It calmly rises on the dark domain of ignorance, 
falsehood, and injustice ; and, almost before men are aware, 
it puts forth brightness and strength, which awaken new 
views, mould society into fresh forms, melt down the insti- 
tutions of selfishness, and give a benign aspect to human 
affairs. In vain do craft, and pride, and prejudice, and 
authority, endeavour to stay its progress. As well might 
they attempt to roll back the tide of glory, which gushes 
from the Day-spring, tKiow^Yv ewc\k ^xA ^^«^. Truth can- 
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not be overcome. It is bom to conquer and reign. All 
that is false — every false system — false philosophy, false 
science, false polity, false ethics, and false rehgion will fall 
before it. God has sent it into the world to subdue all 
things unto itself. 

Facts, which illustrate the above statement, might be 
adduced in abundance from the history of mankind. A few 
must sufl&ce. When the Great Teacher moved to and fro 
in Judea, He did not strive, He did not cry, He did not 
lift up His voice in noisy tones to excite the multitude. 
He calmly set forth Truth in its simplicity and heavenli- 
ness. Beautiful parables, and serious appeals, fell from 
His lips, in accents of tenderness, on the ears and hearts of 
men. His words were not spoken in vain; they were nails 
fastened in sure places by the Master of assemblies. The 
result is well known. The sayings of Christ are the rules 
of faith and practice to millions of the human race, and are 
destined to be obeyed throughout the world. When the 
Apostles went forth among the Gentiles they employed 
neither fraud, nor force, to make idolaters the servants of 
the Lord Christ. The weapons of their warfare were not 
carnal, but mighty through God, to pull down the strong- 
holds of error, superstition, and sin. They did nothing 
more than enunciate the Truth as it is in Jesus. Quietly, 
yet rapidly, the influence of their preaching spread through 
all classes of social life, till Paganism, though venerable and 
strong with the growth of ages, melted away like the mockery 
of a midnight dream. Its fanes, its priesthood, its mystic 
oracles, its alters, and its superstitious rites were utterly 
abolished, and their place was filled with Christianity. The 
thoughtful and earnest men, whose honour it was to intro- 
duce the Reformation did so by means of the pulpit and the 
press. They spoke and wrote with quietness, assurance, 
and the patience of hope, in behalf of the pure religion con- 
tained in the New Testament. Many of them slept with 
their fathers before the crisis came. But what they had 
said and written, moved softly, like the waters of Siloah, in 
many an under current, among the nations oi d\Tv^\KtL^'5ra^% 
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undermining the foundations of Popery, till vast portions of 
the superstructure suddenly fell, and Protestantism arose 
upon its ruins. John Wesley, through the grace of God 
brought Methodism into existence ; and promoted a wide- 
spread revival of piety, with remarkable calmness. His 
sermons were short, and they were delivered without enthu- 
siasm, — in a singularly quiet manner. But they were full I 
of momentous and saving truth. Hence, his plain and ' 
faithful words told with power on the conscience of the 
people. They were convinced, confounded, overwhelmed; 
incited to fall on their knees as suppliants for mercy, and 
converted to God. Alexander Kilham did not organize a j 
formidable array of agents and means, in contending for the 
liberty of the disciples of Christ. He merely wrote a fev 
letters, and published two or three tracts, while diligentlj 
attending to the onerous duties of the Methodist ministry. 
These letters and tracts inculcated reverence for the testi- 
mony of the Faithful Witness ; " One is your Master, 
even Christ, and all ye are brethren." Thousands were 
moved thereby, to deny the right of ministers to exercise 
lordship over believers ; and to establish the New Connexion 
on a hasis, which acknowledges Jesus Christ as our Dirine 
Master, and maintains equality between ministers and laj- 
men, in regulating ecclesiastical affairs. Since this was 
done, the great truth which the constitution of the New 
Connexion embodies, has been taking a strong hold on the 
minds of Methodists, and exerting an extraordinary in- 
fluence on their proceedings. 

It is worthy of notice that no Body of separatists from 
Wesleyanism has retained the polity of Wesleyanism. Its 
doctrines have been preserved with holy jealousy, but its 
government has been repudiated with unhesitating earnest- 
ness. 

Nearly forty years since, the " Primitive Methodists" be- 
gan their zealous labours. They consisted originally of a 
number of Wesleyans, who commenced the holding of 
" Camp Meetings," in Staffordshire, with the design of 
turning the ungodly from the service of Satan to the service 
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^ of Christ. These proceedings were deemed irregular by the 
y Wesleyan Conference ; and, instead of being watched over 
^ and rendered useful, were denounced and proscribed. The 
result of such arbitrary conduct was the formation of the 
Primitive Methodist Connexion. The plain and earnest 
men who took the lead of the new movement, went every 
where, preaching the gospel with great fidelity and success. 
Societies have been raised, by the blessing of God on the 
untiring exertions of these individuals and their successors, 
in almost every populous district of Great Britain ; consist- 
ing of converts from the humblest and the most profligate 
portions of society. Doubtless, they have conveyed a large 
i amount of rehgious instruction and moral benefit to num- 
bers who had lived, from their youth up, in brutish ignorance 
and sensuality. The Conference of the Primitive Methodists 
is composed of laymen and preachers, in the proportion of 
two to one ; two- thirds of the members thereof being laymen, 
and one-third preachers. Thus our worthy friends illustrate 
the proverb: " in avoiding one extreme, men frequently run 
to another." Whether the Primitive Methodist Connexion 
is adapted for perpetuity, is a problem often propounded in 
conversation, by intelligent observers of the constitution and 
operations of the religious sects existing in Great Britain. 
Perhaps, time only will solve the problem. One thing, 
however, is certain ; it cannot be wise and good for one sect 
to consist mainly of the rich, and another sect almost en- 
tirely of the poor. The rich and the poor ought to meet 
together, for the Lord is the Maker of them all. 

In the year 1816, a Wesleyan local preacher, of the name 
of Bryan, went through various destitute districts, in the 
West of England, preaching the gospel. Being made useful 
in the conversion of sinners, he formed societies which are 
now known by the name of " Bible Christians." This led 
to a separation from the Wesleyans. In a few years, a 
Conference was held, and the societies were formally con- 
stituted a Connexion, consisting of twelve circuits. In 
1825, Mr. Bryan evinced a determination to rule the Bible 
Christians, without respect to the views and decisions of the 

2 K 
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Annual Conference. His attempt to rule alone was suc- 
cessfully resisted. The Conference ot the Bible Christians is 
composed of preachers and laymen, in unequal proportions, 
except once in five years. None but circuit stewards are 
eligible for election as lay-representatives in the District 
Meetings, and in the Conference. Every fifth year, the Dis- 
trict Meetings are expected to send as many lay-represent- 
atives as will make the preachers and laymen equal in the 
Conference. The remarks already made respecting the 
zeal and usefulness of the Primitive Methodists, wiU apply 
with equal propriety to the Bible Christians. The Bible 
Christians should unite with the Primitive Methodists. 
They are so much aHke in their spirit and habits, as to 
make it unreasonable for them to remain apart. 

In the United States of America, a lai^e Body of Me- 
thodists separated, some years since, from the parent com- 
munity, and formed a Connexion, on the basis of equal 
representation of Ministers and Laymen in Conference. 
This Community, designated " Protestant Methodists," is 
numerous and energetic. More than once, resolutions 
have been passed by the New Connexion Conference, en- 
couraging fellowship between the two Bodies. Friendly 
correspondence took place after the passing of such resolu- 
tions, but no other proceedings have been adopted. . It is 
desirable, however, that representative intercourse should be 
established. The constitution of the " Protestant Metho- 
dists," so fully agrees with the liberal institutions of Ame- 
rica, as to render its prevalence almost morally certain. In 
conjunctioii with this prospect, it is gratifying to notice, the 
growing prosperity of the Methodist New Connexion in 
Canada. On each side of the St. Lawrence, Free Methodism 
is waxing stronger, doing good, and giving promise that it 
will spread its benign influence over the whole noithem 
hemisphere of the new world. 

About twelve years since, the Wesleyan Association was 
formed, by a considerable number of separatists from the 
Old Body. At the commencement of the Association, an 
attempt was made to combine Independency and Connexion- 
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alism. The plan was unsuccessful, notwithstanding the 
ingenious expedient of an inner and an outer circle. The 
Association is now thoroughly Connexional in its form of 
government. Other theories were held by it at first which 
have been relinquished. It professed to repudiate legislative 
authority in the Conference ; and, to make the theory com- 
plete, renounced the name of " Conference," took that of 
** Annual Assembly," and issued its resolutions in the form 
of recommendations. It withheld the title of " Reverend," 
from its ministers. It asserted the right of every society 
to manage its affairs irrespective of either circuit, or con- 
nexional arrangements. It adopted unequal representation 
of preachers and laymen in Conference. These pecuUarities 
have, in practice, become void. The Annual Assembly or 
Conference of the Association avowedly legislates — enact- 
ing resolutions which are binding on the circuits. In its 
minutes, its ministers are styled " Reverend." Its societies, 
like the societies of the New Connexion, while they manage 
what are exclusively their own affairs, are submissive to the 
general arrangements of the Connexion. And the Assem^ 
bly consists, as nearly as possible, of an equal number of 
ministers and lay-representatives. With a practical working 
of this description, it is to be deplored, that the Wesleyan 
Association should continue separate from the New Con- 
nexion. As the elder and more firmly consolidated body, 
the New Connexion naturally expects the Association to 
make common cause with it ; just as the still less consoli- 
dated Protestant Methodists in Leeds, made common cause 
with the Wesleyan Association. Such a course would be a 
graceful concession to Christian Union ; would increase the 
strength of Liberal Methodism in Great Britain ; and the 
two Bodies, being One, would contribute more largely than 
they can in their separate state, to the evangehzation of the 
world. Seeing that both Communities entertain unfeigned 
respect for each other, and the hearts of their most worthy 
members yearn for so desirable a consummation, why should 
it not BE so? 

The progress of opinion and events has influenced the 
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proceedings of the Wesleyan Conference. It has incited 
the Rulers of Wesleyanism to adopt the politic expedient of 
appointing laymen on the committees, which transact the 
business of the Connexion. It is needful, however, to guard 
against a misinterpretation of this fact. To argue there- 
from, that Wesleyanism is more Hberal in its polity, would 
be highly inconclusive. Lay representatives are not ap- 
pointed by the circuits to sit with the preachers in District 
Meetings ; and in the Conference, the preachers still sit 
alone, as legislators for the entire community. The people 
have no voice in the appointment of laymen, as members 
of committees. The parties selected, are the mere nomi- 
nees of the preachers. In truth, the introduction of laymen 
to Wesleyan committees, is not a concession at all to popu- 
lar rights, but a convenience to the preachers ; at once 
carrying the semblance of liberahty, and increasing their 
influence over wealthy members in various circuits. No- 
thing evinces this more clearly than the ominous circum- 
stance, that of late years,, the Plan of Pacification, in its 
bearing on the privileges of members of society, has been 
deprived of the liberal construction it once had; and by 
express legislation of Conference so interpreted, as to aug- 
ment in a large degree the power of the preachers. Wes- 
leyanism, at the present hour, is what it was in the time 
of Kilham ; a vast and powerful despotism. 

One circumstance is highly, encouraging to the Methodist 
New Connexion : its principles are in complete accordance 
with the progressive opinions and movements of society. 
Once they were in advance of the Times : now they are pre- 
cisely what the Times require. Opposite principles are 
antagonistic to the existing state of things, and will be over- 
come and trodden down, by the onward march of mankind 
in knowledge, freedom, and godliness. Our principles wiD 
accelerate the progress of humanity; and they will abide in 
dignity and strength, when it has reached its utmost height 
of perfectness. 

llepresentative government is characteristic of Great 
Britain. As EngUshmen we justly consider it the Palla- 
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dium of our liberty and well being. Any attempt to set it 
^ aside would meet with instant and terrible retribution. It 
I is cemented with the blood of patriots, it is regarded with 
.■ profound veneration, and it is felt to be dearer than life. 
» Free Trade has recently won a stoutly fought battle with 
; human selfishness. The victory already gained is the pre- 
i; lude to other victories. The enrichment of a few, at the 
; expense of multitudes, will be tolerated no longer. Class 
i legislation is a denounced and doomed thing. It must 
s cease from among the nations. The law of liberty, founded 
I on the principle of doing to others as we would they should 

do unto us, will prevail in the commerce of the world. 
; The separation of the Church from the State will be the 
next pressing question of the age. The forces are gathering, 
and the lines are drawing for a resolute conflict. The 
struggle will be severe, but the issue is in no sense doubtful. 
Monopoly of religion cannot long co-exist with freedom of 
trade. The golden link, which unites the kingdom that is 
not of this world, to the kingdom that is of this world, will 
be torn asunder. Christianity will be made free ; and, con- 
scious of moral beauty and strength, she will go forth, bright 
as the sun, fair as the moon, and triumphant as an army 
with banners. 

Presbyterianism has lately shaken itself from the tram- 
mels of state support, and state control. Scotland has nobly 
vindicated the Sovereignty of Christ, and the spirituaUty of 
His kingdom. The Scotch Free Church is a sublime spec- 
tacle. It is little less than a moral miracle. It has settled 
beyond all controveray the efficiency of the voluntary princi- 
ple. It has settled it in the only way in which it could be 
settled : not by elaborate argumentation, but with munificent 
contributions. The superiority of voluntaryism is no longer 
debatable, for we see it exemplified. 

In the Times on which we have fallen, freedom of 
thought is peculiarly prevalent. Men are less disposed 
than they have been for many centuries to submit to dogma- 
tism. They demand evidence in support of every statement 
that is put forth. They question, test, and prove all things. 
Qk3 
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Inquiry is their habit ; demonstration is their object They 
are determined not to be imposed upon, either by assump- 
tion, or by sophistry. They cherish the praisewordiy resolve 
to search out, and hold fast, whatever is True, and Just 
and Good. 

Science ceases to scoiff at religion. Religion ceases to 
frown on science. Through a happy conjuncture of events, 
they have met together, and are kissing each other. The 
hour of mockery by the one, and of reproof by the other, is 
past. Henceforth, they will dwell together in amity and 
good will. They will mutually illustrate the wisdom, power, 
and grace of God. Science will adorn and enrich religion: 
and religion will ennoble and sanctify science. 

Christians sigh for unity. They lament the prevalence of 
schism and sectarianism. They yearn to be made — obvi- 
ously and really — one fold, under one Shepherd. They 
do not yet, clearly see their way to this dehghtful oneness. 
But they are feeling after it, if haply they may find it 
that such a baptism of light and love, may soon be given, 
as will make behevers one in Christ ; and convince the 
world, that He is the blessed and only Potentate — the Great 
God and our Saviour. 

A growing respect is felt for the multitude. Once it was 
deemed right to overlook, or forget, or remember, merely to 
oppress, the millions who toil hard for the bread that pe- 
rishes. It is not so at the present hour. The working 
classes, are remembered for good. While their duties and 
responsibilities are explained, their rights are acknowledged; 
their sentiments are listened to with thoughtful attention ; 
their sympathies are held sacred ; and manifold eflforts are 
made to improve their earthly allotment. Unquestionably 
much remains to be done ; but in due time it will be accom- 
plished, and goodly will be the heritage, of our industrious 
countrymen. 

With the circumstances adverted to, the principles of the 
New Connexion are in perfect agreement. These principles 
involve, representation of all interests, freedom of commerce, 
religious equahty, voluntary support of religion, Uberty of 
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thought, enlightened piety, christian union, and strong 
solicitude for the welfare of the masses in humble life. 

From what has been stated, it follows, that the New 
Connexion, is likely to be favoured with prosperous perpe- 
tuity. Providence has brought it into existence, and adapted 
it to the present state of society, that it may instrumentally 
effect a great and good work in the earth. From the changes 
which take place, and the advancement that is made in 
knowledge and civiHzation, it has nothing to fear, and every 
thing to hope. The adherents of systems, founded in selfish 
and exclusive principles, may tremble at the startling move- 
ments, which characterize the existing era ; but the friends 
of the New Connexion, will rejoice and be exceeding glad, 
for they know that these movements will hasten the reign 
of truth, and justice, and charity. Our principles can 
never be overpast, by advancing wisdom and righteousness. 
Increasing light and grace, so far from rendering them 
obsolete, will make them better understood, more highly 
appreciated, and remarkably effective in their practical 
applications. Honour and joy, in large measure, await 
the New Connexion. Her future progress will evince, that 
the glory of God has risen upon her, blessing her, and 
making her a blessing. No weapon that is formed against 
her will prosper ; every tongue that is moved against her 
will be put to silence ; her converts will multiply ; her in- 
stitutions will be enduring ; her missions will extend ; and 
she will contribute, in no inconsiderable degree, to evange- 
lize the human race. 
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UNIVERSAL CHURCH OF CHRIST IDENTITY WITH HIM 
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CUMSTANCES ALTERED PRIVILEGE OF MEMBERSHIP, A5: 

SPIRIT IN WHICH TO BE EXERCISED MISTAKEN VIETTSa 

THE USE AND END OF LIBERTY AND CHURCH GOVEBXICES 
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CHRISTIAN MINISTRY CHARACTER OF FIRST METHODlSl 

PREACHERS THE CHURCH BOUND TO TRAIN MINISTERS - 
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THEIR IMPORTANCE AS LABOURERS IN THE CHURCH ASSO- 
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Having recorded the facts connected with the origin, for- 
mation, and progress of the Connexion; expounded its 
distinctive principles, and proved them to he rational and 
scriptural ; we are fully prepared to claim that we he con- 
sidered a real part of the universal Church of Christ. We 
are not a schismatical faction. There is not amongst us, 
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ither the fact or the temper of schism. He woiild be a 
ardy and a blinded sectary, deeply imbued with the 
pirit of schism, who would contend that on either side of 
he controversy, which was prosecuted about the year 1797, 
he immaculate spirit of love was uniformly exemplified. 
Che evils complained of were not fictions, but realities ; and 
n the attempt to remove them, an attempt resisted by 
aauch violence, there might be here and there the manifest- 
ation of a temper which indicated more of the frailty of 
*^human nature than the " love of the Spirit." The leading 
"^men of those times were not servile temporizers, or restless 
"^ levellers ; but men of enlightened minds and sober judge- 
ments, actuated by a disinterested and devout regard to the 
glory of- God; the peace, purity, and prosperity of His 
Church. They beUeved there existed certain principles in 
the community of which they were members and ofl&cers, 
^ as much opposed to reason as to scripture ; and which prin- 
ciples produced numerous and deplorable practical evils. 
This conviction was frankly avowed, and a reformation long 
* and earnestly sought. When allfhope of accomplishing 
' such reform was extinguished, the dissidents peaceably 
^ withdrew, and foimded the ** New Itinerancy," whose con- 
stitution and laws they made to accord with, what they be- 
' lieved to be, the rights of human nature, and with New 
^ Testament precedents and precepts. The church thus or- 
ganized was not a lawless rabble, but included scriptural 
ofl&cers, ordinances, and discipUne. We have all the con- 
stituents of a Christian church, and we can plead the in- 
dubitable seal of God's gracious favour. He has made the 
gospel preached in our pulpits, the power of God unto the 
salvation of souls ; our ordinances have been times of re- 
freshing from the presence of the Lord ; the fruits of the 
Holy Spirit are manifested in the lives of our members ; 
their death beds have been scenes of peaceful, and not in- 
frequently, of ecstatic triumph, the blissful prelude of eter- 
nal joys. This, then, is our position, a scripturally organ- 
ized, and divinely accredited Church of Christ. 

We have thus an identity with the " whole family in 
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earth and heaven ;" and we have also an identity with Me- 
thodism in all those cardinal points which constitute its 
essence and glory. We have the same ordinances, and 
means of grace ; the same truths are preached in our sanc- 
tuaries, and we recognize the same expositary standards of 
faith ; the same experience is heard in our class meeting 
and love feasts ; we have the same graduated scale of offi- 
cers ; the same methods of supporting the regular ministiy; 
the same relation between the churches comprised ini 
given locality, called a circuit ; the same relation of these 
circuits to each other as forming one community, bound 
together by mutual sympathy and interests, and governed 
by the same laws. These points. of faith, and church 
order have never been brought into dispute amongst us. 
Of the great Methodistic family, so far as these important 
points are concerned, it may be said, " We all eat the same 
spiritual meat," and " all drink the same spiritual drink" 
We differ, but these differences respect the rights and 
powers said to be inherent in the Ministry, but which we 
believe Jesus Christ has vested in the Church. We would 
not, on the one hand, conceal the points on which we differ, 
they are obvious, and important ; so neither would we ex- 
aggerate them, by giving to them a place which their na- 
ture cannot claim, and which they do not possess in the 
word of God. Whatever misrepresentation may have said, 
or prejudice may still refuse to believe, our entire history 
proves that we have kept " the faith once delivered to the 
mints.'' We have never tampered with, or swerved from 
accredited standards of faith. We have never sold our 
birth-right. Methodism has received no dishonour from us. 
We have been valiant for the truth. 

But we cannot compromise. Our position is precisely 
the same as that taken up by the founders of the New 
Goraiexion, and to that position we are bound by the im- 
changeable nature of our principles, and by the unchanged 
condition of that necessity, which in the beginning called 
for the adoption of those principles. Popery necessitated 
Protestantism. And so long as the Church of Rome cleaves 
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to its errors and corruptions, so long must Protestantism 
flbe perpetuated, both as a witness against it, and as a means 
'of reforming it. And so long as the Wesleyan constitution 
^end government remain unaltered, so long, must the New 
^Connexion remain a system of antagonism. Minor relax- 
'ations and reforms recently made, taken in connection with 
f-flie power said to have been given up by the Laws of Paci- 
' fication, cannot be regarded as greatly altering the relative 
• eondition of the two bodies. Nor are these changes en- 
iitled to any consideration, except in so far as they indicate 
©change of opinion in the Old Connexion. When the 
nature and extent of these changes is considered, in con- 
nection with the boldness with which the principles and 
powers to which we object have been claimed, argued, and 
put into force, the most candid and sanguine can scarcely 
-welcome them as " the morning spread upon the moun- 
tains." In recent treatises, this authority has been de- 
dared to be inherent in the pastoral ofl&ce, and the scrip- 
tures summoned to prove it ; recent Conferences have de- 
fined and fortified it ; and in recent instances of Metho- 
distic insubordination, the ministry has exercised it in all 
its ancient plenitude. Our position, therefore, is substan- 
tially the same it was in 1797, and the obligation rests upon 
us in undiminished force, to be the faithful expositors, ad- 
vocates, and exemplars of our distinctive principles. 

In some important respects, our circumstances are dif- 
ferent from those which existed at the formation of the 
Connexion. Then, the constitution was a theory, — an ex- 
periment. We had little more than the outlines of a con- 
gtitution; the principles of which were well understood, but 
it required time and experience, fully and wisely to apply 
them. And, considering the obstacles which beset th© 
attempt to establish a New Itinerancy, the stoutest hearts 
might well tremble for the issue. But God, who presides 
over the birth of principles, promotes their growth, and gives 
them to be a blessing to the world, protected and nourished 
the tender vine. Our principles have been practically tried, 
and subjected to public scrutiny. The theory is nowhe<»\£ift. 
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a fact. History has dispersed the clouds which enveloped 
the future, and now we see that our constitutional prinriplef 
are capable of producing all that peace, order, and pro^-^ 
rity, which their first propounders affirmed they were. 

Civil freedom can do no more than open a way for ib 
development of the resources of a nation ; and religkf 
freedom can only facilitate the development of the resouri-^ 
of the church. To suppose that a system of church goTeD 
ment, however just in its principles, or wise in its lav: 
however faithfully administered, can give intelligence jl 
piety to its members, or convert souls to God, is to mistii. 
its nature and its use. A well-balanced government wiUpr- 
vide for the rights of all, and will also protect from injuiri: 
the exercise of those rights. By thus precluding the can^ 
of envy, jealousy, and ambition, it will prevent strife, bean 
burnings, and alienations. Under the benign operation oi' 
our constitution there has been maintained and exhilHtti 
amongst us, a spirit of mutual confidence, brotlierly love, ani 
co-operation. The Connexion has been disquieted by faction 
and heresy ; and has not the constitution ever proved its^ 
equal to the suppression of the one, and the extirpation oi 
the other ? He who argues that faction and heresy haw '■ 
existed in the Connexion even to the result of a division afti 
therefore, its government is fallacious in principle, or infirm 
in act, must be either grossly uncandid as a disputant or 
else totally ignorant of the province of law, and the functions 
of government. If our reason, when exercised upon the moral 
nature of man, the relations of society, and the statement 
of scripture, have carried us to the conclusion that the prin- 
ciples on which our government is based are true ; so the 
history of half a century gives its testimony to their realitv. 
and benignant influence. There has been no failure. As 
the experiment of the chemist ofttimes confirms the ante- 
cedent conjecture ; so here the history illustrates and esta- 
bUshes the previous reasoning ; and both strengthen our 
faith and warm our hopes. 

Next to the privilege of adoption into the family of God, 
is the privilege of fellowship with the saints ; and the more 
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' perfect the fellowship, the greater the privilege. To be 
' members of a church which is based upon the principles 
■ of scriptural freedom ; which takes away all just occasion of 
strife — makes no contrarieties of interest — invests no 
class of members with powers, which, whenever exercised, 
must necessarily either destroy or trench upon the rights 
of others — which gives the fullest access to each other's 
heart in confidence, affection, and esteem — and presents 
ample opportunities for works of faith and labours of love — 
to be members of such a church, is the greatest privilege 
we can possess on this side heaven. A privilege, which 
demands gratitude and praise to him who has called us to 
be saints, and added us to the church. The privileges, which, 
as members of the New Connexion, we thus possess, should 
be well understood, in the rights and obligations they confer. 
These rights are to be exercised with a just regard to the 
minister and pastor, as the highest officer Jesus Christ has 
appointed in his church, who is invested with authority to 
rule the church, to preach the gospel, dispense the sacra- 
ments, and ordain to offices — with a due regard to the 
order which Jesus Christ has established in his church, to 
control and alter which, private judgement and personal feel- 
ing cannot in anywise be warranted — and with a due sense 
of responsibihty to the Great Head of the church, the laws 
of whose kingdom, are as binding, as the first and second 
commandments, and indeed have their foundation in those 
commandments. Jesus Christ waHceth in the midst of the 
golden candlesticks, and nothing either in spirit or act, incon- 
sistent with the order and governments He has appointed, 
escapes his notice or disapprobation. It must not be con- 
cealed that our free constitution, is very liable to be perverted 
to licentious purposes. We read that such was the case in 
apostolic churches, though perfect in their constitution and 
pastoral supervision. Some love to have the pre-eminence, 
others impatient of the restraint which legitimate govern- 
ment imposes, are ever Htigious and restless. Some con- 
founding freedom with equality, would abolish all official 
distinctions in the church, thus disregarding tii<& yc^cxx^';^'^!^ 

^L 
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of the apostle, " we beseech you brethren, to know them 
which labour among you, and are over you in the Lord, and 
admonish you ; and to esteem them very highly in love, for 
their work's sake." Others, imperfect in their piety, and 
entertaining veiy defective views of the purposes for which 
the Christian church exists, are ever looking at the external 
scaffolding, and labouring to mend that, while they overlook 
and neglect the temple, to rear which that scaffolding hi 
been constructed. Such dispositions and procedure, are as 
incompatible with personal piety and usefulness, as they 
are destructive of church order and prosperity. We want 
not a confiding laity. Our ministry claims no servile defer 
ence. We have no mysteries and repel no inquiry. Intelli- 
gence and candour are our strongholds. Human nature is 
prone to evil, and the best systems are liable to be corrupted. 
So history admonishes us. Hence the necessity of sleepless 
supervision. Let there be a wakeful jealousy, ever intent 
upon preserving the principles, laws, and institutions of the 
Connexion in their original purity and power : but let that 
jealousy be regulated by a becoming submission to esta- 
blished rule ; and deference to the judgement and feelings 
of others ; and by a devout regard to those higher objects, 
to accomplish which, the most perfect system of church 
government can be regarded as only subsidiary and instru- 
mental — the edification of the church, and the conversion 
of souls. 

Mistaken views as to the nature and ends of church govern- 
ment, have led to serious failures in many hopeful enter- 
prizes. Liberty is protection against injury; and laws 
prescribe a course of action : both, when left to themselves, 
are impotent abstractions. To suppose that a constitution 
however just and scriptural, can supersede personal en- 
deavour, is to invest an abstraction with causative power. 
To rely upon the wisdom of laws and institutions, instead 
of relying devoutly upon the Lord of Hosts, is to incur the 
withering malediction, ** Cursed be the man that trusteth 
in man, and maketh flesh his arm, and whose heart de- 
parteth from the Lord." It is to be lam-erLtad, while it is 
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acknowledged, that in this respect we have erred and strayed. 
The system has been too much left to work itseK: great 
care meanwhile being taken that it should be most complete 
and comely in all its parts. This has been our weakness, 
and a prevalent cause of our defective prosperity. To com- 
bine with our free constitution, the spirit, and habit of 
artless piety, unquenchable zeal, and daring enterprize; 
which distinguished the founders of Methodism and graced 
its earliest history ; would be to realize the most perfect 
feature of a Christian church, and make the nearest approach 
to what that church was in apostolic times. Let this idea 
possess us, and let its full influence be cherished and mani- 
fested, and Jehovah will make us a name and a 'praise am^ng 
aU people of the earth. The defects of a system of church 
government, may, to a large extent, be concealed, and their 
natural results greatly mitigated by the earnest piety and 
zeal of its ministers and members : so that many, not skilled 
in tracing effects to their specific causes, are very liable to 
fall into the error of attributing concurrent gracious fruits, 
to the natural operation of the system ; and thus a govern- 
ment, demonstrably unscriptural, may for a time, acquire 
popularity and influence, by combining with its false princi- 
ples a piety, liberality,. and zeal, which clothe it with the 
hues of spiritual health, and the marks of divine benediction. 
With us, however, to a large extent, the case is exactly the 
reverse. The excellence of our principles has been concealed 
and their genuine fruits marred by the want of an enlarged, 
and persevering spirit of liberality, and earnest enterprize. 
We have not only failed thus to recommend our principles, 
but we have laid them open to prejudice and objection. The 
result has been, the Connexion has not rendered that service 
for which it was fitted, to the cause of religious freedom, 
and to the higher objects of the world's conversion, and the 
Saviour's mediatorial glory. A clear and unanimous con- 
viction of this fact is, we fear, yet lacking among us. Could 
it be produced, it would go far, to lay the foundation of 
great and lasting prosperity. 

The object of the publication of this v6l\]km.^,\&'wc>\.\cw'5?t^ 
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to declare and defend our principles, but to point out ix 
mode in which those principles may be rendered most a- 
tensively contiibutary to the enlargement of the churcli ud 
the glory of God. It is of importance that we be fully per- 
Huaded of the truth of our distinctive principles, so that oui 
union with the body may be vital, the result of enlighteac 
conviction; and not nominal, the result of education, « 
prejudice, or circumstances. Then will our attachment k 
strong, stable, and practical. The acknowledgement mos 
not be withheld, that the possession of a larger measure e 
the spirit of apostolic churches, would have adorned oo 
history with brighter and more triumphant passages, 
it so, that we have made advances, equal, considering our 
numbers ; and greater, considering our circumstances, thffl 
the parent body of Methodists. Can this plea avail to oifl 
justification at the bar of God, or at the bar of individml 
judgement ? The standard is unauthorized, defective, ani 
must be repudiated. It is comparing ourselves with ourselra: 
a resort to which may be permitted, to parry an objection, 
and silence a sectarian boaster. To the law and the testi- 
mony. Let the decision be made in distinct view of New 
Testament commands ; the example of the apostles and first 
disciples ; the labours, sorrows, and death of him who his 

left us an example that we should tread in his steps let 

there be a comparison of our providential and gracious gifts 
and opportunities with these laws and examples, and who 
will venture to affirm and defend the faithfulness of the 
Connexion ? Vitiate the standard, apply a false rule and 
we may solace lukewarmness, indolence, and selfishness. 
This would perpetuate a condition replete i^ith the elements 
of weakness, inefficiency, and dishonor. If we wish to be 
healthful and prosperous we must seize the right standard, 
lift it up to its full dimensions, and aspire to reach its top- 
most point. 

The Church is a society of believers in Jesus Christ. A 
union of hearts with each other in love, by virtue of their 
union by faith with that Saviour who is the Living Head 
of his people. Only those who are sanctified in Christ Jesus 
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ff and called to be saints are members of the Church. It is 
( not the assumption of a name ; the adoption of certain 
i theological opinions ; the maintenance of social morality ; 
^ nor meeting with God's people in a particular sanctuary. 
^ Ye must be bom again. Except ye eat the flesh of the Son 
J of Man and drink his blood, ye have no life in you. To add 
, to the church those, whom there is every warrant to believe 
have not experienced this change, may swell its numbers, 
and increase its secular pomp and influence. Such an as- 
sociation, however, could present no " pure offering," to 
Jehovah ; and could neither administer scriptural discipline, 
nor accomplish the conversion of the world. To all the 
duties and ends for which the church exists it would be 
essentially unfitted. When Methodism started into full 
life and power, such was the condition of the churches in 
this country. In the Establishment, the principle of mem- 
bership was territorial, and the church included the inha 
bitants of the parish ; and non-conformist churches, while 
they recognized a scriptural basis of fellowship, were, with 
very rare exceptions, in " a deep sleep." Methodism, ever 
regarding the church as a spiritual institution, has from the 
beginning, strongly insisted upon a change of heart as a 
necessary condition of membership. Class meetings and 
fellowship meetings, besides the other means of grace, are 
eminently calculated to promote genuine piety. Scriptural 
instruction is not only imparted in these meetings, but that 
instruction is definitely and directly applied to individual 
cases. The duties and privileges of the penitent and 
the beUever are so clearly brought before the mind, and 
so steadily kept there ; the experience which is related of 
the desires, the struggles, the anxieties of the seeker of 
salvation ; and the overflowing joy of those who are 
walking in the light of God's countenance ; are all power- 
fully calculated to arouse the soul, to encourage the peni- 
tent, to quicken the lukewarm, and to put the believer 
on ardent stretch for the full salvation. Our doctrinal views 
lead to the same result. A present salvation by faith in 
the blood of Christ ; the direct witness of the Spirit ; and 
2l3 
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entire sanctification ; lead to the formation of an actiie, fer- 
vid, and joyous piety. Suck are the historic characteristics 
of " the people called Methodists ;" and in these respeds 
they closely i-esemhle the simple and Jbeavenly-minded dis- 
ciples who first believed in the name of Jesus. Amoaga 
I other bodies there may be a higher order of education, sod 

I general literature ; but in a knowledge of practical and ex- 

1 perimental godliness, as set forth in the word of God, they 

are not surpassed by any ; while their piety, appears to m. 
to be of a more earnest and gladsome charaxster. Herein is 
the strength and the glory of Methodism. The first ami 
I most imperative duty, therefore, which presses upon onr 

I churches, is to keep themselves free from the corrupting 

leaven of the world, and to be constantly pressing towards 
the mark of the^prize of the high-calling of God in Christ 
Jesus. Piety needs retirement. Calm and solitary con- 1 
verse with God, the bible, the heart, and things eternal I 
I The closet is the mount of spiritual transfiguration. Here I 

it is the deeds of the body are mortified, holy affections are 
excited, the soul is girded for duty, and armed for spiritual 
conflict. By these exercises and influences our piety viD 
I not only be sustained, but become more robust, and manly, 

I and be ever growing toward *' the measure of the stature of I 

I the fulness of Christ." While the pulpit faithfully enun- 

ciates those truths which enter into the common saJvatioii 
with all needful proofs, illustrations, and appeals, the class- 
room should clearly and constantly point out the bearing 
of these truths upon the experience and conduct of all our 
members ; and by exhortation, faith, and prayer, labour to 
lead them into " this grace wherein we stand and rejoice in 
hope of the glory of God." Convinced that our meetings 
for Christian communion are as necessary and wise as they 
are scriptural, the attendance of all must be enforced and 
required. As there cannot be any change made in the 
mode of conducting these meetings mthout diminishing or 
destroying the blessing with which they are replete, and 
have ever bestowed ; so neither must there be any relaxa- 
tion of that discipHne which requires that all our members 
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have a place there, and are regular in their attendance. 
^Nevertheless, we must not allow class meetings and similar 
means of grace to lower in our esteem, and practical regard 
the ordinance of the Lord's supper. " The ways of Zion 
do mourn because none come to the solemn feasts." Not 
haK the members of our churches make conscience of being 
regular in their attendance at this crowning ordinance of 
the gospel dispensation. This evil should be understood, 
and the remedy appHed. Let fuller information be given 
by ministers and leaders concerning the nature, authority 
and claims of this ordinance ; let special cases of error and 
perplexity be reasoned with ; let the timid be encouraged, 
and the negligent reproved ; then shall we express in His 
own appointed way, our gratitude, faith, and love, to that 
Saviour who has bought us with his blood, and whose com- 
mand to his people of all generations is, " This do in re- 
membrance of me." 

Amid the prevalent practical infidelity of this age, when 
the populace is not only ahenated from our sanctuaries, but 
can vent a malignant sneer at the ministers of rehgion, and 
spurn the restraints of Christianity as the inventions of priest- 
craft; it is more than ordinarily encumbent upon us to affirm 
constantly, that they which have believed in God might he care- 
ful to maintain good works. The daring impiety of the 
multitude strongly marked by ignorance, prejudice, and 
profligacy ; whose source is found in the carnal mind which 
is enmity against God ; may be most eflfectually reproved, 
silenced, and extirpated, by the upright and unblamable 
lives of the friends of Christ. There is a power, noiseless 
but convincing and subduing, in the Hving religion of the 
genuine disciple. No logic so convincing, no oratory so 
persuasive. " Do we begin again to commend ourselves ? 
or need we, as some others, epistles of commendation to 
you, or letters of commendation from you ? Ye are our 
epistle, written in our hearts, known and read of all men : 
forasmuch as ye are manifestly declared to be the epistle 
of Christ, ministered by us, written not with ink, but with 
the Spirit of the Hving God ; not in tables of stone, but in 
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entire sanctification ; lead to the formation of an actire, fer- 
vid, and joyous piety. Such are the historic characteristics 
of " the people called Methodists ;" and in these respects 
they closely resemble the simple and heavenly-minded dis- 
ciples who first believed in the name of Jesus. Amongst 
other bodies there may be a higher order of education, and 
general literature ; but in a knowledge of practical and ex- 
perimental godliness, as set forth in the word of God, they 
are not surpassed by any ; while their piety, appears to us, 
to be of a more earnest and gladsome character. Herein is 
the strength and the glory of Methodism. The first and 
most imperative duty, therefore, which presses upon our 
churches, is to keep themselves free from the corrupting 
leaven of the world, and to be constantly pressing tov^ards 
the mark of the^prize of the high-calling of God in Christ 
Jesus. Piety needs retirement. Calm and solitary con- 
verse with God, the bible, the heart, and things eternal. 
The closet is the mount of spiritual transfiguration. Here 
it is the deeds of the body are mortified, holy affections are 
excited, the soul is girded for duty, and armed for spiritual 
conflict. By these exercises and influences our piety will 
not only be sustained, but become more robust, and manly, 
and be ever growing toward *' the measure of the stature of 
the fulness of Christ." While the pulpit faithfully enun- 
ciates those truths which enter into the common salvation, 
with all needful proofs, illustrations, and appeals, the class- 
room should clearly and constantly point out the bearing 
of these truths upon the experience and conduct of all our 
members ; and by exhortation, faith, and prayer, labour to 
lead them into " this grace wherein we stand and rejoice in 
hope of the glory of God." Convinced that our meetings 
for Christian communion are as necessary and wise as they 
are scriptural, the attendance of all must be enforced and 
required. As there cannot be any change made in the 
mode of conducting these meetings mthout diminishing or 
destroying the blessing with which they are replete, and 
have ever bestowed ; so neither must there be any relaxa- 
tion of that discipline "wbieli requires that all our members 
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have a place there, and are regular in their attendance. 
Nevertheless, we must not allow class meetings and similar 
means of grace to lower in our esteem, and practical regard 
the ordinance of the Lord's supper. " The ways of Zion 
do mourn because none come to the solemn feasts." Not 
half the members of our churches make conscience of being 
regular in their attendance at this crowning ordinance of 
the gospel dispensation. This evil should be understood, 
and the remedy applied. Let fuller information be given 
by ministers and leaders concerning the nature, authority 
and claims of this ordinance ; let special cases of error and 
perplexity be reasoned with ; let the timid be encouraged, 
and the negligent reproved ; then shall we express in His 
own appointed way, our gratitude, faith, and love, to that 
Saviour who has bought us with his blood, and whose com- 
mand to his people of all generations is, " This do in re- 
membrance of me." 

Amid the prevalent practical infidelity of this age, when 
the populace is not only aUenated from our sanctuaries, but 
can vent a malignant sneer at the ministers of reHgion, and 
spurn the restraints of Christianity as the inventions of priest- 
craft ; it is more than ordinarily encumbent upon us to affirm 
constantly^ that they which have believed in God might be care- 
ful to maintain good works. The daring impiety of the 
multitude strongly marked by ignorance, prejudice, and 
profligacy ; whose source is found in the carnal mind which 
is enmity against God ; may be most eflfectually reproved, 
silenced, and extirpated, by the upright and unblamable 
lives of the friends of Christ. There is a power, noiseless 
but convincing and subduing, in the living religion of the 
genuine disciple. No logic so convincing, no oratory so 
persuasive. " Do we begin again to commend ourselves ? 
or need we, as some others, epistles of commendation to 
you, or letters of commendation from you ? Ye are our 
epistle, written in our hearts, known and read of all men : 
forasmuch as ye are manifestly declared to be the epistle 
of Christ, ministered by us, written not with ink, but with 
the Spirit of the living God ; not in tables of stone, bvslvss. 
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to declare and defend our principles, but to point out the 
mode in which those principles may be rendered most ex- 
tensively contributary to the enlargement of the church and 
the glory of God. It is of importance that we be fully per- 
suaded of the truth of our distinctive principles, so that our 
union with the body may be vital, the result of enlightened 
conviction ; and not nominal, the result of education, or 
prejudice, or circumstances. Then will our attachment be 
strong, stable, and practical. The acknowledgement must 
not be withheld, that the possession of a larger measure of 
the spirit of apostoHc churches, would have adorned our 
history with brighter and more triumphant passages. Be 
it so, that we have made advances, equal, considering our 
numbers ; and greater, considering our circumstances, than 
the parent body of Methodists. Can this plea avail to our 
justification at the bar of God, or at the bar of individual 
judgement ? The standard is unauthorized, defective, and 
must be repudiated. It is comparing ourselves with ourselves ; 
a resort to which may be permitted, to parry an objection, 
and silence a sectarian boaster. To the law and the testi- 
mony. Let the decision be made in distinct view of New 
Testament commands ; the example of the apostles and first 
disciples ; the labours, sorrows, and death of him who has 
left us an example that we should tread in his steps — let 
there be a comparison of our providential and gracious gifts 
and opportunities with these laws and examples, and who 
will venture to affirm and defend the faithfulness of the 
Connexion ? Vitiate the standard, apply a false rule, and 
we may solace lukewarmness, indolence, and selfishness. 
This would perpetuate a condition replete with the elements 
of weakness, inefficiency, and dishonor. If we wish to be 
healthful and prosperous we must seize the right standard, 
lift it up to its full dimensions, and aspire to reach its top- 
most point. 

The Church is a society of believers in Jesus Christ. A 

union of hearts with each other in love, by virtue of their 

union by faith with that Saviour who is the Living Head 

of his people. Only ticioae 'wh.o axe sanctified in Christ Jesus. 
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and called to he saints are members of the Church. It is 
not the assumption of a name; the adoption of certain 
theological opinions ; the maintenance of social morality ; 
nor meeting with God's people in a particular sanctuary. 
Ye must be bom again. Except ye eat the flesh of the Son 
of Man and drink his blood, ye have no life in you. To add 
to the church those, whom there is every warrant to beheve 
have not experienced this change, may swell its numbers, 
and increase its secular pomp and influence. Such an as- 
sociation, however, could present no " pure offering," to 
Jehovah ; and could neither administer scriptural discipline, 
nor accomplish the conversion of the world. To all the 
duties and ends for which the church exists it would be 
essentially unfitted. When Methodism started into full 
life and power, such was the condition of the churches in 
this country. In the Establishment, the principle of mem- 
bership was territorial, and the church included the inha 
bitants of the parish ; and non-conformist churches, while 
they recognized a scriptural basis of fellowship, were, with 
very rare exceptions, in " a deep sleep." Methodism, ever 
regarding the church as a spiritual institution, has from the 
beginning, strongly insisted upon a change of heart as a 
necessary condition of membership. Class meetings and 
fellowship meetings, besides the other means of grace, are 
eminently calculated to promote genuine piety. Scriptural 
instruction is not only imparted in these meetings, but that 
instruction is definitely and directly applied to individual 
cases. The duties and privileges of the penitent and 
the beUever are so clearly brought before the mind, and 
so steadily kept there ; the experience which is related of 
the desires, the struggles, the anxieties of the seeker of 
salvation ; and the overflowing joy of those who are 
walking in the light of God's countenance ; are all power- 
fully calculated to arouse the soul, to encourage the peni- 
tent, to quicken the lukewarm, and to put the believer 
on ardent stretch for the full salvation. Our doctrinal views 
lead to the same result. A present salvation by faith in 
the blood of Christ ; the direct witness of the Si^mt •, ^ccA 
2 I. a 
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entire sanctification ; lead to the formation of an actire, fer- 
vid, and joyous piety. Such are the historic characteristics 
of " the people called Methodists ;" and in these respects 
they closely resemhle the simple and heavenly-minded dis- 
ciples who first believed in the name of Jesus. Amongst 
other bodies there may be a higher order of education, and 
general literature ; but in a knowledge of practical and ex- 
perimental godliness, as set forth in the word of God, they 
are not surpassed by any ; while their piety, appears to us, 
to be of a more earnest and gladsome character. Herein is 
the strength and the glory of Methodism. The first and 
most imperative duty, therefore, which presses upon our 
churches, is to keep themselves free from the corrupting 
leaven of the world, and to be constantly pressing towards 
the mark of the^prize of the high-calling of God in Christ 
Jesus. Piety needs retirement. Calm and solitary con- 
verse with God, the bible, the heart, and things eternal 
The closet is the mount of spiritual transfiguration. Here 
it is the deeds of the body are mortified, holy affections are 
excited, the soul is girded for duty, and armed for spiritual 
conflict. By these exercises and influences our piety will 
not only be sustained, but become more robust, and manly, 
and be ever growing toward " the measure of the stature of 
the fulness of Christ." While the pulpit faithfully enim- 
ciates those truths which enter into the common salvation, 
with all needful proofs, illustrations, and appeals, the class- 
room should clearly and constantly point out the bearing 
of these truths upon the experience and conduct of all our 
members ; and by exhortation, faith, and prayer, labour to 
lead them into " this grace wherein we stand and rejoice in 
hope of the glory of God." Convinced that our meetings 
for Christian communion are as necessary and wise as they 
are scriptural, the attendance of all must be enforced and 
required. As there cannot be any change made in the 
mode of conducting these meetings mthout diminishing or 
destroying the blessing with which they are replete, and 
have ever bestowed ; so neither must there be any relaxa- 
tion oi that discipline which requires that all our members 
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have a place there, and are regular in their attendance. 
Nevertheless, we must not allow class meetings and similar 
means of grace to lower in our esteem, and practical regard 
the ordinance of the Lord's supper. " The ways of Zion 
do mourn because none come to the solemn feasts." Not 
half the members of our churches make conscience of being 
regular in their attendance at this crowning ordinance of 
the gospel dispensation. This evil should be understood, 
and the remedy applied. Let fuller information be given 
by ministers and leaders concerning the nature, authority 
and claims of this ordinance ; let special cases of error and 
perplexity be reasoned with ; let the timid be encouraged, 
and the negligent reproved ; then shall we express in His 
own appointed way, our gratitude, faith, and love, to that 
Saviour who has bought us with his blood, and whose com- 
mand to his people of all generations is, ** This do in re- 
membrance of me." 

Amid the prevalent practical infidelity of this age, when 
the populace is not only aUenated from our sanctuaries, but 
can vent a malignant sneer at the ministers of rehgion, and 
spurn the restraints of Christianity as the inventions of priest- 
craft; it is more than ordinarily encumbent upon us to affirm 
constantly J that they which have believed in God might be care- 
ful to maintain good works. The daring impiety of the 
multitude strongly marked by ignorance, prejudice, and 
profligacy ; whose source is found in the carnal mind which 
is enmity against God ; may be most eflfectually reproved, 
silenced, and extirpated, by the upright and unblamable 
lives of the friends of Christ. There is a power, noiseless 
but convincing and subduing, in the living religion of the 
genuine disciple. No logic so convincing, no oratory so 
persuasive. " Do we begin again to commend ourselves ? 
or need we, as some others, epistles of commendation to 
you, or letters of commendation from you ? Ye are our 
epistle, written in our hearts, known and read of all men : 
forasmuch as ye are manifestly declared to be the epistle 
of Christ, ministered by us, written not with ink, but with 
the Spirit of the living God ; not in tables of stone, bvslvss. 
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fleshly tables of the heart." Have not the want of zeal, and 
the unguarded lives of the professed members of the church, 
not a little contributed to the production of this condition 
of society ? The church has thrown stumbling blocks in 
the way of the world's salvation, and given it occasion to 
speak evil of the Son of God. " Many walk of whom I have 
told you often and now tell you even weeping, that they are 
the enemies of the cross of Christ ; whose end is destruction, 
whose God is their belly, and whose glory is in their shame ; 
who mind earthly things." Godliness is more than a sen- 
timental profession. It is a principle of holiness in the 
heart, and uniformly produces a scrupulous morality in aD 
the relations of life, and the transactions of business. Let 
the introductory sections of our Rules be read and studied 
by all our members ; they contain an admirable summary 
of scripture morals in all their features and bearings ; let 
them also be occasionally read in the pulpit and class meet 
ing. Taking heed to these counsels we shall throw over the 
sacred name and interests of our Holy Religion, an invul- 
nerable shield ; popular prejudice and infidelity will give 
way before the advancing light and power of pure religion 
and undefiUd. 

The christian ministry has been instituted not only to 
feed and iiile the church, but also to bring the world to the 
obedi^mce of the faith. Much as to the order and prosperity 
of the church depends upon the character of its ministry. 
The ministry may not be independent of the generation out 
of which it grows, to a greater or a less extent it will be 
modified by it ; but to a much greater extent is the church 
acted upon and modified by the ministry. The doctrines 
preached ; the discipline administered ; the character ex- 
hibited by the minister ; are so many sources and forms of 
influence, which will manifest itself in the condition of the 
church. Methodism gi'ew up under the direct influence of 
the ministry, and perhaps owes more than any churclies 
since the days of the apostles, to their character and labours. 
Hence it derived its highest characteristics, and it now stands 
a stiiking monument to the power of a faithful ministry. 
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There are serious mistakes prevalent amongst us, as to 
the character and training of the first Methodist preachers. 
Throughout the entire system of nature there is a heauti- 
ful selection and adaptation of ^eans to ends, — of instru- 
mentality to a given result. So far as we can understand, 
this perfect harmony, is everywhere operating. So it is in 
the economy of grace. There are diversities of gifts an- 
swering to the diversified wants of the church. 1 Cor. 
xii., 4, &c. Jehovah does not compensate the defectiveness, 
or control the perverseness of an instrumentality, by the 
interposition of miraculous power. No. He manifests his 
wisdom in the selection of an instrument well fitted for the 
work to be performed. So it was with the apostles, and 
the principle is no less obvious as regards the founders of 
Methodism. The Wesleys, Whitfield, Fletcher, Grimshaw, 
Benson, and their sainted coac^'utors were men of vigorous 
understandings, thorough education, sound learning, and 
some of them endowed with eminent rhetorical powers, 
which, combined with fervent piety and zeal, qualified them 
for the work given them to do. It was not piety and zeal 
merely, which rendered them so extensively useful : these 
doubtless, elevated, controlled, and concentrated, their 
mental and moral powers, with their scientific and literary 
accomplishments ; inspired them with a tender and ever 
active sympathy with perishing souls ; and obtained those 
abundant divine influences by which they became every- 
where a sweet savour of Christ In them were seen, in a 
wonderful degree, mental and moral powers, which united, 
made them burning and shining lights. What a calamity 
to the church, and to the interests of Christianity at large, 
when the pastors are novices, and the people will have it 
so. The teacher of others should not be a babe, the ruler 
of the church should not be ignorant of the ordinances of 
Christ. There is no sphere on this side eternity, in which 
the most powerful intellect, developed by education, and 
enriched by science, and literature, can move, so pregnant 
with high themes of inquiry ; there is no service to which 
such a mind, when renewed by the Holy Ghost, can devote 
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itself 80 noble, as that of making known the mystery oj 
Godliness, and feeding the church of God which he has pur- 
chased with his blood. To render this service, such men are 
imperatively called for, T^ say not that in all there should 
be eminent talents and learning, but there should be in all 
comprehensive and exact scriptural knowledge, with ade- 
quate powers of utterance, and learning in a few. The 
priest's lips should keq) Imowledge ; the minister should 
reason on righteousness, temperance, and a judgement to 
come ; he should persuade men. 

As the church is bound to perpetuate in uncomipted 
simplicity the ordinances instituted by Jesus Christ and 
his apostles ; so is it the duty . of the church to select, 
train, and send forth, fit men to preside over and conduct 
these ordinances. The pulpit ought not to be left to the 
casualties of the everchanging circumstances of the church, 
which is too much the case amongst us. The consequence 
is, under the pressure of an urgent necessity, arising from 
the fact that a fixed amount of public rehgious services has 
to be maintained, hands are laid suddenly on men ; the 
church becomes faint and sickly ; congregations fall away ; 
and Christianity is dishonoured. These deplorable results 
can be prevented only by a systematic provision. There 
ought to be in every circuit, an institution for the training 
of local preachers, having attached to it a good library ; and 
the superintendent minister should be the president. There 
should be a similar institution also in the connexion, for 
the training of circuit preachers. 

We rejoice, therefore, that the Conference, after the 
fullest investigation of the subject, and with the almost 
unanimous vote of the circuits, has resolved to appropriate 
a portion of the Jubilee Fund, to this important object 
No apprehensions can be reasonably entertained, while the 
warmest hopes may be cherished, as to its influence upon 
the condition and destiny of the Connexion. The circuits 
must be well assured of the piety, zeal, and general ability 
of the young men they recommend. In the constitution 
and management oC the estahlishment, there should be 
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combined, with the severe pursuits of bibhcal and classical 
learning, all the peculiar influences of Methodistic theo- 
logy, and means of grace; and plentiful opportunities 
should be provided in the neighbouring towns and villages 
for the students to exercise their gifts, and make proof 
of their call to the ministry. Let this be done, and we 
shall have a race of ministers who will be both willing and 
able to labour in the word and doctrine, with all the sim- 
pHcity, zeal, and perseverance of the fathers of Methodism. 
In these statements we do no dishonour to our brethren, 
we implicate no reproach, nor insinuate any unfaithfulness. 
Many of them would do honour to any Protestant com- 
munity ; and God has put his seal to their call to the holy 
office, by making them extensively useful in the conversion 
of souls. But looking at the state of civil society in this 
country ; the success with which science is being popular- 
ized ; the extension of libraries ; and the able lectures 
which are being everywhere and incessantly delivered ; who 
does not perceive that a great change has come over our 
social condition : and nothing but a talented, and educated, 
and earnest, as well as pious ministry can enable us to re- 
tain our position with credit, and give us an influence over 
the mass ; especially over those young men who are des- 
tined to be the great actors in the forthcoming generation, 
and whom it is of the utmost importance to enlist on the 
side of evangelic Christianity. In those broad and busy 
centres of life, intelligence, and wealth, into which our 
population is being gathered, nothing can give us influence, 
and raise our churches to a position equal to other bodies, 
and in which we shall be strong, buoyant, and prosperous, 
but a succession of able and devoted ministers. Be it so, 
that some of our ministers have trained themselves, and 
acquired a respectable standing. They are few, and alas ! 
how many called into the itinerancy in early life, possessing 
average native powers, but under the pressure of the diffi- 
culties of their new calling, at all times arduous, which 
were not foreseen by them, and to sustain which they were 
but very imperfectly quaUfied, have dragged tktQ>\x^ ^I'e^ 
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circuits, and then retired in shame and sorrow. Others have 
struggled with these difficulties till health has given way ; 
and while the dew of youth was upon them, have retired 
from the vineyard to sicken, and die. But should there be 
no failure of purpose or of health, even then the time which 
is spent in the acquisition of the mere elements of learning, 
must inevitably be taken from those hours which ought to be 
devoted to pastoral duties ; and thus one of the most imports 
ant branches of ministerial duties, and for which the times 
especially call, is neglected. It is in this view that we hail 
the Institution as pregnant with the richest blessings to the 
connexion.* 

If so much of the welfare of the community, depends, 
under God, upon the character and labours of the ministry, 
ought not every parent to consecrate, and train his child for 
this great work. There is an evil amongst us, strongly 
marked by worldliness. How few of those families hlessed 
with riches, emulate the example of the mother of Samuel. 
They wish to see their sons and daughters aggrandized in 
the world ; and to accomplish this result, education, and 
domestic influence are scrupulously directed. Because we 
have no mitres to bestow, and no wealthy livings at com- 
mand, "not many mighty, not many noble are called." 
Parents and guardians should covet for their children, and 
teach their children to covet for themselves the best gifts, bui 

. • " The priesthood of Christianity, — in which we include aU men who 
preach the gospel — must ever be more or less a priesthood of learning, 
of science, and of everything humanizing. Hence, to realize its proper 
mission, must be to perpetuate its real strength. It is only from im- 
becility or from baseness, that men of this order can be suljject to fear. 
It belongs to them to hail the light as their natural element and home. 
There are no seeds of improvement in humanity which are not found in 
the gospeL No progress has been made by man which the gospel has 
not anticipated. All progress in the time to come will be no more than 
a development of the design of this heaven-bom system. The destiny 
of man is to rise to this level. He cannot ascend higher. Let the 
Ministers of Christianity, therefore, be also, in the extent demanded by 
their age, a priesthood of letters : and in the advances of knowledge and 
refinement, we see only a guarantee for the prevalence of revealed re- 
ligion." — BrUUh Quarterly No. Y I. p. ^W6. 
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ahove aU to prophesy. The harvest is plentiful, but the labourers 
are few. Far be that condition of the church from us, when 
our pulpits may be usurped by the unregenerate sons of the 
wealthy, and be degraded by cupidity and ambition ; and 
equally far that state, when our ministry shall be thought 
an unworthy sphere, for the most gifted children, surrounded 
by the brightest prospects of worldly distinction. 

Intimately connected with the prosperity of our churches 
is the religious education of the young. In them we see 
the rudiments of the next generation, the elements which 
shall be moulded into the life of the forthcoming age. That 
mass is wondrously ductile — capable of impression and 
impulse. The present is the mould of the future, and singu- 
larly does that future reflect, and repeat the past. Not 
more truly does the child inherit the physical features, and 
temperament, and ofttimes the moral and mental peculiar- 
ities of the parent, than the next generation derives its 
cardinal characteristics from the present There may be a 
few who deflect from the one line, Hke those rugged and 
bold rocks which lift their wild forms to the sky, having 
been borne fr6m the native stratum in which they once 
slept, by the violent outburst of some subterranean force. 
But though there may be a few, who, by native powers or 
the revolutions of society, may distinguish themselves, they 
only illustrate and confirm the fact, how uniformly on© 
generation follows another. How important are just views 
here ; and how important to respect the childhood and 
youth by which we are surrounded ; to shed upon them 
those influences, and impregnate their minds with those 
truths which may fully prepare them for the duties and 
ends of life. 

To the youth of our congregations and homes we must 
Jook for replenishing and extending our churches. This 
is a mine of untold wealth, hitherto worked to only a very 
limited extent, and in a very imperfect manner. The 
Church of Rome has manifested a juster estimate of youth, 
and adopted a far wiser and more successful policy. The 
infantine understanding is carefully instructed in het da% 
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mas ; the conscience and will are disciplined to bow to her 
authority as being the voice of God ; the fears are acted 
upon by her dreaded anathemas ; and the whole soul is 
filled with veneration for her, as being the only true church, 
— ancient, universal, infallible. In youth the soul is more 
susceptible of bias than at any subsequent period, and im- 
pressions made upon it, are vivid, powerful, and enduring. 
Herein Protestantism has much to learn. 

The homes of our members should be nurseries for our 
churches. How urgent, frequent, and solemn are the ex- 
hortations which the word of God addresses to parents, to 
train up their children in the nurture and admonition of th$ 
Lord. It was the opinion of Baxter, that if parents and 
heads of families faithfully performed their duties, the 
family would yield more members to the church than the 
services of the sanctuary. It is not sufficient that parents 
take their children with them to the house of God, restrain 
them from Sabbath-breaking, and evil company ; religious 
influences should be brought to bear directly upon Ihem. 
The reading of the scriptures should be improved by ex- 
planatory remarks and occasional questions ; the prayer 
should be short and simple, and should refer to the inci- 
dents which may be occuring in the family. Singing 
should be introduced, where practicable ; it will add much 
to the interest of the service, and prepare the family to 
join more freely in the praises of the sanctuary. We much 
hke the practice of catechising children on the sermons 
they hear ; and also the doctrines, duties, facts, and pri- 
vileges of Christianity. Could this practice be revived, it 
would prove a great blessing to both parents and children. 
It is well to take the children apart, occasionally, and con- 
verse with them in the presence of God, about the soul, 
Jesus Christ, a judgement to come, the glorious provision 
which God has set forth in the gospel, through the death 
of his only begotton Son, to make them holy and happy 
for ever. What constitutes real worth in character ; what 
are the elements of true happiness ; and what are the ob- 
jects which life has been given to accomplish ; should be 
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fully an4 frequently explained : and the interview should 
always end in an act of prayer, in which the child is again 
dedicated to God, and His blessing implored upon him. 
These interviews will quicken the conscience and keep it 
tender ; connect the understanding and afifections with the 
sublime objects of religion, and will most powerfully con-r 
tribute to mould the character into forms of excellency, to 
jQt for the duties of this world, and for the high destinies 
of eternity. 

But the uniform manifestation of a holy example in the 
household is of paramount importance. There may be the 
morning and the evening sacrifice, attendance at the sanc- 
tuary may be regular, and wise counsel frequently given, 
but the whole may be neutralized by a defective example. 
Eehgion should not be a separate subsistence, occasionally 
introduced to serve a purpose, as masks are worn ; it should 
be the soul, the life of the family — ever present, pervad- 
ing, controlling, exalting, and blessing the whole. It should 
not only be summoned to soothe and cheer in times of 
affliction and adversity ; but its voice should blend with 
the merriest mood, and it should shed " sweet glories" on 
those moments, when the loved ones meet, and affection 
gushes from warm and full hearts, and spa^:kle8 in the 
gleams of pleasant wit and humour. Eeligion thus incor- 
porated with the family, will manifest itself in their con- 
versation, tempers, and entire intercourse with each other. 
By its living influence, ever-working, like hght and heat, 
whose vital energy impregnates the world's atmosphere, 
the children will grow up like Samuel and Timothy, adorned 
with features of lovehness, a seed to serve God in their 
generation. Let parents elevate their desires for their 
children's welfare to their only proper objects, — their con- 
version to God, and union with His Church ; let them 
bring religion to bear upon them in all the variety of its 
divine influences ; and exempHfy it in all its attractions ; 
let them plead with God for the bestowment of His cove- 
nanted blessings, — the promise is unto you, and to your 
children; — then, instead of the fathers will he the children^ 
and our Zion shall perpetually renew her youth. 
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While the ordinance of baptism is administered in our 
churches, according to scripture precedent, our practice is 
utterly at variance with the nature of the ordinance. The 
cliildren baptized are received into the visible communion 
of the church, of which their baptism is the public sign 
and seal. The children thus baptized are generally, ab- 
solutely neglected by the church. No record is kept of the 
fact of their baptism ; no inquiries made after them ; and 
we have no systematic provision for their religious instruc- 
tion. It is not to be wondered, while such a state of things 
exists, that comparatively few of those who have been bap- 
tized, consummate, when they have arrived at years of ma- 
turity, their covenant engagements. The church, in this 
respect is lamentably defective in its discipline, and the 
consequences are too obvious to be denied, and too lament- 
able not to be deplored. The children baptized are as really 
members of our church, as the adult whose name is on our 
roll, and they ought to be the objects of the church's fos- 
tering care, and pastoral oversight. " That infants should 
be baptized, and then be left by ministers and churches in 
a situation undistinguishable from that of other children, 
appears to me irreconcilable with any scriptural yiews of 
the nature and importance of this sacrament."* «* The 
children of professing Christians are already in the church. 
They were bom members. Their baptism did not make 
them such. It was a public ratification of their membership, 
and a recognition of it. They were baptized because they 
were members. They received the seal of the covenant 
because they were already in covenant by virtue of their 
birth. This blessed privilege is their * birth-right.' Of 
course, then, the only question they can ask themselves, is 
not — * Shall we enter the church, and be connected with 
Christ^s family?' but — * Shall we continue in it, or act the 
part of ungrateful deserters ? Shall we be thankful for the 
privilege, and gratefully recognize and confirm it by our 
own act ; or shall we renounce our baptism, disown and 
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deny a S'&yiour in whose name we hate been enrolled as 
members of his family, and become open apostates from 
that family ? 

" This is the real question to be decided, and truly a 
solemn question it is ! Baptized young people ! think of 
this ; you have been in the bosom of the church ever since 
you drew your first breath. The seal of God's covenant 
has been placed upon you. You cannot, if you would, 
escape from the responsibihty of this relation ! You may 
forget it ; you may hate to think of it ; you may despise 
it ; but still the obligation Ues upon you ; you cannot throw 
it off. Your situation is solemn beyond expression ! On. 
the one hand, to go forward and recognize your obligation 
by a personal profession, without any love to the Saviour, 
is to insult him by a heartless offering ; and on the other, 
to remove your allegiance by refusing to acknowledge him^ 
by turning your back on his ordinances, and by indulging 
in that course of life by which his religion is dishonoured, 
is certainly, whether you realize it or not, to deny him be- 
fore men, and to incur the fearful guilt of apostacy, of 
drawing back unto perdition."* 

These are the words of truth and soberness. Ponder 
them. They set forth, most luminously, the relation of 
baptized children to the church, in their privileges and re- 
sponsibilities. Let us hear the judgement of Dr. Dwight, 
than whom few greater lights have appeared in the firmanent 
of the universal church, on the duties of ministers, churches 
and parents, to those who have been baptized. " Ministers 
ought, in my view, to make it a business of their ministerial 
office distinctly to unfold to them the nature of their relation 
to God, and his church ; and solemnly to enforce on them the 
duties arising from this relation : particularly the duties of 
repentance and faith in the Redeemer ; of giving themselves 
up to God in his covenant ; and taking upon themselves 
openly, the character of Christians. This I apprehend 
should be done not only from the desk, but in a regular 

* Dr. Miliary, vide Campbeirs Jethro. 
Una 
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course of catechetical instruction. The same things should 
he explicitly and solemnly enjoined, from time to time, upon 
the parents ; one of whose first duties it is, in my apprehen- 
sion, to co-operate faithftdly with their ministers in teaching 
and enjoining these things upon their children. Were these 
things began as soon as the children were capable of under- 
standing them, and pursued through every succeeding period 
of their non-age, a fair prospect, as it seems to me, would 
j be opened for the vigorous growth and abundant fruitfulnesa 

of this nursery of the church." 

" I will further suggest that in my own view it is a part 
of the duty of each church, at their meetings for evangehcal 
conversation and prayer, to summons the baptized persons 
who are minors to be present at convenient seasons, while 
the church offers up prayers to God peculiarly for them ; 
and to pray for them particularly, at other meetings holden 
(5 for these purposes." 

i The object of this exhortation is now partially realized. 

I " What a beautiful sight is exhibited in some of the Ame- 

i rican churches, assembling once a quarter, the baptized 

i: children in the body of the church ; their guardians in thi 

.? galleries, and the elders of the church before the pulpit 

i and the pastor addressing them severally upon their obli 

gations."* 

This voice speaks in both reproof and counsel to thi 
whole community ; and happy will it be for us, if we can 
succeed in rousing attention, provoking inquiry, and accom- 
plishing a full reformation. No part of the field of oui 
labour promises to yield so abundant a harvest; and no pari 
has been so long, and so entirely neglected. All efforts tc 
remedy the evil must be founded upon a system, compre 
hensive, thorough, and connexional. Every thing belon 
this, however well meant, will be Kmited in its range, irre 
gular in its operation, and altogether imsatisfactory in-iti 
results. 

Sabbath schools have now existed for upwards of half i 

* Christian ObBerrer, as quoted in Jethro. 
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century, and have doubtless accomplished extensive good. 
But we are not blind to the fact, nor can we conceal it, that 
they have failed to accomplish that amount of good which 
the 'auspices of their birth promised, and for which they are 
eminently fitted. Not only is there a defect in the kind of 
instruction given, and a want of adaptation in that instruc- 
tion to work repentance unto salvation, but there is a want 
of enlightened endeavour on the part of the teachers to 
accomphsh the conversion of the children committed to their 
care. This is not the object they propose or expect to ac- 
complish, and consequently, it is seldom realized. How 
rare are conversions in Sabbath schools ! The question 
is not, how many of those who are now members of our 
churches were once scholars ; but how many of those who 
are members, have been converted in the Sabbath school, 
and by its direct and single instrumentality ? Candour 
compels us to say, the number is very small. We have 
about forty-thousand children taught in our schools. In 
about eight years these will be replaced by forty-thousand 
others. The question arises, what becomes of those who 
leave the school ? Our congregations and churches do not 
receive them. The increase in these departments is very 
small. The conclusion, however repugnant to our feelings, 
and self-flattering assumptions, however it may prove the 
inefficiency of Sabbath school instruction, the conclusion is 
inevitable, that the majority of those children go away to 
sweD the number of strolling sabbath-breakers, pleasure 
seeking worldlings, and practical infidels. What a lament- 
able issue ! Nor is it difficult to account for this issue. 
There is generally — we speak that we do know — a want 
of a clear and full exhibition of gospel truth to the children ; 
the teacher does not aim at and pray for their conviersion. 
When these children reach the age of fourteen or fifteen 
ytars, they feel themselves too old to be scholars, they are not 
competent to be teachers ; and they escape from the school 
as from a position both irksome and disgraceful. Having 
derived only very imperfect advantages, they are bound to 
neither chapel nor school by the ties of gratitude, affection^ 
and rehgion, but are lost to both. 
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To prevent these consequences, a wise and well-worked 
system is needed, for the case of those scholars just rising 
into manhood. This is confessedly the most important 
period of their life ; a period beset by the most powerful 
temptations, and the most imminent moral dangers. This 
is a period which demands special vigilance and care. 
Preparatory classes, as they exist in most schools, do not 
reach the necessity. The catechumen classes, with which 
the name of the Kev. Robert Jackson stands honourably 
associated, appear to us, both in their principle and detail, 
to be admirably calculated for the object they contemplate. 
Were the plan adopted, and fully carried out in all our cir- 
cuits, it would do more than any other single institution 
amongst us, to increase our numbers, influence, and usefiil- 
ness. These classes should be placed under the authority 
and control of the leaders' meeting ; and their practical 
management vested in the superintendent preacher. Almost 
every thing, as to success, will depend upon the character of 
the catechists. These should be pious, zealous, affectionate ; 
generally intelligent, and having an enlarged acquaintance 
with the Holy Scriptures ; active in their habits ; and who 
will enter upon their work and prosecute it, with enthusi- 
astic earnestness and perseverance. 

Impressions made on the infantine mind in the Sabbath 
school are frequently impaired or destroyed during the 
intervening days of the week. Day schools conducted 
by pious and properly trained teachers, who are mem- 
bers of our own body, would give much greater efficiency 
to the plans above suggested. A circle, full of the best 
influences, would thus constantly enclose our youth ; .pro- 
tecting them from the evil which is in the world, and foster- 
ing all those holy pxinciples and dispositions which, under 
the agency of the Divine Spirit, may be taking root in their 
souls. The day school would thus co-operate with the SaJ>- 
bath school, and both united with the church, and receiving 
the frequent visits and services of the ministers, would be- 
come a prolific nursery for our Zion. 

The period has arrived, when into this new field we must 
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enter, and establish day schools for the children of the work- 
ing classes, in all those towns and populous villages where 
we have societies. Every church, it seems to us, should, in 
the present condition of civil society in this country, make 
adequate provision for the education of its children : an 
education based upon Holy Scripture. All communities 
are now awaking to the importance of this work ; and some 
of them are adopting plans on a large and hberal scale for 
its accomplishment. And if we are to preserve and improve 
our position, we must not remain inactive. The reduction 
of our chapel debts, which we trust will go forward to a 
liquidation, will place at our disposal, funds, to assist in 
this, as well as other important objects. 

The present condition of the Connexion, demands that 
special and systematic attention be paid to young men. 
The weakest point in our body, as it appears to us, is the 
want of ehgible young men to fill the offices of our churches. 
We are suffering incalculably from this cause. To be weak 
here, is to be strong nowhere. It is not the condition of 
one society or one circuit, it is the general condition of the 
Connexion. Our local enterprizes are imperfectly carried 
out ; and in not a few cases all enterprize is avoided ; for 
were it attempted, in the want of a suitable agency, it must 
necessarily end in disappointment and disgrace. The mi- 
nistry is crippled, the people are discouraged, and the cause 
is stunted and stationary. We need a more lively conviction 
of the value of young men, as a class of labourers in the 
Lord's vineyard. They stand alone and peerless. In them 
we see our future ministry, our leaders, local preachers, 
stewards. Sabbath school teachers ; and on them must de- 
volve the institutions and enterprizes of the Connexion, 
with all their labours and responsibilities. Around our 
young men gather our hopes, anxieties ; and upon them, 
humanly speaking, wait the destinies of the Connexion. 
They are the type of that which it shall be in the far future. 

Not only does the Connexion need to be more justly im- 
pressed on this point, but young men should be fully and 
frequently instructed, as to the position in which Providence 
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has placed them, in its relations, duties, and responsibihties. 
Much may be done by parents, ministers, and leaders, to 
attach them to the Connexion, and excite them to those 
endeavours after self-improvement which may qualify them 
for spheres of usefulness. Still, whatever may be done by 
private individuals, and however well done, must fail to 
accomplish any extensive and permanent results. We think 
it extremely important and desirable, to form associations 
of young men, in all those towns which stand at the head 
of circuits, and to radiate branches into all the minor towns. 
They should be organized and estabHshed under the autho- 
rity of Conference ; the superintendent preachers being made 
responsible for their institution and mansigement, in their 
respective circuits. The local preacher's library, before 
referred to, might be so enlarged, as to become available 
for these associations. The object of these associations 
should be, to fit young men for being efficient officers, and 
to induct them into spheres of actual labour. They should 
be divided into classes, and meet weekly or oftener, for 
instruction in reading, writing, grammar, arithmetic, geo- 
graphy, composition, history, natural philosophy, and other 
branches of useful learning. There should also be a theo- 
logical class, specially devoted to divinity and ecclesiastical 
history. Stated lectures should be given by ministers and 
competent laymen. Quarterly or annual meetings should 
be held, to report proceedings, and encourage to increased 
eflfort. These associations should be connected with tract 
societies, local prayer meetings, Sunday schbols, and the 
Mission. As soon as any young men are qualified, they 
should be brought forward as assistant leaders and stewards ; 
and be carried forward to higher offices, as their gifts im- 
prove. Having something to do for the cause, will give an 
enduring freshness to the association, without which, the 
members will become weary in well-doing. It cannot be 
supposed that the superintendent, even when assisted by 
his colleagues, can take charge of all these classes ; but we 
beheve there may be found amongst us, a sufficient number 
of laymen possessing competent abiUty, leisure and zeal, 
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! who will gladly help in so important a work. If we are to 
! build the walls of our Zion ; if the offices vacated by those 
whom God is taking to their reward, or who are incapaci- 
tated by infirmities, are* to be well filled ; if we are to have 
an agency, to carry out in full efficiency, the machinery of 
Methodism ; if we are to enlarge the place of our tent ; and 
be faithful witnesses for God in the world ; — if these para- 
mount objects are to be accomplished, then, some such 
plan as that we have indicated must be adopted, and en- 
ergeticaUy prosecuted. 

We plead for this course the more earnestly, forasmuch 
as we deem it to be the solemn duty of the Connexion, to 
do more than it has yet done to extend the kingdom of 
Christ. The spirit of aggression has long slumbered in our 
churches. During some years gone, we have been reposing 
within ancient boundaries. By division, we may have 
increased the number of our circuits. We have also rebuilt 
and enlarged many chapels. But for a number of years 
the Connexion has remained within nearly the same geogra- 
phical limits. A wide surface has stretched on every side 
of us, thronged with immortal souls, for whom Jesus Christ 
has shed his blood, who are perishing for lack of knowledge. 
To establish snd maintain a polity in strictest accordance 
with the word of God, were but worthless, as a sole and 
ultimate object. We exist as a community, for the higher 
purpose of making manifest the savour of his knowledge by us, 
in evet-y place. But where are the proofs of our sanctified 
patriotism, yearning compassion for souls, and zeal for the 
Redeemer's glory? We may not have been wanting in 
fervid zeal for the liberties of the church, but have we been 
equally earnest and active about the conversion of souls ? 

In this land so singulary blessed by the gracious provi- 
dence of God, as to be eminently the " Garden of the Lord;" 
where Wickliffe preached ; which Ridley, Latimer, and many 
others have consecrated by martyr's blood ; where the Sab- 
bath is made a national institute ; and thousands of ministers 
are maintained to preach the gospel ; and the bible is exten- 
sively circulated in our own language ; — this land, which 
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for many centuries has had within itself the marvellous light, 
and the regenerating influences of the gospel ; is yet as r^aids 
the greater part of its population, lying in wickedness. And 
among the congregated multitudes of our large towns may 
be seen a hardened infideUty, entrenched in the prejudices, 
^ and passions of the carnal mind ; and loathsome abomina- 
tions are practised, of which it is a shame to speak. Here, 
emphatically, is Satan's seat. " Beautiful as they often are 
— rich, splendid, magnificent; the home of refinement, 
courtesy, accomplishment; the seat of science, and the nurse 
of the arts ; I add, too, with thankfulness to God, the home 
often of deep piety, and rich and liberal-hearted benevolence; 
yet they are the home also of every kind of infamy, of all 
that is false and hollow, and of all that fascinates, allures, 
and corrupts the hearts of men. There are found men of 
all nations, colours, characters, opinions. There men of 
splendid talents Hve to corrupt by their example and their 
influence ; there imbounded wealth is lavished to amuse, 
betray, and ruin the soul ; there are the vortices of business 
and pleasure that engulf all ; and there are the most de- 
graded, and the worst forms of human depravity." "I 
might go over the whole catalogue of crimes that are marked 
on the calender of human guilt, and we should find them 
all concentrated, organized, consolidated in our cities and 
large towns. There foul and offensive exhalations rise from 
the receptacles of human depravity ; there volumes of curaes 
roll up toward heaven ; there the seducer practises his arts 
to inveigle the young ; there tens of thousands riot in in- 
temperance and curse their Maker ; there multitudes prac- 
tise all arts of fraud and infamy ; and there Satan, knowing 
the power of cities, in all the surrounding regions, has esta- 
blished his strongholds ; and fortifies and guards his pos- 
sessions with all that skill and art can do."'!^ 

Towns are powerful centres, from which influences are 
extended to the vicinal and rural population. " Cities in 
a nation, are hke the heart in man. Each stroke at the 

* Albert Barnes on Revivals. 
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I centre of life, sends out influences for good or evil to the 
I extremities, and is felt with healthful or destructive in- 
I fluence there." Though we gratefully acknowledge that 
I towns are doing much to influence, and elevate, both men- 
tally and religiously,' the inhabitants of their surrounding 
villages, yet it is to be feared that far more is being done 
to corrupt and degrade them. And it is to be deplored, 
that in consequence of the facilities of access to towns, 
furnished by railways, and the thousands which are poured 
forth every Sabbath-day, through these channels, into the 
country, those vices which were peculiar to towns, are being 
extensively transplanted into the villages : and our villages, 
in the depth, variety, and hardihood of their depravity, are 
rapidly assimilating the large towns. 

Towns, therefore demand our first and principal attention. 
To towns Jesus Christ directed a large portion of his labours ; 
and it was the cities wherein most of Ms mighty works wer€ 
done. To towns Jesus Christ sent his apostles, and in the 
most populous and renowned cities of the world, the stand- 
ard of the cross was first unfurled, and won its noblest tri- 
umphs — Jerusalem, the third city of the age ; Antioch the 
capital of Syria ; Ephesus, the capital of pro-consular Asia ; 
Derbe ; Lystra ; Iconium ; Smyrna, the chief commercial 
city of Asia Minor, and the " crown of Ionia ;" Pergamos, 
a splendid metropolis under the regal line of Attalus ; Sardis, 
the capital of the wealthy Croesus ; Philippi, the chief city 
of Macedonia ; and in Thessalonica ; Athens ; Corinth ; 
and Rome, the palace of the lofty Caesars. The apostles 
acted under the commission of infinite wisdom, and in thus 
labouring to convert cities and towns, what other reasons could 
determine their course but these — towns contain the largest 
number of human beings, and are also centres of moral in- 
fluence ; so that in imbuing them first with the spirit of 
the gospel, Christianity would the more rapidly and effectu- 
ally reach and regenerate the whole community, and subdue 
the world to obedience of the faith. This was the course 
which Wesley and Whitfield adopted, they worked chiefly 
in the large towns — London, Bristol, Bath, Newcastle, Ply- 

2n 
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mouth, &c, &c., and as wise master builders we must adopt 
the same policy. " Cities are, and will be, the centres of 
moral power; and their influence must be felt over all other 
portions of the world. Missionaries now go to great cities 
just as the apostles, and begin their work there. It is in 
such places as Constantinople, and Jerusalem, and Calcutta, 
and Canton, and Baanukok, and Cairo, that the triumphs 
of the gospel are expected ; and to secure such places of in- 
fluence is deemed as needful as it is for an invading army 
. to seize upbn the strong fortresses of a land. In our own 
country, therefore, and in other lands, christians are to labour 
and pray now, as the apostles did, for the promotion of re- 
ligion in cities, and large towns." * 

Looking at the inhabitants of these towns, not in their 
relation to the extension of our community, merely, but in 
their more solemn relation to God and eternity, whose bosom 
does not bum with the holy excitement of the apostle Paul 
when he visited Athens, and "his spirit was stirred in him, 
when he saw the city wholly given to idolatry.*' When reali- 
zing the tremendous fact that thousands of these are every 
day and every hour passing into eternity ; victims of their 
own vices, and the victims of the worm that never dies; who 
does not feel his heart subdued and broken, like that of the 
Redeemer, who, seated on the Mount of Olives, contemplated 
the devoted city of Jeruslem, and as he foresaw the judge- 
ments which were collecting around it, and ready to explode 
to its utter overthrow, poured forth the compassions of his 
heart in a flood of tears. 

We rejoice the Conference has resolved to appropriate 
two thousand pounds of the Jubilee Fund to the estabUsh- 
ment of a Home Mission. Although we have existed for 
more than half a century, yet there is more than half the 
surface of England in which we have no name ; and that 
surface includes some of the largest and most important 
towns in the empire. This fact is a humbhng proof, as it 
appears to us, of our want of that spirit which glowed in the 
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primitive church, and which characterized the early history 
of Methodism. John Wesley, writing to Mr. Tattershall, 
indicates the true spirit of Methodism, and which was re- 
markably exemplified in himself, *' Try as many new places 
as you can, with any probability of success. You know it is 
our peculiar caUing, 

To rush through every open door and cry, 
Sinners, behold the Lamb."* 

The inhabitants of these towns, thousands of whom are 
imbruted in ignorance, vice, and wretchedness ; have claims 
upon us more urgent, and promise to reward our zeal by 
results far greater than can arise from the same amount of 
labour and expense devoted to Polynesia, Africa, or China, 
We go to these places, not to rally round a hostile standard, 
stained with faction, and which is wildly floating in the 
gusts of tumultuous passion. We go at the bidding of Him 
who has said, " Go ye into all the world and preach the 
gospel to every creature." We go, impelled by a Saviour s 
love to seek and save that which is lost. We have no sym- 
bol but the cross ; no message but the faithfiil saying worthy 
of all acceptation that Christ Jesus came into the world to 
save sinners ; and no object but that of converting a sinner 
from the error of his ways. This is the true spirit of Chris- 
tian enterprize. A spirit far above the low sphere of secta- 
rian turmoil, whose convictions and ardours, can neither be 
extinguished nor enfeebled by labour, privation, or suffering ; 
but which blending its sympathies with those of the Re- 
deemer, ever prosecutes the one consummation, when the 
world shall be filled with the glory of the Lord. 

We enter these towns not to make proselytes ; not to 
propagate the speculations of a creed ; not to extend the 
peculiarities of our disciphne and church order; not to 
court the wealthy and the refined ; we go to save the souls 
of the ignorant, the debased, the wretched, and neglected 
poor. That is the mine we must work. There, Methodism, 
in the beginning, gathered its brightest gems ; and after a 
hundred years we still refer to its labours, and triumphs 

* Memoir of Dr. TaUeiihaSL,'^. ^ 
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among our " Home Heathens/* as being the most illustri- 
ous facts in its history. Methodism has been raised up by 
God for the especial benefit of the poor ; and as Methodists 
our legitimate sphere is among the poor. From their ranks, 
though now reduced to the lowest depths of pollution and 
degradation, we shall raise up a middle class, who are the 
flower of a nation — the stronghold of liberty and religion. 
A periodical distinguished for its literary ability, and also 
for the wisdom and faithfulness with which it sets forth the 
duties and interests of evangelical dissenters, makes the 
following candid and just remarks. " Methodism was emi- 
nently the religion of the multitude ; and to the Methodism 
of the last century, we owe nearly all the earnest Christianity 
of the present. The scepticisms of the educated must not 
be allowed to divert our attention from the condition of the 
wider classes below them. The press, as we have seen, is, 
to a large extent, the press of the people ; and the pul- 
pit must, in at least an equal degree, be the pulpit of the 
people. No blunder could be more egregious than that of 
attempting to convert the subtle speculators of our time, at 
the cost of neglecting the comparatively unsophisticated 
mass of society."* 

Up to the present period the connexion has been without 
any formal provision for the enlargement of its hordere. 
This has hitherto depended, mainly, upon individual, or 
circuit enterprize. If the Connexion have moved, it has 
generally been at the call of dissidents from another body. 

In some instances, and we rejoice to acknowledge them, 

they are an honour to our community — we may have suc- 
ceeded, but in others, the result has been, discomfiture and 
disgrace. We cannot expect any large and rapid increase of 
numbers in our present circuits. We must go into the 
regions he^nd. By the prudent and earnest prosecution of 
the object, set forth in the Home Mission, we shall transfuse 
new life and energy into the body ; elicit its prayers, faith, 
and liberaltty ; multiply its resources for yet more arduous 
service ; and join our hands with those of other conmiuni- 

* British Quarteriy Review, No. YI, p. 314. 
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primitive church, and which charaxjterized the early history 
of Methodism. John Wesley, writing to Mr. Tattershall, 
indicates the true spirit of Methodism, and which was re- 
markably exemplified in himself, *' Try as many new places 
as you can, with any probability of success. You know it is 
our peculiar calling. 

To rush through every open door and cry, 
Sinners, behold the Lamb."* 

The inhabitants of these towns, thousands of whom are 
imbruted in ignorance, vice, and wretchedness ; have claims 
upon us more urgent, and promise to reward our zeal by 
results far greater than can arise from the same amount of 
labour and expense devoted to Polynesia, Africa, or China, 
We go to these places, not to rally round a hostile standard, 
stained with faction, and which is wildly floating in the 
gusts of tumultuous passion. We go at the bidding of Him 
who has said, " Go ye into all the world and preach the 
gospel to every creature." We go, impelled by a Saviour s 
love to seek and save that which is lost. We have no sym- 
bol but the cross ; no message but the faithful saying worthy 
of all acceptation that Christ Jesus came into the world to 
save sinners ; and no object but that of converting a sinner 
from the error of his ways. This is the true spirit of Chris- 
tian enterprize. A spirit far above the low sphere of secta- 
rian turmoil, whose convictions and ardours, can neither be 
extinguished nor enfeebled by labour, privation, or suffering ; 
but which blending its sympathies with those of the Re- 
deemer, ever prosecutes the one consummation, when the 
world shall be filled with the glory of the Lord. 

We enter these towns not to make proselytes ; not to 
propagate the speculations of a creed ; not to extend the 
peculiarities of our discipline and church order; not to 
court the wealthy and the refined ; we go to save the souls 
of the ignorant, the debased, the wretched, and neglected 
poor. That is the mine we must work. There, Methodism, 
in the beginning, gathered its brightest gems ; and after a 
hundred years we still refer to its labours, and triumphs 

* Memoir of Dr. Tattershall, p. 38 
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highest sense and application of that term. We did wisely 
in going to Ireland, and thence to Canada ; but we should 
h9,ve sped onward with accelerated zeal to the lands in the 
region and shadow of death. Nor can it be reasonably said 
that we are proposing to rob the churches at home; for the 
reflex influence of such a mission upon us will be most 
conspicuous and benignant. ** If the receivers of the gos- 
pel have been blessed, those who sent it have experienced 
that it is still more blessed to give than to receive ; and 
before the distant regions of the earth are likely to be 
turned to the knowledge of the truth, England herself wiD 
be evangelized in the act of evangelizing other nations."* 
This is a noble sentiment, and accords with a fixed law of 
both providence and grace. *' Freely ye have received, 
freely give." ** The liberal soul shall be made fat, and he 
that watereth, shall be watered also himself." To labour 
earnestly for the extension of Christ's kingdom abroad, is 
the most effectual method of improving the churches at 
home. Our own history, and the history of the universal 
church, prove this to be true. 

With unfeigned satisfaction we record the resolution of 
the Conference, to apply one thousand pounds as an outfit 
for a mission to the heathen. Many doors wiiie and effec- 
tual are open to us, and nations waiting for his law, invite 
us to enter. India, China, Africa, the whole pa^an world, 
savage and semi-civilized. Other communities who have 
proceeded us, will not repulse, but greet our entrance into 
the field where they have been long and honourably la- 
bouring, and will assist us by their counsels and prayers. 
A just and comprehensive view of the nature and purposes 
of Christ's mediation, in connection with a correct ^ow- 
ledge of the moral condition of the world, cannot fail, when 
the heart is right in the sight of God, to produce a zeal 
for the Redeemer's glory, and a compassion for perishing 
souls, so intense, habitual, and commanding, as to sub- 
ordinate everything — leisure, talents, property, influence, 

• Adyanoement of Society, by Doogbuk 
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and prayers, to the attainment of its object. Let us receive 
and cherish these views and principles ; let them become 
the sacred inheritance, not of one heart, but of all hearts; 
then the whole Connexion will swell and throb with a self- 
absorbing passion, like that of the Redeemer, when he said, 
" I have a baptism to be baptized with, and how am I 
straitened till it be accomplished." This will be a new 
epoch in our history, the opening of a chapter more replete 
with facts illustrative of the power of the gospel and the 
gracious interpositions of Jehovah, than any we yet possess; 
and will approximate us to the condition of the church 
when fresh with the baptism of the Holy Ghost, they went 
everywhere preaching the word. 

At the period of the Reformation in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, a power was discovered of wondrous resources to 
move and bless the world ; greatly did it assist the noble- 
minded men who fought the battles of freedom and reli- 
gion, j^ainst the assumptions of Popery : since that period 
it has vastly augmented its strength, and widened its do- 
minion ; and now it wields the most dominant moral in- 
fluence in the world — it is the press. The first issues 
from the magician's office, were slow, and very costly. Only 
few could purchase, and only few could read. But the dis- 
coveries of science have guided the skilful industry of me- 
chanics ; and by the application of machinery and new 
mechanical forces, the press now multiplies its productions 
by thousands, and has cheapened them in the same pro- 
portion. Education has joined hands with the press ; and, 
whereas, formerly, there was one reader in a parish, there 
are now readers in every household ; and books which were 
to be seen only in the mansion of the nobleman, or on the 
table of the wealthy citizen, are become the inheritance of 
the cottage, and the daily companions of the coarse clad 
labourer. It is to be regretted that the power of the press 
is to a large extent in the service of Infidelity, Immorality, 
and Sedition. In those cases where its pages are not stained 
with positive error and vice, they are loaded with crude 
sentimentalities, which generate a morbid imagination ; 
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and are thus indirectly stultifying the minds of our youth, 
and unfitting them for the sober and rough realities of life. 
When will the church awake to a correct estimate of the 
power of the press ; and with a lusty hand rescue it from 
its present servile prostitution ; and consecrate it to the 
service of truth, freedom, and reUgion ? Those men who 
have lived since the invention of printing, and who have 
sought to influence public opinion and action, have sum- 
moned the press to their assistance. Luther not only 
preached, but he wrote books ; and by the press he spoke 
to multitudes whom his voice could not reach ; and by the 
press, mainly, he aroused and concentrated the indignation 
of a long oppressed people, which issued in the dethrone- 
ment of the Man of Sin. Wesley not only preached with 
his hving voice in streets, fields, and churches ; but at an 
early period of his career, he published sermons, and 
pamphlets ; and he continued a busy use of the press to 
the end of his days. By the press he corrected tiie false 
prejudices of some ; obtained access to persons, and places 
otherwise beyond his reach ; greatly extended the sphere 
of his usefulness ; and by the faithful press, his name and 
influence still live, and will be perpetuated till the end of 
time. 

There never was a period when the public mind was so 
active and so eager, as now, in the pursuit of knowledge. 
Our own community yields to the general stimulus ; and is 
seeking gratification in a sound and cheap Hterature. Ought 
not the Connexion to supply this acknowledged want ? We 
have a Book-room, capable of rendering immense service 
to the interests of the Connexion, and of Christianity in 
general, but it lacks enterprize. It is a purely mercantile 
establishment, whose policy is directed to make money ; and 
it is valued by the Connexion just in proportion as it brings 
money to the Conference. A religious soul must be im- 
planted in it. It may be desirable, and important that it 
return support to our funds, and we would not overlook 
this ; but there are moral benefits which it may bestow upon 
the body, infinitely beyond the price of rubies. Hitherto 
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its business has been limited to the publication of our Hymn 
Books, Rules, and the two Magazines. We want a cheap 
periodical to circulate among our young people, and poorer 
members. We want a series of catechisms for the help of 
parents, and Sabbath-school teachers. We want small and 
cheap volumes on theology, Christian morals, and scripture 
exposition. Why cannot the Book-room supply them ? We 
have talents in the ministry and laity, to produce works of 
sterling worth, which would be welcomed and read by our 
people. Such an undertaking is not anticipated and super- 
seded by the Tract Society, and similar establishments. We 
wish to speak with high respect of the Tract Society, which 
we believe has done good service to the cause of Christi- 
anity ; but we must not overlook the fact, that its theology 
is decidedly Calvinistic ; and in some of its volumes, and 
tracts. Sovereignty, Election, Imputed righteousness, and 
Final perseverance, are affirmed and inculcated. To us, 
this is a serious objection, and in some cases, for want of 
proper caution, has exposed us to reproach. Were the 
Tract Society to adopt the creed of the Evangelical Alliance, 
it would not only become more catholic in its principle, 
but also widen the range of its usefulness. Nor can it be 
urged that this enlargement of the business of the Book- 
room would not be remunerative ; for if private individuals 
amongst us, can make their works pay, the Book-room would 
be more likely to succeed, because, in addition to the intrinsic 
value of the works many would purchase in order to increase 
the profits which are devoted to public objects. 

Might not an association of the literature and liberality 
of the Connexion be formed, for the purpose of supplying 
cheap tracts and books. Two or three volumes might be 
issued yearly, besides tracts. Our range of circulation is 
very hmited ; and a cheap hterature requires a wide circula- 
tion. This objection of a contracted circulation may be 
overcome, if our rich friends will render subscriptions, or 
purchase a number of copies for free distribution, among 
the poor and others. This is a walk of usefulness confined 
to the rich ; and the rich merchant, manufacturer, and the 
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busy tradesman, with but little expenditure of time and 
money, may thus accomplish much good in their genera- 
tion. John Thornton, of London, not only gave away, 
large quantities of Bibles, and other books, at home, but he 
sent them in his bales of merchandise, to be given away in 
distant countries. Let us enter upon this new sphere of 
duty, and the fruits will be seen in the increased intelligence, 
stabihty, and prosperity of the body. 

Union is strength, and churches unite together, and form 
a community ; just as individuals, and villages, and towns, 
unite together to form a nation, for the purpose of mutaal 
benefit. To diffuse equally throughout the body, the fiill 
benefits of such union, institutions must be formed, sup- 
ported by the liberahty of the many ; and which institutions, 
must distribute their treasures as the respective parts of 
the union may require. Our Connexion has Funds, which 
have been established to meet the urgent wants of some 
parts of the body as well as to promote the benefit of the 
whole. By the Yearly Collection, the weak help the strong. 
The Paternal Fund is a mode of supporting the Ministiy 
most pleasant to the people ; and, while it does not augment 
the minister's stipend, it equalizes the burdens of circuits, 
and facilitates the stationing of the preachers in a way best 
calculated to serve the circuits. The Beneficent Society is 
a provision for the declining days of those ministers who 
have spent their best years, and worn out their lives in la- 
bouring in the word and doctrine amongst us. We have a 
Fund devoted to the reUef of Chapel Debts, which are crip- 
pling the energies, and crushing the hearts of many of our 
best friends ; and which if not relieved, would ere long work 
the ruin of the Connexion. The Mission Fund is expended 
upon the extension of the cause both at home and abroad. 
These Funds, it will be seen, contemplate the most import- 
ant objects ; and are bound up, not merely with the welfare, 
but with the existence of the body. Some think that these 
Funds do not benefit their circuit, and therefore they are 
not bound to support them. This view is altogether erro- 
nious, and the conclusion drawn therefrom, involves an 
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act of injustice to the Connexion. That these funds be 
supported is as necessary to the welfare of the circuits, as 
a sufficient supply of suitable nourishment is necessaiy 
to the health and vigour of the various members of the 
animal body ; if that nourishment be withheld, the body 
must suffer ; and if the body suffer, each of the members 
must suffer with it. We are many members, but one body. 
And as all the parts share in the benefit of these funds, so 
all ought to contribute to their support, as they have the 
ability. Several of these funds are embarrassed by heavy 
debts ; much to the dishonour and injury of the Connexion. 
This does not arise from the want of ability, but from the 
want of a more willing mind. Public collections should 
be increased in their amount, and the scale of subscription 
should be raised among the rich. 

There is one method of supporting these funds, of suffi- 
cient importance to entitle it to a distinct reference, that is, 
by testamentary bequests. We have had a few legacies, 
and we acknowledge them in honour of the men, and of 
the principles by which they were influenced ; but it is a 
mournful fact that almost all the rich men who have died 
amongst us, have left no such tokens of their unabated, 
and undying love to our Zion. In the disposal of their 
property, children and distant relatives are remembered ; 
but the cause of God, from which they have derived so many 
spiritual blessings ; and to which they owed much of their 
temporal prosperity ; is overlooked, and abandoned. We do 
not ask the legacies of the dead to supersede the Hberality 
of the living ; but for the purpose of eliciting that liberality, 
and assisting it to accompUsh objects, to which without 
such assistance, it would be unequal. David resolved in 
his heart to build a house for God ; and he heaped together 
gold, and silver, &c., for this object. God did not permit 
him the honour. But the vefterable prophet-king, did not 
devote that property to aggrandize his family ; he bequeathed 
it to Solomon to be faithfully expended upon the object for 
which it had been gathered. A noble example ! It is not 
to be wondered, that, when property is disposed of in so 
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godless a manner, as is generally the case, the children who 
inherit it, should often prostitute, or squander it. There 
was no blessing in it. It wanted consecration, by a portion 
of it being devoted to the cause of God. L.et a man give 
to the cause of God, says the objector, while he lives. So 
we say, but let him not forget that cause when he sets his 
house in order, and prepares to give an account of his 
stewardship, at the judgement seat of his Saviour. 

We have reached an important period of our histoiy, 
and this volume is intended to be a literary monument of 
our Jubilee — a grateful tribute to the goodness and faith- 
fulness of God. Various objects have been proposed and 
resolved upon by the Conference as desirable to be accom- 
plished in connection with this event. The objects will be 
fully stated in an appendix at the end of this volume. 
They are various as the case required, and all are impor 
tant. To have allowed the Jubilee of the Connexion to 
pass without a formal recognition, would have been a crimi- 
nal neglect of those grateful obligations which we owe to 
Jehovah ; and to have included in the celebration nothing 
more than the parade of pubhc meetings, and empty re- 
joicing, would have been equally beside and below our duty. 
The occasion demanded, that a thank offering be presented 
to Jehovah. The objects determined upon are as worthy 
the liberality of the Connexion, as they are calculated to 
dicit it. Meetings have been held full of holy enthusiasm ; 
and subscription lists have been opened. But whatever 
may be thought of individual subscriptions, when we con- 
sider the nature of the occasion, the objects proposed, and 
the ability of the Connexion, we shall only be uttering the 
judgement of many minds, not more sanguine than sober, 
when we say that the aggregate result has fallen below our 
duty, our purposes, and our hopes. But the object is not to 
be relinquished, nor are we to be satisfied with ought be- 
low its full accomplishment. We are publicly and religi- 
ously pledged to raise twenty thousand pounds ; and the 
pledge must be redeemed. To fail will not only dishonour 
us in our own judgement ; but in the judgement of the world 
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also ; and posterity will regard us as wanting, either in 
prudence to devise our plans, or in energy to carry them 
out. 

The state of trade has interrupted our proceedings. But 
when prosperity returns we must resume the work, and 
prosecute it to its completion. The Jubilee is strongly cal- 
culated to awaken grateful remembrances of past mercies 
bestowed upon us as individuals, families, churches, as a 
Connexion, and a nation ; and when recounting these mer- 
cies, each should ask himself, " What shall I render to 
the Lord for all his benefits ?" The Jubilee should be a 
time of restitution, when the rich man and all classes may 
search their hearts and their doings, to find out wherein 
they have been unfaithful to God and his cause ; and if 
they have secularized instead of sanctified their property, 
let them resolve to restore unto the Lord that which is his 
own. Let those who have hitherto hesitated come forward, 
and let those who have promised, but not equal to their 
ability, revise and augment their subscriptions. If we re- 
sume the work in an earnest spirit ; if all help and none 
hinder ; by the blessing of our God we shall be successful ; 
and He whose glory we seek to advance, will bestow showers 
of blessings upon us and upon our children. 

Our hopes concerning the Jubilee do not terminate in the 
giving of money ; we attach more importance to its moral 
results, and believe that the objects which our liberality 
contemplates, will lay a broad foundation not only for the 
stability but the abiding prosperity of the Connexion. We 
cannot for a moment suppose, that society in this country 
has undergone organic changes, so that Methodism, consi- 
dered as a means of spreading Christianity, is no longer 
applicable thereto ; and though through long years it gal- 
lantly braved the breeze and the wave, worked well on all 
seas, and richly freighted, made many prosperous voyages ; 
yet now, like an old and worn out ship, it lies on the weedy 
strand, doomed to be broken up ; while its place is supplied 
by vessels of more modern construction and of more im- 
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posing pretension. In its doctrines, ordinances, agencies, 
and spirit, Methodism is one with Christianity ; and hke 
Christianity, if it preserve its identity, it will possess a per- 
petual adaptation to society through all its changes. In all 
oases in which its machinery is faithfully worked, it stiU 
proves itself to be mighty through God to the pulling down 
of strongholds. If Methodism do not stand out so remark- 
ably apart, as it did in the early periods of its history, it is 
only because* it has diiSiised its spirit so widely, and other 
bodies have so extensively emulated it, that, it is like the sun, 
who when he first shoots his beams above the eastern ho- 
rizon, and emerges the world from the night of darkness 
in which it had slept, every eye recognizes, and eTery heart 
rejoices in his ruddy and benignant face ; but when he has 
cUmbed to his highest noon, he is almost forgotten in the 
blaze of his own glory. The churches of this country, as 
well as the nation at large, owe much to Methodism ; and 
it is neither grateful nor just to plead the plenitude of a 
gift to the disparagement of the donor. 

Methodism has not yet reached its meridian, much less 
is it culminating. Greater conflicts challenge its maturer 
strength ; nobler triumphs will reward its faith and zeaL 
Thousands at home and myriads abroad shall learn from 
its hps the word of life ; and hearts, yet unborn, shall 
hymn the Saviour's praises in the matchless melodies which 
its own bards have penned. For awhile — such is the na- 
tural tendency of society, religious as well as civil — for 
awhile, it may have forgotten its high vocation ; reposing 
amid numbers, and wealth, and influence, and caressed by 
power and station, it may have lost some of its spirituid 
strength, and veiled some of its glories : but he who raised 
it up will redeem it ; by his Holy Spirit, he will purify the 
eye of its faith, rekindle its ancient fires, and thrill it with 

* This may be required to be qualified, by the admission, that the 
bodies of Methodists, have lost much of their primitive simplicity, and 
earnest zeaL The admission however applies not to Methodism^ but to 
MethodisU. 
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pristine Bensibilities ; and it shall go down again into the 
broad depths of human debasement and wretchedness, — 
and as none carry so rich a blessing, so none are so much 
welcomed by the outcasts weltering there — and from among 
them will it again raise up a people to call the Saviour 
blessed. If Methodism do not thus cherish its primitive 
spirit, and address itself in earnest simplicity to its divinely 
i^pointed mission — if it allow itself to be dazzled by earthly 
splendour ; aspire to dwell in ceiled houses ; court the rich 
and the noble, and neglect the poor of the land — if it re- 
strain its spirit and modify its machinery and practice in 
order to retain within itself the wealthy and the worldly, in* 
stead of going into the highways and hedges to seek and to 
save that which was lost — then the hand of prophetic des- 
tiny will record its doom, mene, mene, tekel, upharsin. 
Then will God raise up another class of men, whom he will 
plentifully baptize with the spirit of Methodism, which we 
had cast away ; make them strong for the work which we 
had refused to prosecute ; and cover them with the honours 
which we had disowned and rejected. 

Our Jubilee must not only be a station where we may 
rest; review the past; raise a monument and inscribe 
thereon, " Ebenezer, Hitherto the Lord hath helped us :" but 
it should be the place of renewed dedication to God ; and 
the starting point of a new and bolder career in his service. 
Every member amongst us must feel that he has an interest 
in the Connexion ; and that he is under obligation to labour 
for its prosperity. We hold no notions about the divine 
rights and powers of the ministry, which exclude laymen 
from active participation in religious ordinances, and the 
communication of religious instruction. Our church-order 
recognizes laymen as labourers in the Lord's vineyard, and 
provides a variety of offices, adapted to their diversified gifts 
and talents. Working in the church must not be left to 
the ministry. " Christians have not yet realized their re- 
sponsibiUty. All the early Christians preached Christ to 
the ignorant, (Acts viii. 1-4 ;) and when a congregation leave 
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their minister to labour alone for the spiritual instruction of 
the neighbourhood, it is as though a regiment, in presence 
of the enemy, should leave their commander to accomplish 
their defence, while they reserved their own strength to 
provide forage for their horses, and quarters for themselves. 
Till a combined effort is made by all who have piety, talent, 
and education to convert the ungodly, we cannot expect the 
mass of society to be awakened to a sense of religion. As 
God uses suitable means for the accomplishment of his 
ends, we cannot expect him to add daily to the church such 
83 shall be saved, till we see the whole body of Christ's 
disciples manifesting that diligence, fervour, and brotherly 
kindness, which, under God, led to this result in the primi- 
tive church. (Acts ii, 41, &c.")* The principle of Method- 
ism is universal co-operation; and herein it is identified with 
primitive Christianity, when they that were scattered abroad 
went every where preaching the word. The church should 
be Hke a well constructed building, which contains no use- 
less stone or timber, but every part of which contributes 
to the strength, the beauty, and usefulness of the edifica 
Every member should feel that the church when it receives 
him into its communion, not only confers upon him many 
privileges calculated to promote his salvation, but imposes 
upon him the solemn duty to labour for its welfare. He 
were indeed a selfish drone, who entered a church for the 
sole object of his own benefit ; and while he pertinaciously 
claimed its privileges, yet never exerted himself to promote 
its prosperity. Every one should make himself a productive 
member, and not be satisfied with being a mere consumer; 
— as he receives he should also endeavour to give. We 
could point to many places in the Connexion, where the 
church is small, and the whole establishment so feeble as 
scarcely to maintain an existence ; but were all to unite in 
one spirit and endeavour, there would be an inmiediate 
revival; complainings and mutual criminations now so 

* Baptist Noel. 
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prevalent, would be exchanged for joyful gratulations to 
each other, and grateful praises to Jehovah. The church 
languishes, only because it is unfaithful to its own interests. 
We should place the church first and highest in our regards^ 
and cherish a zeal for her welfare so pure and intense, as 
to be able to adopt the impassioned language of the Psalmist^ 
** If I forget thee O Jerusalem, let my right hand foiget her 
cunning. If I do not remember thee, let my tongue cleave 
to the roof of my mouth ; if I prefer not Jerusalem above 
my chief joy." 

But if the members of our churches desire to be useful, 
they must labour to fit themselves for it. Covet the best gifts, 
says the apostle, and he reproves the converted Hebrews, 
because. When for the time ye ought to be teachers, ye have 
need that one teach you. The Holy Scriptures should be 
read and well understood ; other books also should be read 
not only for the purpose of biblical exposition, but also to 
enlarge the mind by an acquaintance with general truth ; 
and a power of expressing themselves with clearness, fluency, 
and accuracy should be acquired. Take two members, who 
are equally pious and zealous ; but the one has acquired a 
large portion of scriptural and general knowledge, while the 
mind of the other is indolent and barren, and his knowledge 
limited and crude ; there can be no dispute as to which is 
fitted for the higher and more extensive usefulness. Zeal 
without intelligence to control and appropriate it may be- 
come a wild and ungovemed flame, as likely to be destructive 
as beneficial. Libraries should be established in connection 
with all our churches, and the people frequently exhorted 
to use them. The New Connexion demands a thinking 
and a well informed laity. In the hands of such men only 
can the constitution be safe, and be efficiently worked. Being 
based upon the eternal and unchangeable principles of truth 
and freedom, the better those principles are understood, the 
more will they be valued, applauded, and supported. 

Every acquisition, whether temporal or spiritual, is to 
be sought and prized, in proportion to the power it may 
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confer upon us to do good. We are perpetuallj remind 
by the constitution and operations of nature, that our life 
ought to abound in acts of beneficence. The sun is con- 
stantly pouring forth floods of light and heat ; and sending 
forth Hues of influence, which hold the lesser planets in 
harmonious subjection around him. Flowers open their 
beauties, and scatter their fragrance. The clouds drop 
fatness upon the earth, and they return again after the rain. 
Jehovah who has pictured his own image upon the works 
of his hands, and constituted nature to be the servant ol 
his love, is good, and he does good, — he is active, iiniyeisal, 
and disinterested kindness. His only begotten Son when 
he dwelt among us went about doing good. The Christian 
is said to be the light of the world, and the salt of the earth; 
both these figures express the relation in which he standi 
to the world, and the holy and blessed influence which he 
should be perpetually exerting upon it. We have been 
enlightened that we may shine and enlighten others ; we 
have been converted that we may strengthen the brethren. 
To desire the possession of grace and knowledge without 
an intention to use them for the good of others, — to hoard 
up grace in the heart and knowledge in the memory, like 
gems in the cabinets of the wealthy, would be to incur the 
folly and guilt of the miser. To display these acquirements 
merely to elicit admiration, is to prostitute them to self- 
idolatry, instead of faithfully devoting them to the glory of 
God the giver. A moral agent does not derive his dignity 
and worth exclusively, nor perhaps mainly, from the strength 
and compass of his intellect, and the purity of his moral 
attributes, but from the service which he renders to the 
happiness of the universe of which he is a living part. Let 
the mind separating itself from all visible and actual exist- 
ence, endeavour to realize the conception of Jehovah existing 
throughout eternity in the boundless opulence of his infi- 
nity, — silent, inactive ; or what would be equal to it, his 
contemplation and action perpetually and exclusively turn- 
ing upon himself — but the mind in awe-struck reverence, 
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shrinks from the bare idea of so august a being existing in 
the solitude of a blank immensity, and seeks relief in the 
living and joyful universe which Jehovah has made to de- 
clare his glory. His perfections exerted and manifested in 
the creation and preservation of innumerable forms of life 
and happiness, make him the object of our gratitude, and 
love, and adoration. Were angels nothing more than inde- 
pendent personalities, bright in intellect, and glowing with 
affection, where would be their worth to the universe ? But 
when we read " Are they not all ministering spirits, sent 
forth to minister to those who shall be heirs of salvation ? " 
how their natures rise in dignity. This generous con- 
descension to the heirs of salvation gives them a place in 
our esteem and love, which no personal qualities, apart 
from their benevolent use, could command. The poorest 
member we have in our churches, who has the feeblest mind 
and the smallest stock of knowledge, but who is intent upon 
doing good as God has given him the ability ; is greater in 
the kingdom of heaven^ than he who hides his talents, even 
though those talents made him sole proprietor of all the 
mines of the earth, or gave him the science of a Newton, 
and the eloquence of a Demosthenes. It is only in so far 
as the church rises to a conviction of these important truths, 
that it realizes its own true ideal ; and only in so far as this 
conviction is practically carried out, that it fulfils its divine 
vocation. 

Methodism has ever been a busy world. It not only employs 
the highly gifted, but it provides a sphere for the humble 
member of one talent, and summons him to the post of 
duty. What an amount of intellect has Methodism brought 
out, which would otherwise have remained dormant, nay so 
far as any valuable results are concerned, it would have re- 
mained Hterally dead ; but beneath the fostering influence 
of Methodism this intellect has been cultivated, and conse- 
crated to do noble service to God and his cause. The system 
of Methodism comprises a variety of ofl&ces in which all, no 
. matter what their talents, or what their station, may be 
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usefully employed. If the New Connexion is to prosper, 
all these offices must be faithfully occupied. The machineiy 
must be always working, and if so, none must be idle. Let 
not the one talent envy the ten talents ; for every talent, 
however small in degree, is a gift from Grod, and must be 
as energetically used as the ten talents. He who had but 
one talent was not blamed, because he had not ten talents; 
nor because he had not improved his one talent into ten 
talents ; but because in the spirit of envy, ingratitude, and 
impious dissatisfaction with the wise and benevolent, though 
sovereign, arrangements of divine providence, he hid his 
Lord s talent in the earth. He did not prostitute his talent, 
but he refused to appropriate it ; he did not deteriorate it, 
but he refused profitably to employ it. We must never 
forget that our gifts are to be used ; that in their legitimate 
use they improve ; and when faithfully improved they shall 
be rewarded. Because some have not the splendid gifts d 
their brethren, they are not to remain inactive ; because they 
may not occupy the pulpit, they are not to refuse to be the 
Leader, the Sabbath-school Teacher, or the tract distributor. 
It is an honour to be permitted to do any thing for God; 
and whatever we do for, him however humbly, if faithfully 
done, will be acknowledged and rewarded at the last day. 

Man is acted upon by his fellow-man, and it is of immense 
importance to keep before the mind the images of those, 
who under the guiding light, and ennobling influence of 
true religion, counted not their lives dear unto them, so that 
they might finish their course with joy. At the head of this 
class, and incomparably beyond all actual approach, stands 
Jesus Christ, God manifested in the flesh. Next to him 
rank his holy apostles. Their lives are recorded by the 
faithful pen of inspiration, and with them the mind should 
be kept devoutly familiar. To these may be added the lives 
of Wesley, Fletcher, Bramwell, Carvossa, Janeway, M. and 
P. Henry, &c. Keep these holy examples, ever fresh in your 
recollection. Read them again and again ; and make them 
your every-day models. To derive the fullest advantage 
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I from biography there must be sympathy between us and 
I the subject, and to produce this sympathy there must be 
i similarity in our conditions, for only as our conditions in 
|i life are ahke, can he be in the fullest sense, an example to 
I us. The rich may read the life of Thomas Wilson, Esq., 
I of London, and learn how wealth may be employed to the 
I permanent extension of the cause of God in neglected dis- 
tricts. The tradesman may see in the Diary of Williams 
of Kidderminster, how fully religious principles and objects 
may be blended with secular persuits. The working man 
may see in the Life of Harlan Page, how pregnant a lowly 
station is with opportunities of usefulness ; and how humble 
talents may turn those opportunities to win souls to Christ. 
Nor should the life of our own Kilham be omitted. Ex- 
cellently written, on the whole, as the last life of Mr. Kilham 
is, we cannot but regret that, the personal character of Mr. 
Kilham, as a Christian, a Preacher, and a Pastor, is encum- 
bered and obscured by the minute and elaborate details of 
those controversies in which he was so earnestly and righte- 
ously engaged. He was not only an enlightened and a 
firm friend of freedom, but there glowed in his heart a 
flame of love and zeal, so pure and intense as to elevate 
and sanctify his life, in all its purposes and acts. Bead 
the following passage, which deserves to be placed among 
the famous sayings of good men, w^hich unveils his heart, 
and shows us the sacred passion which prematurely con- 
sumed him ; " Many times while others sleep, my rest is 
banished by earnest desires and fervent prayers for the 
church of God ; I often wish I could live without sleep, 
that I might accomplish the w^ork more fully which the 
Lord has given me to do." Be not slothful, but followers of 
them who through faith and patience inherit the promises. 
But both the disposition and the moral strength to do 
good, come from God, as also the blessing which succeeds 
our endeavours. Hence the necessity of a living union 
with God through faith in Jesus Christ. Seek the full 
experience of the saints of God, — the abiding witness of 
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the spirit, and full sancdfication. Just as yottr faith ii 
yital, and brings jou into habitual communion with God; 
just as you feel the practical power of religious and eternal 
realities on the heart, will you be borne along as on the 
bosom of a resistless current, to live not unto yourself but 
unto him that died for you and rose again. 

Our endeavours should be directed to save souls. Thisis 
our great work, and we recur to it again, that it may not be 
forgotten. A scriptural constitution, government, and order 
in the church are important, but their place is secondly; 
and they are not to be named or thought of in competition 
with the salvation of souls. Let us regard Christianity st 
a moral system devised and vouchsafed by Grod to instruct* 
regenerate and bless the world. Let us disentangle our coii- 
ceptions of Christianity from all that is circumstantial, sec- 
tarian, and human. Let us open our understandings to iti 
simple truths, and our hearts to its holy principles and joys. 
Let us keep our eye and our hand steady to the one object, 
to make men, not sectaries but christians; not to win them 
to us and our body, but to Jesus Christ and his church. 

Nor ought we to overlook the importance of females as 
labourers in the Lord's vineyard. We know how generouslj 
women ministered to Jesus Christ of their substance in the 
days of his flesh ; and how faithfully they adhered to him 
in the hour, and the power of darkness. In the primitive 
churches there were devout and honourable women who 
were " helpers in Christ." And in later times, women have 
distinguished themselves by the ability and zeal wherewith 
they have served the church ; and God has put the seal of 
his approval upon their labours. Lady Huntingdon, high 
in station, but higher stiU in the simplicity of her piety, 
and the ardour of her zeal, which prompted her to sell her 
jewels to obtain money to build a House for Grod ; Mrs. 
Kilham — the widowed wife of Alexander Eilham — the 
devoted friend and instructor of the sable children of Africa; 
Mrs. Fry, who crossed seas, and wandered in strange 
lands, and penetrated prisons on errands of mercy, and who 
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in her last illness said to her daughter, " I can say one 
thing — since my heart was turned to the Lord at the age 
of seventeen, I believe I have never wakened from sleep, in 
sickness or in health — by day or by night, without my first 
waking thoughts being. How shall I best serve my Lord ?" 
Sarah Martin, of Yarmouth, humble in birth, and depend- 
ent for subsistence upon her daily labour, yet impelled by 
a Saviour's love, devoted her evening leisure, and sacrificed 
one day in the week to visit the workhouse and the prison. 
The works of these women praise them in the gate, and till 
the heavens are rolled together as a scroll, their memories 
will live in the records of piety and- philanthropy. The 
Church of Rome, ever intent upon extending its dangerous 
influence, has not failed to discern the value of females, but 
has organized them into societies, and employed them in 
services for which men were not fitted. In many of our 
lai^e towns " sisters of mercy" may now be seen in sancti- 
monious garb, holding the well exposed reticule, silently 
parading the streets, and entering the homes of the afflicted 
and destitute poor. The policy is wise, though perverted 
— cannot we imitate it ? We have amongst us many fe- 
males of intelligence, and sufficient freedom from domestic 
cares and duties, as to have leisure to visit the sick, the poor, 
and the suffering ; and adding to this the offices of leaders 
and catechists of the young, they will find appropriate 
spheres for the whole of their talents and time. We have 
had such women amongst us, and the names of Mrs. Salt- 
house and Miss Oldknow, will bring to mind some others, 
both living and dead. May the great head of the Church 
bless us with more of these " Mothers in Israel." 

There are many features in the present condition of the 
Connexion calculated to inspire us with hope. The efforts 
made to reduce chapel debts — attention to the education 
of the young both in Sabbath and Day schools — the esta- 
blishment of the Home and Foreign Mission — increased 
confidence and union amongst ministers and members — 
the wider diffusion amongst us of the %eTL\tt»fe %^yc>^ <2i^ 
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Methodism — the increased activity and enterprize of our 
churches — the blessing which Jehovah is bestowing upon 
his gospel which is preached in our sanctuaries — and the 
increase of our members — these are hopeful indications 
which it would be ungrateful to God, and unjust to our- 
selves, not to acknowledge. We say little of the state ot' 
religious parties in this country, and the growing spirit of 
catholicity and union — we say little of the progress of 
liberal principles in the onward march of nations — we say 
little of the friendly recognitions and help we are now k- 
ceiving from other bodies, and from individuals who were 
not wont thus to greet us — all this is gratifying so far as 
it goes — but we look within rather than without. In the 
growing unity, piety, liberality, and enterprize of the Con- 
nexion we see the surest promise and pledge of our pro- 
sperity. Were these wanting the most favourable circum- 
stances would avail nothing. The tree planted in the richest 
soil, and surrounded by an atmosphere in the best condition, 
will nevertheless droop and wither, if it have not in itse^ 
health and power to turn these favourable circumstances to 
the promotion of its own nourishment and growth. But 
the vigorous oak, though the sun hide his face, and the 
tempest come forth from his caverns, and beat in ruthless 
violence against it, so far from receiving any damage, the 
storm only developes the life that is in it, and causes it to 
strike its roots the deeper, and seize the firm earth with a 
more tenacious grasp, and knot its arms for future struggles. 
If we cultivate life in ourselves — spiritual life, life in Christ 
— no outward opposition can injure ; and favourable cir- 
cumstances, by virtue of that life, will become the occasion 
of our continual enlargement and prosperity. 

With auspices far brighter, than those which marked its 
formation in 1797, and with resources multiplied manifold, 
we may augur favourably concerning the progress of the Con- 
nexion. Chequered has been its history, and disheartening 
its trials ; but our adversities have strengthened our faith in 
the soundness and power of our principles, and afforded us 
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abundant proofe of the good-will of Him who has been the 
shield of our help and the sword of our excellency. The bow 
of promise has never faded from the darkest sky, and He 
whose throne is encircled with the symbol of his faithfulness 
will never cast us off. In the past we see only motives to 
gratitude, and in the future pledges of hope. PeaceftiUy 
will the New Connexion prosecute its course. While we 
refuse to compromise any of our principles, and claim an 
unfettered right to avow and disseminate them ; we would 
neither forget, nor violate the courtesies of that charity 
which is the sister of truth and freedom. We hail the 
growing spirit of union among the various denominations 
of protestants ; we have no laws to repeal in order to adjuirt* 
the Connexion to the better spirit of the times ; our pulpits 
have ever been open to those who hold the Head, and our 
hearts open to all who love the Lord Jesus Christ. In the 
rapid spread of intelligence and freedom we see no prog- 
nostic which threatens the stability of our constitution ; the 
diffusion of knowledge, and the extension of equal rights, will 
only strengthen our foundations, and enlarge our bodips. 
Freed from those controversies, and struggles which were 
imposed upon us in the beginning, as necessary to defend 
and establish our principles, we would now fix our eye in 
steady gaze upon those higher objects directly connected 
with the evangelization of the world, and these we would 
pursue, with a firmer purpose, a bolder tread, and a more 
strenuous toil than we have before manifested. We are not 
indifferent spectators of tHe conflict, which is every day 
waxing more earnest, between popery and formalism, infi- 
delity and vice, on the one side, and the Bible and pure 
religion on the other ; we belong to the sacramental host of 
God's elect, and faithful to our glorified king we league our 
energies with all those who are valiant for the ti-uth. What- 
ever may be the destiny of the New Connexion, whether it 
shaU retain a distinct subsistence till the millennium dawn, 
and there shall be one fold under one shepherd ; or whether 
the various branches of the great Methodist family shall 
see eye to eye and form themselves into one confederation, 

2p 
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forgetting their differences and separations in the cordial 
fellowship of one perfect brotherhood — these are questions 
which we venture neither to determine nor to discuss. Never- 
theless, this much we may affirm, that as the Connexion 
has been a faithful witness for God in the past, it will not 
deny him in the future. " Look upon Zion, the city of our 
solemnities : thine eyes shall see Jerusalem a quiet habita- 
tion, a tabernacle that shall not be taken down ; not one of 
the stakes thereof shall ever be removed, neither shall any 
of the cords thereof be broken. But there the glorious Lord 
will be unto us a place of broad rivers and streams ; wherein 
shall go no galley with oars, neither shall gallajit ship pass 
thereby. For the Lord is our judge, the Lord is our law- 
giver, the Lord is our king ; he will save us." 



APPENDIX. 

RESOLUTIONS AND PBOCEEDINGS IN CONNECTION WITH 
THE JUBILEE.' 



The following Resolutions were adopted by the Fiftieth Conference of 
the Methodist New Connexion, holding its Annual Session in Feter- 
street Chapel, Manchester, June, 1846. [Vide Minutes, 1846, p. 41-43.] 

I. That the Conference cordially enters into the views expressed by 
last Conference, on the desirableness of a suitable commemoration of 
our Connexional Jubilee ; and feels it to be the bounden duty of the 
Connexion gratefully to celebrate the fiftieth year of its existence, 
by the establishment of some valuable institutions for the benefit of the 
Community, and by assisting those of our present funds which require 
help. The Conference therefore determines, in dependence on the 
Divine blessing, and on the liberal co-operation of the people, heartily 
and devotedly to enter upon this work, and to raise not less than twenty 
thousand pounds, to be called. The Jubilee Fund. 

II. That the Conference proposes to embrace in this Jubilee exer- 
tion:— 

1. The establishment of an Institution for preparing young men in- 
tended for our ministry, at home, and for employment in our missionary 
field. And in connection with this Institution a Proprietary School, at 
which the children of our friends may receive a religious and liberal 
education, and also the children of our Preachers : the latter, on favour- 
able terms. 

2. The relief of our distressed chapel estates to some considerable 
amount. 

3. Provision for a Home Mission, for the puipose of opening new 
fields of ministerial labour. 

4. The outfit of a Mission to the Heathen. 

5. The assistance of our Mission in Ireland and Canada. 

6. Such other objects as the wishes of the Connexion and the pro- 
gress of the Jubilee efibrt may suggest. That four years be allowed for 
the payment of the subscriptions and the coml^letioTiol^3cA^£[A«^^sSi£2s&%^ 
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III. That a special committee be appointed to carry the foregoing 
resolutions into prompt and energetic effect ; and that the followiDg mi- 
nisters and brethren be requested to form the Committee, with power to 
add to their number, and that seven constitute a quorum ; the Commit- 
tee to appoint their own treasurer, secretaries, and auditors. 

Rev. T. Allin, Chairman. John Ridgway, Esq., Treasurer. 
Revds. T. Waterhouse, J. Henshaw, J. H. Robinson 

S. Woodhouse, J. Bakewell, S. Hulme, 

T. Scattergood, W. Cooke, P. J. Wright, 

J. Livingston P. T. Gilton, J. Addyman, 

W. Ford, W. Baggaly, T. W. Ridley. 

J. Poxon, 
Also, for — 

AjSHTON, Messrs. J. Whittaker, Dean and ]Binn8. 

Birmingham, Messrs. Barlow and Whitehouse. 

B9STON, Messrs. Bailey and T^t. 

Chester, Messrs. Caldecot and Griffiths. 

Dawl^it Green, Mr. Heaford^ 

Derby, Messrs. )Btches and ^be. 

Dews^ury, Messrs. Pumley and Hirst. 

Duj^^EY, Messrs. Letter a^d Sheddon. 

X^ATESHEAD, Messrs^. Allen and ]Procktar. 

QuERNspy, Messrs. CpUenette and J. Oztuaneu 

HAI.IFAX, l^essrs. Ackroyd, H^gb^s, I^eylan4 azui Styiing. 

^ANLEY, Messrs. Meigh, W. Ridgw»y, Wood and MonL 

^UDOERSFipu), Messrs. .Joshua Crosslond, George CrossUiMl, 
Roberts, Sykes and R. F^wcetl> 

Hull, Dr. Munroe, Messrs. Bielby, Craggs, and Runton. 

JjfiEps, Messrs. Scarf, Tiffany, Bl4jckbi»ii, Avens, Dixon, and 
Heaps, sen. 

liiVERPpoL, Messrs. J. Robinson, B. Fowler and J. Tilston. 

LoNPON, Messrs. Barford and Bates. 

LoNGTON, Messrs. Bailey, Baj^u, Cope, ^opwood and Robinson. 

Macclesfiejlq, ]^essrs. 01dh«.m and J. Jackson. 

Manchester, Messrs. JV^^ipson, Brookes, Schofield, Cbadwiok, 
and Jenkinson. 

MossLEY, Messrs. Buckley, M. Andrew and HaUiwell, 

Newcastle, Mr. Grant 

North Shielps, Messrs. Tate, Carr, Wallace and Medoal^ 

Nottingham, Messrs. J. Bradley, Higginbottom, So^tton, boil, 
Chetham, N. Bamsdall and Corah. 

RiPON, Messrs. Williamson, Kearsley and Day. 

Sheffield North, Messrs. Ingieson, Wipg and Peace. 

Sheffield South, ^e&si^ Wilson, sen., Reed and Fenton. 
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Staltbridoe, Messrs. Howard and Jonathan Bidgwaj. 

Stockport, Messrs. Thomhill and Chapman. 

Stovrbridoe, Mr. Blorton. 

Sunderland, Messrs. Ward and Love, 

Thorns, Messrs. Thorpe and Coleman. 

Truro, Mr. XJglow. 

WoLYERHAMFTON, Mr. Evans. 
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[The above Committee assembled in Manchester, July 23, 1846, and 
passed a series of important Resolutions, which are embodied in the 
following document ; and which we think it desirable to preserve, by 
giving it a permanent place in the Jubilee Volume.] 

The Address of the Methodist New Connexion Jubilee Committee to the 
Members and Friends of the Denomination. 

Very dear Brethren, — You have already received the interesting in- 
telligence that the late Conference resolved that the era of our Jubilee 
having arrived, the event shall be celebrated by a liberal and simulta- 
neous consecration of our gifts to God, in order thereby to promote such 
important objects as will at once advance the interests of the Connexion, 
and leave to posterity an enduring monument of our gratitude to God, 
and of our devoted attachment to the principles which distinguish our 
beloved community. 

The Committee, honoured by the appointment of Conference to carry 
out this laudable and important object, held their first meeting in Man- 
chester, on the twenty-third of July. The attendance was highly re- 
spectable, and the friends entered heartily into this great movement j 
adopting such measures as appeared the best calculated to carry out the 
pious wishes of the Conference, and the anxious desires of the Con- 
nexion ; and following up their decisions by specifying their intended 
contributions. The duty now devolres upon the Committee of laying 
before you a statement of their proceedings, and of inviting most re- 
spectfully and earnestly your hearty and generous co-operation. 

The following Resolutions were unanimously passed : — 
I. That this meeting cordially approves of the Jubilee commemora- 
tion as resolved upon by the late Conference, and considers it both a 
duty and a privilege to carry the same into effect j relying for success in 
their endeavours, on the blessing of God, the liberal co-operation of the 
Connexion, and the zealous support of Conference — the parent and 
guardian of the measure. 
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II. That the objects set forth in the twenty-third Resolution of Con- 
ference appear to be the most important and desirable that can be 
attained by this Connexional effort ; the Committee therefore will pro- 
ceed to carry them into effect, with one important addition, which, 
while coming within the limits of their instructions, will be most season- 
able to their aged ministers and families, and most satisfactory to the 
Connexion. 

III. That as the friends will be anxious to know not only the special 
objects of the Jubilee Fund, but the amounts which it is proposed to 
appropriate to them respectively, the following be recommended as the 
scale of appropriation : — 

1. To the Relief of Distressed Chapels £8,000 

2. To the Preparatory Institution for Ministers d£6,000 

3. To the support of a Home Mission JC2,000 

4. To the outfit of a Mission to the Heathen d£ 1,000 

5. To the assistance of the present Missions JC1,000 

6. For assisting our superannuated Ministers and families, \ 

at the period of their retirement and otherwise not I dC2y000 
provided for J 



£20,000 



7. Should any amount exceeding £20,000 be realized, 
such excess to be applied to the further assistance 
of our Chapels. 

IV. That Messrs. W. Cooke and W. Jenkinson be appointed joint 
Secretaries to the Committee, and that to them be committed the pub- 
lication of the proceedings of this meeting, accompanied by an animated 
address, explaining the course of the proceedings to be adopted, and 
calling upon the Circuits to come forward as the heart of one man to do 
their duty. These Circulars to be printed as speedily as possible, and 
forwarded to the superintendent Freax^hers for distribution. 

y. That so soon as these Circulars have been distributed, the super- 
intendent Ministers and their colleagues in the work form a Committee 
in each Circuit, and proceed to hold Circuit Meetings, when suitable 
appeals shall be made to the brethren; personal invitations also when 
necessary; and the most strenuous endeavours put forth to cany out the 
same within three months &om this date. 

YI. That the Subscription List from each Circuit be sent to the 
Treasurer, John Ridgway, Esq., as shall hereafter be directed, and be 
published in the Magazine. 
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YII. That the first instalment of the Subscription be considered 
due on the first of January, 1847, and that the same be collected and 
paid into the hands of the Treasurer, by the twenty-fifth day of March 
following. 

YIII. That in addition to the subscriptions of friends, an appeal be 
made to our congregations for their assistance, and that it be recom- 
mended to the Circuit Committees to adopt any other local means that 
can consistenUy be employed for the furtherance of the work. 

IX. That the following brethren form a Select Committee to watch 
over and carry out the foregoing resolutions, and to report progress to 
the general Committee, and to call them together when needful — 

Rev. Thomas AUin, Chairman. John Ridgway, Esq., Treasurer. 

Rev. W. Cooke and Mr. W. Jenkinson, Secretaries. 

Revds. Messrs. Hulme, Wright, Gilton, and Thomas Mills; Messrs. 

Thomhil], Makinson, Oldham, and Fowler. 

X. That as deputations to the circuits were found highly beneficial, 
in promoting the Connexional effort which was so successfully made in 
the time of our difiiculty, so it be resorted to in the time of our Jubilee 
offering: and that the following brethren be requested to place them- 
selves at the disposal of the Select Committee, to visit those circuits 
where their services may be deemed desirable. 



The President— Rev. T. Allin 



Rev. T. Waterhouse, 

„ S. Woodhouse, 

„ Wm. Ford, 

„ Wm. Cooke, 

„ S. Hulme, 

„ J. H. Robinson, 

„ P.J.Wright, 

„ W. Burrows, 

„ T. Scattergood, 

„ P. T. Gilton, 

„ T. W. Ridley, 

„ Thos. Mills, 



Rev. Wm. Mills, Mr. J. Dean, 



„ G. Bra^shaw, 

„ J. Addyman, 

Mr. C. Robe, 

„ D. Oldham, 

„ T. Scarf, 

„ W. Halliwell, 

„ J. Thomhill, 

„ R. Barford, 

„ Wm. Ridgway, 

„ J. Allen, 

„ R. Barlow, 

„ B. Fowler, 



T. Lester, 
W. Makinson, 
Wm. Aveas, 
J. Whittaker, 
J. Tilston, 
J. Bates, 
W. Brookes, 
W. Tate, 
J. Wallace, 
J. Marston, 
J. Ridgway. 



Witii any others that the Committee may prevail upon to act. 

XI. That the Select Committee be empowered to look out for a suit- 
able site for the establishment which forms so important a feature in 
our proceedings; also to obtain plans and estimates for the same, in 
order that the whole may be laid before the General Committee as 
early as may be practicable. 
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XII. That in due time the foundation and trusts of the Institution 
and management, together with all matters relating to its Connexional 
character, he prepared and suhmitted to Conference. 

XIII. That a Juhilee volume of a suitahle and interesting character, 
worthy of the occasion, he puhlished ; the Revds. T. Allin, S. Hulme, 
P. J. Wright, and W. Cooke, to prepare the same. The yolume to be 
sold at Five shillings, and the profits to he added to the Jubilee Fund. 

XIY. That the brethren in Ireland be recommended to commence 
a Juhilee commemoration, and that the amount raised be applied to 
Connexional objects in that country under the direction of the Irish 
Conference, 

XV. That the brethren in Canada be exhorted to do the same, and 
in appropriating the amount, to keep in mind, what is so much required, 
the erection of houses for the Missionaries. 

XVI. That the Select Committee be especially charged with setting 
apart a Sabbath-day to bring before our people and congregations their 
obligations to Almighty God for the favour he has vouchsafed to the 
Connexion in permitting it to see this Juhilee; and while stirred up to 
devout thanksgiving and praise for his goodness, to offer up believing 
prayer for the out-pouring of his Holy Spirit: and to consecrate them- 
selves, officers and people, afresh to his service." 

XVII. That a subscription be now commenced for carrying out the 
undertaking ; with the devout prayer of all present that Almighty God 
may inspire the hearts of his servants to offer bountifully of their sub- 
stance, that he may prosper them and the works of their hands ; that he 
may inspire the Connexion with a spirit of noble liberality; and above 
all, that he may crown this Jubilee commemoration with signal success. 

On passing this motion, papers were handed round for the free-will 
offerings of the brethren, and donations (including a few not present at 
the time,) were promised to the amount of £3190. 

The Proprietary School was next taken into consideration, when the 
following resolutions were passed : — 

1. That a sum of five thousand pounds or upwards be raised in shares^ 
for the erection of a Proprietary School, in five hundred or more shares 
of ten pounds each ; to be paid in four years, at such periods and upon 
such terms as the General Committee shall determine^ 

2. That the agency appointed in the foregoing resolutions, be em- 
ployed in prosecuting this object, until the moneys arelraisedy when 
the whole shall be delivered over to the Proprietors. 
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3. Tbfit the Select Committee be requested to prepare a prospectus 
or outline of this Proprietary School, and to publish the same, so that 
our friends may be encouraged to come forward and help in its erection. 

4. That this Committee will co-operate with the Proprietary in placing 
this Institution on trust, and in framing its regulations so that its Con- 
nezional character and their best interests may be united and secured. 

You have now before you, dear Christian friends, the objects and 
the deeds of the Committee, so far as they have proceeded ; and they 
affectionately entreat you to unite with them on an occasion so deeply 
interesting, and in measures so inestimably valuable. We most confi- 
dently calculate upon your cordial sympathy and zealous support 
Attached as you are to the principles of the community, and grateful as 
you are for personal and Connexional blessings, you could not allow 
the era of our Jubilee to pass away without some appropriate memento ; 
and we presume you will deem none more in^ortant or desirable than 
those now laid before you. 

That it is important to free our chapels from oppressive burdens, 
and relieve our worthy Trustees from painful anxieties, and make our 
Trust Estate sources t)f revenue for the extension of the gospel, yoa 
have already 4ktermined by the praiseworthy efforts commenced in 
many parts of the community. The Jubilee Committee duly appreci- 
ating this view of our Connexional interests, and desirous to see it 
realized, have voted the largest proportion of the Fund for its accom- 
plishment, and hope the liberality of the Connexion will enable them 
to apply a still larger amount to this purpose. That the age demands 
an eniiffhtmed, as well as a holy and laborious ministry will be admitted 
by all, and that it is our duty to adopt measure^ for securing these 
advantages cannot be denied. Such then is the oliject of our intended 
Theological Institution. The extension of the gospel in the large towns 
of this country, has long been felt to be a pressing obligation, and the 
time has come when this call of duty must be responded to, in the 
institution of a Home Mission. The opening of a Foreign Mission, to 
sound the trumpet of salvation to the Heathen, will well harmonize 
with the auspicious era of our Jubilee, and will be hailed by our friends 
in general; and the rendering of more effectual assistance to our 
Ministers, when worn out in the service of the Connexion, will, we are 
confident, find a response in the benevolent minds of our people. 

With such noble objects before us — with an enlightened and generous 
people to appreciate them — with such a debt of gratitude to stimulate 
our benevolence — and with such an auspicious commencement, the 
Committee entertain no fear for the result. Already the sum of three 
thousand one himdred and ninety pounds is raised, and the remainder 
we confidently anticipate will in due time be realized. But let not our 
aim be confined to twenty thousand pounds. Let us direct our views 
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and purposes to a higher amount, that onr Chapel Estates may reap 
all the advantages we desire. From all classes of our friends then, 
we ask their gifts, their influence, their prayers. Let our esteemed 
ministers out of their limited means contrihute their o£fering8, and carry 
out the measures suggested by the Committee, — wisely laying down 
their plans, and faithfully and zealously bringing them into operation. 
Let our affluent friends give liberally of their abundance, remembering 
from whom they have received and to whom they are accountable. 
Let our poorer friends, like the generous Macedonian brethren so warmly 
commended by the apostle, and like the widow extolled by the Re- 
deemer, give out of their poverty, knowing that he who multiplied the 
widow's oil, and supplied her barrel with meal, is their God, and will 
not allow their gifts to his cause, to pass unobserved and unrewaided. 
Surely there are very few, even among our brethren in humble life, 
who cannot spare five shillings annually for such a noble object ; and 
for the accommodation of all who may desire it, the contributions may 
be received by small instalments, and the time for our gifts is extended 
to the period of four years. 

This is the first Jubilee of our Connexion, and with most of us It 
will be the last : it behoves us then to act worthy of our position and 
our obligations. Let us then generously cast our donations into the 
Lord's treasury: " to him let there be given of the gold of Sheba*"~ 
" Let our merchandise and our hire, be holiness to the Lord ;^* '< Let all 
that are round aboat bring presents unto him that ought to be feared." 
He who claims our liberality gave himself for our salvation^ and hu 
declared that he loves a cheerful giver. 

Praying that God may vouchsafe to the community an abundant 
outpouring of his Holy Spirit, and favour all Christian denominatioiis 
with peace and prosperity. 

We are, dear Brethren, on behalf of the Committee^ 

Yours very affectionately, in the bonds of the gospd, 

Thos. Allin, President 
John Ridgway, Treasurer. 



Wm. Cooke, 



JLugust 10th, 1846. 



W. Jenkinson, } Secretariei. 
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Nearly Ready for Pvhlication, 

THE FOLLY OF MODERN ATHEISM; 

THE IMMATEKIALITY 

AND 

IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL, &c. 

Second Edilion, Revised and Corrected, 

WITH ADDITIONAL NOTES ON THE PANTHEISM OF GERMANY AND 

THE GRADUAL DEVELOPMENT SYSTEM OF 

"VESTIGES OF CREATION." 

By the rev. T. ALLIN. 

The former edition of this work having been long exhausted, 

the author is indticed, by solicitations from many friends, to 

re-pvhlish it, revised and corrected ; and at a price which he 

trusts, will bring it within the reach of all. 

^ The title of this volame indicates that these discourses belong not 
to the common order of sermonizing; and we are led to expect, in the 
pemsal of them, a train of thought and argumentation, which will carry 
the mind of the reader into an unfrequented path. In these expectations 
we have not been disappointed. They have been gratified to the full, 
and in some instances even surpassed. — Independently of those who 
may be exposed to the assaults of such as are enemies to God, it would 
be well for every friend of truth and virtue to be prepared with arms. 
This the volume before us will furnish at a comparitively trifiing ex- 
pense. It has nothing to do with the localities of a creed. In these 
respects it is founded on a basis which all the contending factions ac- 
knowledge, and we should rejoice to find it occupying a place in every 
Christian and Infidel's library." — Imperial Magazine. 

" The notes appended to these discourses are recondite, numerous, 
and valuable. Chemistry, anatomy, physiology, natural and moral 
philosophy, metaphysics, and history, ancient and modem, are all sum- 
moned to give testimony against Atheism. — The work is a durable 
monument of the talents and piety of its author, and a solid defence of 
the best of all causes — the cause of God." — New Methodist Magazine^ 

** It would be highly praiseworthy, in such persons as have it in their 
power, to deposit copies of this work in public libraries to which SceptiM 
and unbelievers resort, and in any way to place it within the reach of 
those who unhappily deny their Maker and Redeemer. It is well writ- 
ten, and the argumentation is conclusive.*' — Wesleyan Magazine, 

'* Books like this ought to be recommended, and brought under the 
public eye." — Christian Advocate. 

Cloth, Lettered, Price Ss. l2mo., or 6s. on fne paper, 8vo. Orders may he 
fonoarded to J. Bakewell, 80, Newgate-street, London } to the AuthoTy 
AUrincham, Cheshire f or to J. R. WilUams, 39, Whitechapel, Liverpool 
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WORKS BY THE REV. W. COOKE, 

Published by Partridge and Oakey, 34, Paternoster Bow; 
and by J. Bakewell, 80, Newgate-street^ London. 

CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. 

Second Edition, (Sixth Thousand, J li^mo. pp. 560, chth, 
Gilt Lettered, 55. Same work, on better paper^ Svo, Is. 6(f. 



THE TESTIMONY OF THE ANCIENT JEWISH 

CHUBCH WITH RESPECT TO THE DIVINE L.OGOS, &c. 
being a Reply to Dr. F. R. Lees. 4d. 

Literary Notice from the Biblical Review^ Edited by Dr: SarriSf ^c, 

*^ This small pamphlet, of only 46 Pages, contains the well digested 
results of much learned research on a subject profoundly interesting to 
the Biblical student, and is presented in a manner calculated to inter- 
est the general reader. The origin of the pamphlet is worth stating. It 
appears that the author had in his Treatise on Theology, affirmed the 
well known fact that the ancient Jews, in their Targnms, speak of a 
Divine person under the name ofMemra, or the Word, distinct from the 
Father, &c. ; and had referred to Walton's Fol jglott a,s containing the 
Targums of Jonathan and Jerusalem. Now this Dr. Lees, editor of 
the " Truth Seeker;" but who is clearly not given to seek for truth in 
polyglotts, not only denies that the doctrine in question is to be found 
in the Targums, but denies even, in the face of all the learned libraries 
in the kingdom, that the Targums themselves are to be found in the 
aforesaid Polyglott." 

"Whether it is that the editor of the * Truth Seeker,* has sought for 
truth until he has become 'blinded by the excessive light,* or that he 
sought to ascertain the contents of the Polyglott mesmerioally, by ap 
plying the outside of the folios to his forehead, and failed ; or that he 
modestly ventured to speak for Walton without consulting himj so it is 
that, with the Targums extending through the last 390 pages, of the 
fourth volume, he was yet 'wonderfully enabled* to deny, in capitals 
that they are contained in the work. For the satisfaction of some of 
our readers, we give the descriptive title of this valuable portion of the 
Polyglott; Triplex Targum, sive versio, Pentateuchi : I. Chaldaica 
Jonathani Ben-Uriel ascripta. II. Chaldaica Hierosolymitana. 
III. Persica Jacobi Tawusi. Cumversionibus singularum. Latinis. 
Further, for our own satisfaction, and not at all as doubting Mr. Cooke's 
accuracy, (our previous knowledge of the Targums was entirely in fa- 
vour of his,) we have turned to every passage in question between 



(Works by the Rev. W. Cooke — Continued.) 

Mr. Cooke and his opponent, and find, as might have been expected, 
that the translations and constructions of them are literally correct. 
He has evidently had to do with an opponent of that numerous class, 
in dealing with which the labour consists, not so much in answering 
argument, as in convicting of ignorance, and in putting reckless asser- 
tions in an answerable form. But he has acquitted himself in a man- 
ner which shows him valiant for the truth, as able as he is valiant, and 
which entitles him to the thanks of all lovers of 'sound doctrine.' " 



THE THEOLOGICAL DISCUSSION, comprising 604 
pages, price 2s. 

TEETOTALISM PURIFIED FROM UNSOUND AND 
DANGEROUS OPINIONS, and placed on a eational 
AND SCRIPTURAL FOUNDATION. Second Edition, price 3d. 

CHRIST'S UNIVERSAL REIGN. A Sermon. 6d. 

A DISCOURSE ON the CHRISTIAN SABBATH. Id. 



In the Press and wHl shortly be Pvhlished, 

THEIOTES; 

OR AN ARGUMENT 50R THE EXISTENCE, PERFECTIONS AND 
PERSONAL DISTINCTIONS OF THE DEITY. 

Price 5s. cloth hoards; or 7s. 6d. octavo size on hetter paper. 



London: Partridge & Oakey, 34, Paternoster Bow; and 
J. BakeweUf 80, Newgate Street, 



WORKS by the Rev. P. J. WRIGHT: sold in London by 
Partridge and Oakey, Paternoster Row ; J. BakeweU, 80, 
Newgate-street ; and may he had of all Booksellers. 



A MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION, 

FOR CATECHUMEN CLASSES, THE BIBLE CLASSES OP SABBATH 

SCHOOLS, AND CHILDREN AT HOME. 
In Parts at Sixpence each. Part I. was published on the first of No- 
vember. Part II. will be issued on the first of January. The subse- 
quent parts in the order of one every two months. 



THE STUDY OF CREATION, 

AND OTHER SUBJECTS : 
Third Thousand, pp. 242 ; in Cloth, lettered, 2s. ; Cloth, gilt, 28. 6i 
" This is a beautiful little volume, fraught with important sentiments 
and gems of thought. The doctrines inculcated are sound ; the thoughts 
and sentiments indicate the combination of vigorous intellect, with a 
vivid imagination; and the poetical effusions are of superior merit 
We cordially recommend the work as calculated to promote intellectual 
improvement, and stir up the best affections. It resembles a sacred 
annual, and is well adapted to be presented either as a memento of 
affection, or a reward to elder scholars." — Methodist New Connexion 
Magazine. 

** The merits of * The Study of Creation' are such as entitle it to a 
distinguished position amongst the most able and elegant of its own 
class of literary productions." — West Briton. 

" A treasury of facts and mental recreations of an elevating and 
refining kind." — Liverpool Mercury. 



THE WAY OF SALVATION: 

A REPLY TO 

THE IMPORTANT INQUIRY, " WHAT MUST I DO 
TO BE SAVED." 

(Second Thousand, enlarged,) in stiff covers, 6d.; in cloth, 
lettered, and gilt. Is. 
" To afford wise counsel in reference to this all-absorbing question, and 
a powerful stimulus to seek its practical solution, is a service of inex- 
pressible value. To the merit of having rendered such a service, the 
writer of this little book is entitled. Experimental proof is blended 
with luminous statement, and the whole accompanied with most suitable 
practical directions. The style is eloquent and impressive. We cordially 
wish an extensive ciiculation." — Methodist New Connexion Magazine, 
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